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Sucu is the latest and greatest im- 
provement of the Electric Telegraph. 

It has been objected to this system 
of Mr. Bain, that it provides a super- 
fluity of power; that the exigencies of 
communication do not demand the ex- 
traordinary celerity and facility of de- 
spatch which it supplies; that to use 
it for the common purposes of tele- 
graphic communication, is like employ- 
Ing a steam-engine to thread a needle. 

The answer to this is obvious. The 
public have not yet become familiar 
with the capabilities and the uses of 
this vast agent of intercommunication, 
which will soon show itself to bear to 
the post-oflice the same relation as the 
stocking-loom does to the knitting- 
needle, or the spinning frame to the 
distaff. ‘They are now restrained from 
calling into play the functions of the 
Electric Telegraph by the excessive 
cost of transmission. ‘To send a com- 
munication from London to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, costs at the rate of eight- 
pence per word. Using round numbers, 
a letter of moderate length, say one 
consisting of 300 words, would there- 
fore cost ten pounds, and the answer 
to it, supposing it of equal length, as 
much more. Now, except in cases of 
the very highest importance, such a 
tariff constitutes an absolute prohibi- 
tion. But with telegraphs working on 
the system adopted in England, it is 
difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
The tariff may be too high, and some 
reduction of its amount might in- 
crease the profits of the company, 
by augmenting the quantity of busi- 
ness done in a greater ratio than the 
diminution of the rate of charge. But 
such an extent of communication as 
we contemplate, and as we feel assured 
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will, sooner or later, be realised, would 
be utterly impracticable with the pre- 
sent telegraph. 

The probable effect of a considerable 
reduction in the charge for the trans- 
mission of telegraphic messages may, 
in some measure, be estimated from 
the state of telegraphic business in the 
United States. There a tariff, con- 
siderably lower than that which is es- 
tablished in England, has been adopt- 
ed; and we find, accordingly, that the 
amount of the communications is in- 
creased in an enormous proportion, and 
that their character is altogether diffe- 
rent. While, for example, no London 
journal, save the Times, is able to afford 
a daily telegraphic despatch of the 
French news, exceeding a few lines in 
length, and that only from Dover to 
London, the New York journals, the 
price of which is only one penny, while 
that of the London journals is five 
pence, receive by telegraph complete 
and detailed reports of the proceedings 
of Congress at Washington. 

During the trial of Professor Webster 
at Boston, on the charge of murder, 
which produced so much excitement in 
the United States and in Europe, a 
complete report of the examination of 
witnesses, and the speeches of counsel, 
was forwarded every night by telegraph 
from Boston to New York, and ap- 
peared in the morning journals the 
next day. 

Now, the telegraphic tariff in Ame- 
rica, though inferior to that adopted 
in Europe, is very far above what it 
might, and no doubt will, be reduced 
to, when the improved and accelerated 
method of transmission, which we have 
described, shall be adopted. 

The methods now used in Amcrica 
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are those of Morse, and the earlier im- 
provements of Bain. The method of 
transmitting a written report by the 
application of the perforated ribbon of 
paper, which we have described, has 
been only recently patented in that 
country, and has not yet been brought 
into operation, consequently the ce- 
lerity of communication, which would 
enable the transmission to be accom- 
plished at a vastly reduced price, has 
not yet been practically realised there. 

In refé¢rence to what has been just 
stated, it may be interesting to men- 
tion, that one of the London journals 
had the spirit, not long since, to try, 
by experiment, whether the advantage 
to be derived from a long and detailed 
telegraphic despatch daily transmitted 
from Paris aan to use a commercial 
term, pay. A contract was, as we are 
assured, made with the telegraphic es- 
tablishment, and a sum of more than 
£400 per month was actually paid for 
such daily communication. It was 
found, however, that the advantage 
was not adequate to the expense, for 
even at this price the intelligence was 
obliged to be conveyed in so compress- 
ed a style as to be deprived of its 
principal attraction. 

Even the daily despatch of the Times 
now published, consists, as will be per- 


ceived by reference to that journal, of 
a few heads of news, a sort of table of 


contents to the detailed despatch which 
is to follow. Such communications can 
have no interest or utility, except in 
cases where events of great importance 
have to be announced, a circumstance 
which it is evident can never be of daily 
occurrence, 

By means of two conducting wires 
it is impossible, with the telegraphs 
now used in England, to transmit more 
than twelve hundred words per hour, 
and although that average capability 
be claimed for the existing system, we 
doubt extremely whether it can be 
realised one day with another. But 
assuming it to be practicable, it would 
follow that in a day of twelve hours 
two conducting wires could not trans- 
mit more than fourteen thousand four 
hundred words, which would be equiva- 
lent to 144 despatches of the average 
length of 100 words, Now it is clear 
that any reduction of the tariff which 
would give anything approaching to 
full play to the demands of the pub- 
lic, once awakened to the advantages 
which such a system of communication 


would offer, would create a demand 
for transmission far exceeding the 
powers of any practicable number of 
conducting wires. 

But with asystem constructed on 
the principle adopted by Mr. Bain, a 
single wire is capable of transmitting 
about 20,000 words per hour, and two 
wires would therefore transmit 40,000 
per hour, being thirty three times 
more than can now be transmitted. 

By the adoption of this system, 
therefore, the tariff of transmission 
might, with the same profit, be reduced 
in a ratio of about thirty to one, so that 
a despatch, the transmission of which 
would now cost a pound, would be 
sent at the cost of eight-pence. 

But it is evident that in the working 
out of the system, many other sources 
of economy would be developed, and 
a much greater reduction of expenses 
effected, 

When the powers of this improved 
telegraph shall be brought into full 
operation, and when this mode of in- 
tercommunication shall be available 
by the public in all parts of Europe, 
great changes in the social and com- 
mercial relations of the centres of com- 
merce and population must be witness- 
ed. Hitherto the use of the telegraph 
on tha Continent has been limited to 
the government. The public has been 
altogether excluded from it.. Such a 

system, however, cannot be of long du- 
ration, and the precursors of a speedy 
change are already apparent. A pro- 
ject of law has been presented to the 
Legislative Assembly by the French 
Government, to open the telegraph to 
commerce and the public. Lines of 
electric telegraph have been construct- 
ed, and are already in operation, along 
the principal lines of railway in France. 
A commission has been appointed by 
the Belgian Government, toreport upon 
the means which ought to be adopted 
to construct lines of electric telegraph 
throughout that kingdom, Lines of 
considerable extent are in operation in 
the Prussian States, and still more 
extended systems are in preparation. 
Measures are in progress for the 
establishment of lines of electric tele- 
graphs in the territories of Austria, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, Baden, 
and all the lesser states of Germany. 
The Emperor of Russia has issued or- 
ders for the construction of lines of 
telegraphic wires to connect St. Peters- 
burgh with Moscow, and with the 
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Prussian, Saxon, and Austrian lines of 
telegraph. 

The measures for sinking a system of 
conducting wires in the channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais are in progress. 
Of the ultimate practicability of this 
project there seems no good ground 
for doubt. In the Unite dd States wires 
have been already sunk in several 
arms of the sea, under which a never- 
ending stream of (lespatches passes, and 
although the width of these pieces of 
water is in no case so considerable as 
that of the Straits of Dover, difficulties 
of the same kind as those encountered 
in the latter case have been success- 
fully surmounted. 

When Dover shall have been united 
with Calais, by the realisation of this 
project, and when the various lines 
now in progress, and contemplated, 
on the Continent shall be completed, 
London will be connected by continu- 
ous lines of telegraphic communication 
with Brussels, Berlin, Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, Bremen, Dantzig, Leipsic, Dres- 
den, Prague, Vienna, Trieste, Munich, 
Augsburgh, Stuttgard, and the towns 
along the right bank of the Rhine, from 
Cologne to Basle; also with Amster- 
dam, the Hague, Rotte rdam, Antwerp, 

and every part of Belgium; also with 
Boulogne, Lille, Valenciennes, Paris, 
Strasburgh, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and all the intermediate towns. 
On the arrival of the Indian mail 


at Marseilles the leading journals of 


London, at a cost which would ap- 
pear fabulous, have obtained their 
despatches by means of special cou- 
riers riding express from Mz arseilles to 
Boulogne, and by express steamers 
from Boulogne to Folkestone. All 
this will be changed. ‘The agent 
the Times at Marseilles will receive 
from the Alexandrian steamer the de- 
spatches ready perforated on the ribbon 
of paper (a process which may be ex- 
ecuted before their arrival); he will 
take it to the telegraph office, where it 


will be attached to theinstrument, and 
will be transmitted direct to London 
at the rate of 20,000 words per hour 
on each wire. ‘Two wires will, there- 


of 
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fore, transmit three columns of the 
Times in eight minutes! ! 

If a London merchant desire to de- 
spatch an important communication to 
his correspondent at Hamburg or Ber- 
lin, he will be able to do so, and to 
obtain an answer in five minutes, pro- 
vided the letter and answer do not 
exceed a thousand words, and that his 
correspondent is ready without delay 
to reply. 

If the Foreign Secretary desire to 
send an important despatch to the 

3ritish minister at Vienna, he is 
obliged at present to expedite it by a 
queen’s messenger travelling express. 
He will then have only to get it per- 
forated on a ribbon of paper in cha- 
racters known only to himself and the 
ambassador, and to forward it to Vien- 
na at the rate of three hundred words 
per minute, 

A project has been announced in 
the journals, which might be justly re- 
garded as the creature of some candi- 
date for Bedlam, if, after what we have 
stated as being actually practised, we 
could dare to pronounce anything of 
the kind impracticable. The project 
we allude to is, to carry a telegraphic 
communication across the Atlantic! 
It is proposed to encase a number of 
wires In a coating which will not be 
affected by sea water, and to sink it in 
the ocean! One extremity of this 
electric cuble is to be fixed at New 
York or Boston, and the other, we 
presume, at Galway ! 

On the occasion of the first meet- 
ing of the British Association held in 
Dublin, in 1836, Dr. Lardner, in a 
speech delivered in the Rotunda, 
startled the public by a prediction, 
that “the day was at hand when a 
railway across Ireland, from Dublin to 
Galway, or some other western port 
connected with a line of Atlantic 
steamers, would render Ireland one 
stage on a great aeret » connecting 


London with New York.” It isa 


fact sufficiently curious, that this pre- 
diction has been literally verified ;* 
but what would have been said at that 
time, had the Doctor hinted at the bare 


* It is a curious circumstance that public rumour should impute a statement to the effect, 
that a steam voyage across the Atlantic was a physical impossibility, to Dr. Lardner, who, 
as we have seen, was the first to predict the establishment of steam communication with 
America, and who made that prediction on an occasion at once so memorable and so public, 


in the presence of at least three thousand persons. 


The calumny, however, being fabricated 


and circulated by interested parties, amused those who delight to find scientific men com- 
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possibility of an electric wire crossing 
reland, and forming a part of one 
continuous wire uniting these capitals, 
along which streams of intelligence, 
litical, commercial, and social, would 
Be constantly flowing ? 

It is curious to observe how often 
that which is regarded as fantastical 
and chimerical in one age, acquires 
the character of cold reality in ano- 
ther. Strada, in one of his prolusions, 
says Addison, 

. 


“ Gives an account of a chimerical corres- 


pondence between two friends by the help of 


a certain loadstone, which had such a virtue 
in it, that if touched by two several needles, 
when one of these needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at ever so great 
a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. He tells us that two 
friends, being each of them possessed of these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscrib- 
ing it with twenty-four letters, in the same 
manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They ther 
fixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates in such a manner, that it could move 
round without impediment, so as to point to 
any of the twenty-four letters. Upon their 
separating from one another into distant 
countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse 
with one another by this their invention, 
Accordingly, when they were some hundred 
miles asunder, each of them shut himself up 
in his closet at the time appointed, and im- 
mediately cast his eye upon the dial-plate. 
If he had a mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every letter 
that formed the words that he had occasion 
for, making a little pause at the end of every 
word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sym- 
pathetic needle moving of itself to every 
letter which that of lis correspondent point- 
ed at. By this means, they talked toge- 
ther across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant 
over cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 
“Tf M. Scudery, or any other writer of ro- 
mance (continues Addison) had introduced 
a necromancer, who is generally in the train 
of a knight-errant, making a present to two 


lovers of a couple of those abovementioned 
needles, the reader would not have been a 
little pleased to have scen them correspond- 
ing with one another when they were guarded 
by spies and watches, or separated by castles 
and adventures. 

“Tn the meanwhile, if ever this invention 
should be revived or put in practice, I woul 
propose that on the lover's dial-plate there 
should be written, not only the twenty-four 
letters but several entire words, which have 
always a place in passionate epistles ; as 
flames, darts, die, language, absence, Cu- 
pid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the 
like. This would very much abridge the 
lover's pains in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant words with a single 
turn of the needle.” 


Addison wrote this in 1711. Had 
he lived an hundred and forty years 
later he would have seen not only the 
sympathetic needles of Strada, but 
even the alphabetic dial literally real- 
ised. ‘The form of magnetic telegraph 
invented by M. Siemens, and cun- 
structed and in operation on some ot 
the Prussian lines, presents the pre- 
cise form described by Strada. The 
needles established at two distant sta- 
tions play upon two dials, on which, 
instead of the twelve hours, are en- 
graved the twenty-four letters, and 
the electric current and the mecha- 
nism connected with it cause the needles 
to move sympathetically. Whatever 
letter one is made to point at, the other 
instantly turns to the same, even 
though they should be separated by 
** cities or mountains, seas or de- 
serts, 

ut he might witness still greater 
miracles. A lover in London might 
write an epistle to his mistress in Vi- 
enna, the handle of the pen being in 
London, and its point and the sheet 
of paper on which the letter is writ- 
ten, being in Vienna! By a further 
improvement, which is announced in 
one of the memoirs recently read be- 
fore the French Institute, it appears 


that an individual can, by means of 


mitting blunders; and, although it has been since refuted, and the authentic reports of the 
day which appeared in the Z'imes newspaper, of Dr. Lardner’s speeches delivered in Dublin 
in 1836, and in Bristol in 1837, to the very contrary effect, have been republished, the public 
still clings to what it considers a capital joke against scientific men and their predictions. 
The Times itself revived the old story in the year 1845, when Dr, Lardner addressed a letter 
to the editor, in which he reproduced from the Times paper itself the report of the speech, 
from which it appeared, that the statement made by him was precisely the reverse. This 
settled the point for the moment ; but it _ often been since, and will probably always 
continue to be revived,—See Times, Oct, 29, 1845, 
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the clectro-chemical tele: graph, pro- 
duce written characters in ordinary 
writing upon paper placed at any dis- 
tance from the writer. Thus, a mer- 
chant at London may take a pen in 
his hand, and with it write a letter 
or draw a bill; this letter, or this 
bill, shall at the same moment be com- 
mitted to paper, letter for letter, 
and word for word, in any desired 
lace telegraphic ally connected with 
Sake in Petersburgh for e: xample, 
and such letter or bill, so written, 
shall be in the handwriting, and shall 
be signed with the usual “signature of 
the writer, and this shall be accom- 
plished instantly upon the movement 
of the pen in the hi ands of the writer 
in London! 

The method of working this last mi- 
racle is not given in detail, but it is 
indicated with sufficient clearness to 
enable an adept to comprehend its 
principle. 

At the moment we are engaged upon 
this article, a circumstance has occur- 
red so closely connected with the appli- 
cation of physic al discoveries to e!e- 

vated purposes, that we cannot forbear 
to advert to it. 

Of all the wonderful discoveries 
which modern science has given birth 
to, there is perhaps not one which has 
been applied to useful purposes on a 
scale so unexpectedly contracted 
that by which we are enabled to pene- 
trate into the immense ocean of air with 
which our globe is surrounded, and 
to examine the physical phenomena 
which are manifested in its upper strata. 
One would have supposed that the mo- 
ment the power was conferred upon us 
to leave the surface of the earth, and 
rise above the clouds into the Super ior 
regions, a thousand eager inquirers 
would present themselv es as agents in 
researches in a region so comple tely 
untrodden, if such term may here be 
permitted. 

Nevertheless, this great invention of 
rial navigation has “remained almost 
barren. Ifwe except the celebrated 
wrial voyage of Gay-Lussac in 1804, 
the balloon, with its wonderful pow- 
ers, has been allowed to degenerate 
into a mere theatrical exhibition, ex- 
citing the vacant and unreflecting won- 
der of the multitude. Instead of being 
aninstrument of philosophical research, 
it has become « mere expedient for 
profit in the hands of charlatans, so 
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much so, that, on the occasion to which 
we are now about to advert, the per- 
sons who engaged in the project in- 
curred failure, ‘and risked their lives, 
from their aversion to avail themselves 
of the experience of those who had 
made erostation a mere spectacle for 
profit. They thought that to touch 
pitch they must be defiled, and prefer- 
red danger and the risk of failure to 
such association. 

Tt is now about two months since M. 

surral, a chemist of some distinction 
at Paris, and M. Bixio, a member of 
the Legislative Assembly (whose name 
will be remembered in connexion with 
the bloody insurrection of June, 1848, 
when, bravely and humanely discharg- 

ing his duty in attempting to turn his 
guilty fellow-citizens from their course, 
he nearly shared the fate of the Arch. 
bishop, and was severely wounded), re- 
solved upon making a grand experi- 
ment with a view to observe and re- 
cord the meteorological phenomena of 
the strata of the atmosphere, ata greater 
height and with more precision than 
had hitherto been ac complished. But 
from the motives which we have ex- 
plained, the project was kept secret, 
and it was resolved that the experiment 
should be made at an hour of the morn- 
ing, and under circumstances, which 
would prevent it from degenerating 
into an exhibition. MM. Ar: azo and 
Regnault undertook to supply the erial 
voyagers with a programme of the pro- 
posed performance, and instruments 
suited to the projected observations. 
M. Arago prepared the programme, in 
which was stated clearly what observa- 
tions were to be made at every stage 
of the ascensional movement. 

It was intended that the balloon 
should be so managed as to come to 
rest at certain altitudes, when barome- 
tric, thermometric, hygrometric, po- 
lariscopic, and other observations, were 
to be taken and noted; the balloon after 
each series of observations to make a 
new ascent. 

The precious instruments by which 
these observations were to be made 
were prepared, and in some cases actu- 
ally fabricated and graduated, by the 
hands of M. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appen- 
dages, recourse was had to some of 
those persons who have followed the 
fabrication of balloons asa sort of trade, 
for the purposes of exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the 
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voyagers were not so fortunate, as we 
shall presently see, and still less so in 
having taken the resolution to ascend 
alone, unaccompanied by a practised 
wronaut. It is probable that if they 
had selected a person, such as Mr. 
Green, for example, who had already 
made frequent ascents for the mere 
purpose of exhibition, and who had be- 
come familiar with the practical ma- 
nagement of the machine, a much more 
favourable result would have ensued. 
As it was, the two voyagers ascended 
for the first time, and placed them- 
selves in a position like that of a natu- 
ral philosopher, who, without previous 
yractice, should undertake to drive a 
Saenéilen with its train, on arailway 
at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the 
humble but indispensable aid of an ex- 
perienced engine-driver. 

The necessary preparations having 
been made, and the programme and 
the instruments prepared, it was re- 
solved to make the ascent from the 
garden behind the Observatory at Paris, 
a plateau of some elevation, and free 
from buildings and other obstacles, at 
day-break of Saturday, the 29th June. 
At midnight the balloon was brought 
to the spot, but the inflation was not 
completed until nearly 10 o’clock, a.m. 

It has since been proved that the 
balloon was old and worn, and that it 
ought not to have been supplied for 
such an occasion. 

It was obviously patched, and it is 
now known that two sempstresses were 
employed during the preceding day in 
mending it, and some stitching even 
was found necessary after it had ar- 
rived at the Observatory. 

The net-work which included and 
supported the car was new, and not 
originally made with a view to the 
balloon it enclosed, the consequences 
of which will be presently seen. 

The night, between Friday and Sa- 
turday, was one of continual rain, and 
the balloon and its netting became 
thoroughly saturated with moisture. 
By the time the inflation had been com- 
pleted, it became evident that the net- 
work was too small; but in the anxiety 
to carry into effect the project, the 
consequences of this were most unac- 
countably overlooked. We say unac- 
countably, because it is extremely dif- 
ficult to conceive how experimental 

hilosophers and practised observers, 
ike MM. Arago and Regnault, to 
say nothing of numerous subordinate 
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scientific agents who were present, did 
not anticipate what must have ensued 
in the upper regions of the air. Ne. 
vertheless, such was the fact. 

On the morning of Saturday, the in- 
struments being duly deposited in the 
car, the two enterprising voyagers 
placed themselves in it, and the bal- 
loon, which previously had been held 
down by the strength of twenty men, 
was liberated, and left to plunge into 
the ocean of air, at twenty-seven mi- 
nutes after ten o’clock. 

The weather, as we have already 
stated, was unfavourable — the sky 
being charged with clouds. As it was 
the purpose of this project to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere 
than those which it had been customary 
for wronautic exhibitors to rise to, the 
arrangements of ballast and inflation 
which were adopted were such as to 
cause the ascent to be infinitely more 
rapid than in the case of public ex- 
hibitions ; in short, the balloon darted 
upwards with the speed of an arrow, 
and in two minutes from the mo- 
ment it was liberated, that is to say, 
at twenty-nine minutes past ten, 
plunged into the clouds, and was with- 
drawn from the anxious view of the 
distinguished persons assembled in the 
garden of the Observatory. 

While passing through this dense 
cloud, the voyagers carefully observed 
the barometer, and knew by the rapid 
fall of the mercury that they were as- 
cending with a great velocity. Fifteen 
minutes elapsed before they emerged 
from the cloud; when they did so, 
however, a glorious spectacle presented 
itself. The balloon, emerging from 
the superior surtace of the cloud, rose 
under a splendid canopy of azure, and 
shone with the rays of a brilliant sun. 
The cloud which they had just passed 
was soon scen several thousand feet 
below them. From the observations 
taken with the barometer and thermo- 
meter, it was afterwards found that the 
thickness of the cloud through which 
they had passed was 9,800 feet—a 
little less than two miles. On emerg- 
ing from the cloud, our observers ex- 
amined the barometer, and found that 
the mercury had fallen to the height of 
18 inches; the thermometer showed a 
temperature of 45° Fahr. The height 
of the balloon above the level of the 
sea was then 14,200 feet. At the 
moment of emerging from the cloud, 
M. Barral made polariscopic observa- 
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tion, which established a fact foreseen 
by M. Arago, that the light reflected 
from the surface of the clouds was un- 
polarised light. 

The continued and somewhat con- 
siderable fall of the barometer informed 
the observers that their ascent still con- 
tinued to be rapid. The rain which 
had previously fallen, and which wetted 
the balloon, and saturated the cordage 
forming the net-work, had now ceased, 
or, to speak more correctly, the balloon 
had passed above the region in which 
the rain prevailed. The strong action 
of the sun, and almost complete dry- 
ness of the air in which the vast ma- 
chine now floated, caused the evapo- 
ration of the moisture which enveloped 
it. The cordage and the balloon be- 
coming dry, and thus relieved of a 
certain weight of liquid, was affected 
as though a quantity of ballast had 
been thrown out, and it darted up- 
wards with increased velocity. 

It was within one minute of eleven 
when the observers, finding the baro- 
meter cease the upward motion, and 
finding that the machine oscillated 
round a position of equilibrium by no- 
ticing the bearing of the sun, they 
found the epoch favourable for another 
series of observations. The barometer 
there indicated that the balloon had 
attained the enormous height of 19,700 
feet. The moisture which had invest- 
ed the thermometer had frozen 
it, and obstructed, for the moment, 
observations with it. It was while M. 
Barral was occupied in wiping the ici- 
cles from it, that, turning his eye up- 
wards, he beheld what would have 
been sufficient to have made the stout- 
est heart quail with fear. 

‘To explain the catastrophe which at 
this moment, and at nearly 20,000 feet 
above the surface of the earth, and 
about a mile above the highest strata 
of the clouds, menaced the voyagers, 
we must recur to what we have already 
stated in reference to the balloon and 
the net-work. As it was intended to 
ascend to an unusual altitude, it was 
of course known that in consequence 
of the highly rarefied state of the at- 
mosphere, and its very much diminish- 
ed pressure, the gas contained in the 
balloon would have a great tendency 
to distend, and consequently space 
must be allowed for the play of this 
effect. The balloon, therefore, at 
starting, was not nearly filled with gas, 
and yet, as we have explained it, very 
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nearly filled the net-work which en- 
closed it. Is it not strange that some 
among the scientific men present did 
not foresee, that when it would ascend 
into a highly rarefied atmosphere, it 
would necessarily distend itself to such 
a magnitude, that the netting would 
be utterly insufficient to contain it ? 
Such effect, so strangely unforeseen, 
now disclosed itself practically realised 
to the astonished and terrified eyes of 
M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled 
as not only completely to fill the net- 
ting which covered it, but to force its 
way, in a frightful manner, through the 
hoop under it, from which the ear and 
the voyagers were suspended. 

In short, the inflated silk protrud- 
ing downwards through the hoop, now 
nearly touched the heads of the voy- 
agers. In this emergency the remedy 
was sufficiently obvious. 

The valve must be opened, and the 
balloon breathed, so as to relieve it 
from the over-inflation. Now it is well 
known that the valve in this machine 
is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a length 
more or less considerable, connected 
with the lower part of the balloon, 
through which sleeve the string of the 
valve passes. M. Barral, on looking 
for this sleeve, found that it had dis- 
appeared. Further search showed that 
the balloon being awkwardly and im- 
properly placed in the enclosing net- 
work, the valve-sleeve, instead of hang- 
ing clear of the hoop, had been gathered 
up in the net-work above the hoop; so 
that, to reach it, it would have been 
necessary to have forced a passage be- 
tween the inflated silk and the hoop. 

Now here it must be observed, that 
such an incident could never have hap- 
pened to the most commonly-practised 
balloon exhibitor, whose first measure, 
betore leaving the ground, would be to 
secure access to, and the play of the 
valve. This, however, was, in the pre- 
sent case, fatally overlooked. It was, 
in fine, now quite apparent that either 
of two effeets must speedily ensue—viz., 
either the car and the voyagers would 
be buried in the inflated silk which was 
descending upon them, and thus they 
would be suffocated; or that the force 
of distention must burst the balloon. 
If a rupture were to take place in that 
part immediately over the car, then the 
voyagers would be suffocated by an 
atmosphere of hydrogen; if it should 
take place at a superior part, then the 
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balloon, rapidly discharged of its gas, 
would be precipitated to the earth, and 
the destruction of its occupants ren- 
dered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances the voy- 


agers did not lose their presence of 


mind, but calmly considered their situ- 
ation, and promptly decided upon the 
course to be adopted. M. Barral 
climbed up the side of the car, and the 
net-work suspending it, and forced his 
way through the hoop, so as to catch 
hold of the v yalve-sleeve. In this ope- 
ration, however, he was obliged to ex- 
ercise a force which produced a rent in 
a part of the silk below the hoop, and 
immediately over the car. In a mo- 
ment the hydrogen gas issued with ter- 
rible force from the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in 
an atmosphere of it. 

Respiration became impossible, and 
they were nearly suffocated. A glance 
at the barometer, however, showed them 
that they were falling to the ground 
with the most fearful r: apidity. 

During a few moments they expe- 
rienced all the anguish attending as- 
phyxia. From this situation, however, 
they were relicved more speedily than 
they could then have imagined possible ; 
but the cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, and inspired them with 
fresh terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the 
baromet knew that they were being 
precipit: od to the surface of the e: uth 
with a + clocity so prodigious, that the 
passage of the balloon through theatmos- 
phere dispelled the mass of hydrogen 
with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that 
the small rent which had been produced 
in the lower part of the balloon, by the 
abortive attempt to obtain access to the 


valve, could not have been the cause of 


a fall so rapid. 

M. Barral accordingly proceeded to 
examine the external surface of the 
balloon, as far as it was visible from 
the car, and, to his astonishment and 
terror, he discovered that a rupture 
had taken place, and that a rent was 
made about five feet in length along 
the equator of the machine, through 
which, of course, the gas was now es- 
caping in immense quantities. Here 
was the ¢ cause of the frightful prec ipi- 
tation of the descent, and a source of 
imminent danger in the fall. 

M. Barral promptly decided on the 
course to be taken, 
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Tt was resolved to check the descent 
by the discharge of the ballast, and 
every other article of weight. But this 
process, to be effectual, required to be 
conducted with considerable coolness 
and skill. They were some thousand 
feet above the clouds. Ifthe ballast 
were dismissed too soon, the balloon 
must again acquire a pe rilous velocity 
before it would reach the earth. If, 
on the other hand, its descent were not 
moderated in time, its fall might be- 
come so precipitate as to be ungo- 
vernable. Nine or ten sand-bags being, 
therefore, reserved for the last and criti- 
cal moment, all the rest of the ballast 
was discharged. The fall being still 
frightfully rapid, the voyagers ca st out, 
as the y dese ended thr ou; sh the cloud al- 
ready mentioned, every article of weight 
which they had, among which were 
the blankets and woollen clothing 
which they had brought to cover them 
in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, their shoes, several bottles of 
wine, all, in fine, save and except the 
philosophical instruments. These they 
regarded as the soldier does his flag, 
not to be surrendered save with one 
M. Bixio, when about to throw ov 
a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, 
composed of copper, and filled with 
water, was forbidden by M. Barral, 
and obeyed the injunction. 

They soon emerged from the lower 
stratum of the cloud, through which 
they had fallen in less than two mi- 
nutes, having taken fifteen minutes to 
ascend through it. The earth was 
now in sight, and they were dropping 
upon it like a stone. Every weigh ty 
article had been dismissed, except the 
nine sand-bags which had been design- 
edly reserved to break the shock on 
arriving at the surface. They observed 
that they were direetly over some vine- 
grounds near Lagny, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne, and 
could distinctly see a number of la- 
bourers e ngaged i in their ordinary toil, 
who regarde d with unmeasured asto- 
nishment the enormous object about 
to drop upon them. It was only when 
they arrived at a few hundred feet from 
the surface that the nine oe of sand 
were dropped by M. Barral, and by 
this mancenvre the lives of the voy- 
agers were probably saved, ‘The bi il. 
loon reached the ground, and the car 
struck among the vines. Hap; rily the 
wind was gentle ; ; but gentle as it was 
it was sufficient, a acting upon the enor. 
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mous surface of the balloon, to drag the 
ear along the ground, as if it were 
drawn by fiery and ungovernable horses. 
Now arrived a moment of difficulty 
and danger, which also had been fore- 

seen and provided for by M. Barral. 
If either of the voyagers had singly 
leaped from the car, the balloon, li: ght- 
ened of so much weight, would di art up 
again into the air. Neither voyager 
would consent, then, to purchase his 
own safety at the risk of the other. M. 
Barral, therefore, 
down from the car, laying hold of the 
vine-stakes, as he was dragged along, 
and directing M. Bixio to hold fast to 
his feet. In this way the two voyagers, 


by their united bodies, formed a sort of 


anchor, the arms of M. Barral playing 


the part of the fluke, and the body of 


M. Bixio that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged 
over a portion of the vineyard rapidly, 
without any other injury than a scratch 
or contusion of the fac e, produced by 
one of the vine-stakes. 

The labourers just referred to mean- 
while collected, and pursued the bal- 
loon, and finally sueceeded in securing 
it, and in liber rating the voyagers, whom 
they afterw ards th: inked for the bottles 
of excellent wine which, as the y sup- 
posed, had fallen from the heavens, 
and which, wonderful to relate, had 
not been broken from the fall, although, 
as has been stated, they had been dis- 
charged ahove the clouds. The asto- 
nishment and perplexity of the rustics 

can be imagined on seeing these bot- 
tles drop in “the vineyard. 

This fact also shows how perpendi- 
cularly the balloon must have dropped, 
since the bottles, dismissed from such 
a height, fell in the same field where, 
in a minute afterwards, the balloon also 
dropped. 

‘The entire descent from the altitude 
of twenty thousand feet was effected 
in seven minutes, being at the average 
rate of fifty feet per second. 

In fine, we have to report that these 
adventurous partisans of science, no- 
thing discouraged by the catastrophe 
which has occur red, have resolved to 
renew the experiment under, as may 
be hoped, less inauspicious circum. 
stances ; and we trust that on the next 
occasion they will not disdain to avail 
themselves of the co-operation and pre- 
sence of some one of these persons, who 
having hitherto practised «rial navi. 
gation for the mere purposes of amuse. 
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ment, will, doubtless, be too happy to 
invest one at least of “their labours with 
a more useful and more noble charac- 
ter. 


Our limits warn us that this article, 
which has already exceeded customary 
bounds, must come to a close. We 
must, therefore, leave to others to pur- 
sue the consequences of the inventions 
which we have in these pages hastily 
indicated. What social, commerci ial, 
and political changes may not be looked 
for, when all the great centres of popu- 
lation, industry, and commerce have 
been brought into intellectual contact ! 
when persons and things are carried 
over the surface of the land at a mile 
a minute, and intelligence at the rate 
of a couple of hundred thousand miles 
per second ! ! 

The author of some of the most 
pular fictions of the day has affirmed, 
that in adapting to his purpose the re- 
sults of his personal observation on 
men and manners, he had found him- 
self compelled to mitigate the real in 
order to bring it within the limits of 
the probable. No attentive and con- 
templative observer of the progress of 
the arts of life, at the present time, can 
fail to be struck with the prevalence of 
the same churacter in their results as 
that which compelled the writer alluded 
to to suppress the most wonderful of 
what had fallen under his eye, in order 
to bring his descriptions “within the 
bounds of credibility. 

Many are old enough to remember 
the time when persons, correspondence, 
and merchandise were transported from 
place to place in this country by stage- 
coaches, vans, and wagons. 

In those days the fast-coach, with 
its team of spanking blood-horses, and 
its bluff driver, with broad-brimmed 
hat and drab box-coat, from which a 
dozen capes we re pr endant, who * han- 
dled the ribbons” wi ith such consum- 
mate art, could pick a fly from the ear 
of the off-leader, and turn into the 
gateway of Charing-Cross with the 
precision of a geometrician, were the 
topics of the unbounded admiration of 
the traveller. Certain coaches obtained 
a special celebrity and favour with the 
public ; 

We cannot forget how the eye of the 
trave ler glis stened when he mentioned 

he srizhton * Age,” the Glasgow 
66 Mail,” the Shrewsbur y eW onde -,” 
or the Exeter ‘ Defiance,”"—the Age, 
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which made its trip in five hours, and 
the Defiance, which acquired its fame 
by completing the journey between 
London and Exeter in less than thirty 
hours. 

The rapid circulation of intelligence 
was also the boast of those times. 
With what pride was it not announced 
that the news of each afternoon formed 
a topic of conversation at tea-tables the 
same evening, twenty miles from Lon- 
don, and that the morning Journals, 
still damp from the press, were served 
at breakfast within a radius of thirty 
miles, as early as the frequenters of 
the London clubs received them. 

Now let us imagine that some pro- 
found thinker, deeply versed in the 
resources of Science and Art at that 
epoch, were to have gravely and pub. 
licly predicted that the generation ex- 
isting then and there would live to 
see all these admirable performances 
become obsolete, and consigned to 
the history of the past; that they 
would live to regard such vehicles as 
the Age and Defiance the clumsy ex- 
pedients of past times, and their ce ler ity 
such as to satisfy those alone who 
were in a backward state of civili- 
sation ! 

Let us imagine that such a person 
were to affirm that his contemporaries 
would live to see a coach like the Exe- 
ter Defiance making its trip, not in 
thirty, butin five hours, and drawn, not 
by two hundred blood horses, but by 
a moderate-sized stove and four bushels 
of coals ! 

Let us further imagine the same 
sagacious individual to declare that 
his contemporaries would live to see 
a building erected in the 
London, in the cellars of which ma- 
chinery would be provided for the 
fabrication of artificial lightning, which 
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should be supplied to order, at a fixed 
price, in any quantity required, and 
of any prescribed force ; that conduc- 
tors would be carried from this building 
to all parts of the country, by whic h 
such lightning should be sent at will ; 
that in ‘the attics of this same building 
would be provided certain small in- 
struments like barrel-organs or piano- 
fortes, played on by boys; that by 
means of these instruments, the : afore- 
said lightning should, at the will and 
pleasure of the said boys, deliver mes- 
sages at any — of E urope, from 
Petersburgh’ to Naples; and in fine, 
that t answers to such messages should 
be received instantaneously, and by 
like means: that in this same building 
offices should be provided, where any 
lady or gentleman might enter, at any 
hour, and for a few shillings send 
a message by lightning to Paris or 
Vienna, and ‘by waiting for a few mo- 
ments, reccive an answer ! 

If such predictions had been ha- 
Zé wrded by any individual, however 
eminent might be his reputation, and 
great his acquirements, he would be 
inevitably set down as a fitter occu- 
pant of Bedlam than any other place 
of abode. Yet most of these things 
have come to pass, and the rest only 
wait the completion of the mechanism 
necessary to execute them. Such 
things have become so interwoven with 
our ‘daily habits, that familiarity has 
7 the edge of wonder. 

Compared with all such realities, 
the illusions of Oriental romance grow 
pale; fact stands higher than fiction in 
the scale of the marvellous; the feats 
of Aladdin are tame and dull; and the 
Genius of the Lamp yields precedence 
to the Spirits which preside over the 
Battery and the Boiler. 
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SCENES FROM AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN PARIS, 


FEBRUARY, 1848, 


CHAPTER I. 


* Farewell! a word that must be and hath been, 


A sound which makes us linger—yet—farewell !’ 


Partines are rarely otherwise than 
sad; even the schoolboy has his little 
grief when starting for the holidays. 
Jt may be for a boy. -friend, a tree, a 
flower, a pet, the young housemaid, or 
the old housekeeper; it is sad, indeed, to 
part from what we like or love; the 
last shake of hands, the last look, the 
last kiss tears the heart. But by how 
much sadder is it to neither press the 
hand nor kiss the lips which we have 
often pressed and kissed with fervent 
warmth, when parting, at the most, 
for four and twenty hours, to say fare- 
well in an affected tone of carelessness, 
feeling one is watched, suspected, when 
months must intervene before we kiss 
those lips again, if ever. 

There are such trying scenes in life, 
and we remember one. 

Brandon, to his horror, was ushered 
into a crowded drawing-room. Though 
no skilled man of the world, the youth 
had still sufficient power with his lips 
to work them into one of those every- 
day smiles in common use; and though 
he had not seen, he guessed the pre- 
sence of two soft blue eyes, which, 
guarded as they were, still looked on 
no one half so kindly as on him, and 
seemed to feel and know the cause 
why they had been as yet unnoticed by 
the new arrival. 

“You leave us to-day, Reginald,’ 
said the hostess, mother of Blue-eyes ; 
and being also an old friend of Bran. 
don's, used his Christian name. 

** Yes, I leave to-day.” 

“© We'll all miss you very much.’ 

** You're very kind to say so.” 

« Tom, especially.” 

‘* | wish to Jove,” said the gentle- 
man alluded to, “ I was going with 
you, but here I’m stuck.” 

“| wish it too, Tom ;” while Bran- 
don’s heart added, “but alone, Tom, 
and in my place.” 

«© You have not looked, or bowed to 
Mary (Blue-eyes) yet,” remarked the 
hostess. ‘She has been trying all she 
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can to get a bow from you; I suppose 
you have thrown away your manners 
to travel more at ease and lightly.” 

Blue-eyes looked up. Brandon met 
them, and expressed a thousand par- 
dons for not having bowed before, but 
he really had not seen her, her side 
face was turned—as if he didn’t know 
Blue-eye’s profile, nor ever touched 
it with his lips. Well, well, if lies can 
be excused, they must be love’s red 
lies, that publish their disgrace in 
blushes, and publicly atone, as Bran- 
don’s cheeks did on the moment, for 
the errors of his lips. 

** T assure you,” added Brandon, “ 1 
had no intention of going away without 

taking leave of you, Mary, as well as 
of all my kind friends here.’ Manly and 
outspoken i in words, but only a throw- 
ing of dust into honest people’ seyes; he 
had devotedly hoped and prayed to find, 
and—yes, why should not it be writ- 
ten down?—and hiss, Blue-eyes alone 
within that very drawing-room, the 
hostess and his other friends being out. 

“‘[ am very sure,” said Blue-eyes, 
“you would not do any thing so rude.” 

This was perfectly true; he was in- 
capable of it. 

The conversation flagged, rallied, 
flagged again ; some visiters went off, 
fresh came in; Blue-eyes and Brandon 
so placed as not even to talk common- 
place, with which skilled hands can 
sometimes baffle a whole company, and 
interchange their thoughts. 

An hour passed. In one hour more 
Brandon had to start. Brandon felt 
sick at heart, and then grew desperate. 
Blue-eyes trembled, looked to Bran- 
don, paled, blushed, and while her lips 
made answer to common-place remarks, 
her heart throbbed tumultuously with 
love and with despair. 

The clock upon the chimney struck— 
a quarter gone from Brandon's hour; 
three quarters still remained to pack 
a trunk, catch a railway train, and bid 
adieu to all he cared for most in life. 
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It was lucky Brandon's residence was 
near his friends, and both were near 
the station, or Brandon might as well 
have given up his journey fur that day, 
at all events. 

“Do you know, Reginald,” said 
Tom, “ you had better not be late? 
its devilish near the time.” This was 
a heartless vagabond, whose delights 
were luggage, and confusion, and see- 
ing people off. 

“TI must show you,” said Blue-eyes 
to a lady visiter, “ the worsted pattern 
I am working for a stool.” 

“Do; that’s a dear.” 

* You are a little in advance of 
railway time,” answered Brandon to 
his friend. 

*¢T am not so sure of that,” rejoined 
young Tom. 

Blue-eyes had risen for the pattern, 
and stood between the chair that Bran- 
don sat on and the table in the drawer 
of which the pattern lay. 

“T’'ll not be responsible, recollect, 
if you are late, Reginald,” said Tom, 
after a moment’s pause, in the tone of 
a man who has discharged his duty, and 
buttons his coat. 

It was the very gentlest pressure in 
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the world, more touch than pressure, 
and yet it passed, like an electric shock, 
to Brandon’s heart. Strange connex- 
ion that between a heart and a little 
hand that touched another hand. 

* Do you know, Reginald,” said the 
hostess, who up to this had been en- 
gaged, nose to nose, with a leading 
lady scandal-speaker of the day, “I 
quite agree with Tom, it’s getting 
very near the time.” 

«* Well, I believe I must at length 
bid you all good bye,” and Brandon 
rose, 

The worsted pattern fell, and Mary 
stooped, and Brandon too, to pick it 
up; and on his cheek he felt dear Blue- 
eye’s warm breath beating, and clus. 
tering light brown ringlets fall, and 
heard the whispered Saxon word 
“farewell,” and that was all; they 
picked the worsted pattern up. 

** Come, now, bolt,” whispered Tom, 
who was deep-seeing, and humane at 
heart, “ don’t mind the rest.” 

*«* Mother, Reginald hasn't time to 
shake hands with you all, so he won't 
make any jealous, but bids you all good 
bye through me;” and Tom pushed and 
bustled off with Reginald Brandon. 


CHAPTER I, 


* The letter killeth—the spirit giveth life.” 


Tuar night a girl knelt in prayer by 
her bedside. The sin must truly have 
been great, the crime of darkest dye, 
which the apparent fervour and deep 
sorrow of that prayer aud girl would 
not have blotted out for ever in the 
sight of heaven. The recording angel, 
as he noted down that broken, irregular 
appeal, may have dropped tears for 
secretgrief seeking relief from heaven; 
but they were not tears that blotted 
out ; they served to register for ever 
a girl’s heartfelt prayer for him she 
loved. 

The prayer, perchance, might not 
have been considered orthodox, judged 
by a bench of modern bishops; there 
were such words, and vows, and wishes 
breathed, as one but rarely meets with 
in church rubricrons and rituals; for 
instance, there were phrases of this 
nature uttered: “ Oh! may we meet 
again "—“ Never to separate ”"—Pre- 
serve him from all ill, from debt, from 


wine, from cards’—* And, ch! from 


smoking, too—they say it leads to bad, 
besides *twould spoil his lovely teeth ; 
he always shows them when he smiles ; 
and, oh! preserve him, too” (here 
there were tears and sobs), “ from 
loving any one but me.” And so the 
prayer went on; a strange medley, it 
is true, of vanities and sinful aspira- 
tions. Condemnable it may be in the 
eyes of stern critics; but recollect, good 
friends, that you must take our heroine 
as you find her; and she’s not an 
angel—never tried to pass for such, 
but just a fair, very fair, weak—per- 
haps, too, some might call it very 
weak—kind, loving sister, woman. 

And still, in spite of all, that prayer 
was gentle, holy, true; and such, per- 
chance, in spirit, too, as early Christians 
may have breathed, when prayer as 
yet was young, and clumsy, and homely, 
full many a day ago, in their own dear 
land of Syria. 

For true it is—and pity that it 
should be true—in latter days, there 
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has crept among our churches, to a 
great extent, a certain cold, formular, 
sacerdotal slang, which, whether it be 
used for discourse or for prayer, is 
grating tothe ear; and ifit ever reach 
a heart at all, it must be one most 
regularly predisposed, and nothing of 
a rebel. 

And, notwithstanding the increased 
erudition of the age, and with it, too, 
the proved abilities of many valued 
chiefs of the great Established Church 
in England, it may be fairly speculated 
whether, if the liturgy of that Church 
was lost, in manuscript and memory, 
and had to be re-written, we would 
not have a very different production 
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from that which now exists. Superior 
it might be in the show of learning, 
but in purity, universality, and, per- 
chance too, in humility, three cen- 
turies behind. 

The prayer that girl breathed to 
heaven, we must suppose was heard, 
unit though it was, amid the many 
prayers—how many of a different sort 
—that rose from earth; for soon reli- 
ance came, and hope, with faith, too, in 
thathope. While, following them, came 
tears of gratitude, and gentle dreams 
of joyous meetings unobserved, with 
love, embraces, kisses given, and these 
were sealed with sleep. 


CUAPTER UL 


“ A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
A shock to one, a thunderbolt to all."—Brroy, 


We meet our hero on a different 
scene from that on which we left him. 
He is borne along with the armed 
populace, who mount the staircase of 
the grandest palace in Europe; the 
old master has flown through one 
portal, as the new masters have en- 
tered by the other. Their fathers did 
the same before them; it is an old 
chapter of French history reprinted— 
the rehearsal of a favourite play. 

Reginald Brandon’s head was addled ; 
the clamour and fierce looks, with the 
wild laughter, and wilder greetings of 
the victors-—-their swords and sabres 
waving in the press like tails of game 
hounds. The joy was great, indeed ; 
the fox had been unearthed at last. 

llis head, indeed, was addled—the 
scene was like a vivid dream—the day 
of Marie Antoinette again ; but still 
he bore along through antechambers, 
galleries, grand apartments. Emo- 
tions force most men, at least the 
young, to join or to oppose. Reginald 
was not the straw to struggle with 
that stream, and so he yelped in with 
the savage pack, hurrah'd, yelled, and 
played his part right manfully in that 
wondrous carnival. 

And they were hot upon that old 
king, too; the very logs were blazing 
still, and not half burnt on the hearth, 
where, hearing counsel from a motley 
cabinet of boys and women, and stray 
men, he lingered, for the last time, as 
a king. 

Then in they broke, through cham. 


ber, bath, and boudoir, where even 
princes should have tapped most lov- 
ingly to be admitted ; there the Bour- 
bon women, freed from those eyes 
that do so love to pry into, and stare 
upon the great, might bathe, as Venus 
does, without restraint, and robe, un- 
robe, disport themselves as willed 
their humours and light whims. 

Love gifts, pretty trifles, locks of 
braided hair, garters blue or red, san- 
dals, robes for night and day; there 
they were strewed, torn, borne off in 
triumph. It was feeling, as it were, 
the glory of the thing, to roll about a 
royal bed, attired in a royal robe: 
it was a real democratic revel. 

But life is everywhere made up of 
contrast ; it is strange, it is true, Re- 
ginald had wandered at hap-hazard 
through the Palace of the Tuilleries, 
avoiding when he could the densely 
crowded chambers. At length he 
reached a little spiral staircase, thickly 
carpeted; he followed, and it led him 
to a room, whose door was closed, 
and on the panelling there was written 
in fresh ink, not yet well dried, the 
sentence: * Salon de lecture "—* On 
ne doit pas y entrer”—* Vive la Re- 
publique, le 24 Fevrier.” Our hero 
disobeyed the order, and went in; he 
found himself in presence of an old 
man, seated tranquilly in an easy chair, 
reading a book, from which he raised 
his eyes as Brandon entered. There 
was such a quiet in the room, so dif- 
ferent from the scene below, and such 
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composure in the old man’s face, that 
Reginald felt as though he were a 
trespasser, and mechanically exclaimed: 

*“ Pardon, sir, | fear I have in- 
truded !” 

* Not in the least, sir; you are an 
Englishman, and obeyed your national 
instinct.” 

« Oh, for that matter, sir, I presume 
I have as good a right 

“To be here as I have; quite as 
good; that little affiche I put up on 
the door, in order to enjoy a quiet rest, 
would have kept aFrench mob out, but 
not an Englishman ; the nationalities 
are quite distinct.” 

Reginald was still standing. 

« Be seated, sir, I pray you,” said 
the old man, “and tell me how are 
they getting on down stairs,” 

“ Why, much the same way as when 
you left them, I presume.” 

“1 left them half-an-hour ago ; 
I knew I'd find some quiet nook to 
rest in.” 

** One would need repose after such 
a scene,” said Brandon, feeling his ad- 
dled head. 

** Oh, it’s very good in its way, but 
not complete.” 

** How so?” 

“* Why, there are only two elements 
en sctne—the people and the palace ; 
the absence of the king leaves avacuum ; 
if there were even a prince or two, or 
else a Bourbon woman with a child;” 
and the old man sighed. 

** God be thanked there’s not.” 

“ Ah, sir, it’s plain you are nothing 
of an artist—no taste for the sublime.” 

«IT abhor blood.” 

*¢ What a cold nature.” 

«And murder.” 

«© [ don’t think I ever saw a more 
distinct nationality,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully. 

“I grieve to see an old man hold 
such sanguinary views.” 

“The elements of our minds are 
very different ; I see you cannot even 
understand me.” 

‘| hope there is some mistake.” 

‘I wonder could a man get a glass 
of water ; I feel very thirsty,” said the 
old man, rising. 


* This is not a stretch of fancy. 


was undamaged, nor was the writer the only witness to the scene described. 
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** Better have some wine, or a glass 
of Cognac ; the brandy is exquisite; I 
had a petit verre of it, but I don’t 
care to join you in another.” 

“ Do you know, sir,” and the old man 
eyed Brandon with an air of great at- 
tention, “I never saw a more mark. 
ed nationality than your’s. Brandy— 
brandy—wine and brandy, very mark- 
ed.” 

* Well, sir, will you try another 
stroll below.” 

* T have no objection.” 

“ But I fear there’s not a picture in 
the whole of it.” 

*Parbleu! I was taking off this 
book, and though it is very interesting, 
it’s not my property,” and the old man 
threw it on the table. 

“ Why down stairs, they're taking 
away every thing—who's to prevent 
you ?” 

‘‘ There it is again, your nationality. 
L’amour du gain—very curious. No, 
no, my friend, I will not take it; you 
can’t, of course, understand why, our 
instincts being so different, but I won't 
take it. Come, shall we go down ?” 

There was in the Tuileries that day 
the portrait of a Bourbon prince, 
whose blue, melancholy, life-like eyes 
seemed to look down in sadness on a 
scene which France might never have 
recorded had he lived; it was that of 
Ferdinand Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
the eldest and the best-beloved of 
Louis Philippe’s sons. * 

Women loved that face; and Eng- 
lishwomen above all. There was a 
poetic heroism, tempered with a gentle- 
ness, that came from what was good 
or generous, not from weakness, ever 
pourtrayed through it. 

In the camp, or council, men would 
feel a wish to follow him ; in the court 
and salons, women gave him more than 
their good wishes. He had taken up 
a marked line of political conduct, and 
yet his enemies were few ; and at his 
early death, the young and old, the 
wrinkled and the fair, mourned for 
that brillant man with like sincerity. 

They had cut down around him, on 
that day, marshals, princes, dukes, 
every portrait, every bust, that could 


Up to a late hour on the 24th of February, this portrait 


A gallant, edu- 


cated Irish coronet, one who can spell blood as well as spill it, was standing at the writer's 


side, along with other friends. 
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recal attachment to the Bourbon race ; 
even the heroes of the empire were 
not spared. ‘The military fault that 
caused a national disaster, was visited 
upon the portrait with a zest dimin- 
ished only by the thought that it was 
not alive. 

And still no hand was raised, as yet, 
to damage or insult the portrait of that 
Duke of Orleans. 

It must be that the good men do, or 
even show the wish to do, lives after 
them. 

Brandon and his new acquintance 
were gazing on this portrait. A little 
distance off, a woman did the same; 
she was young, and of the Saxon type. 
Was it a deep or shallow mystery that 
bound her to that spot?—a whim, 
arisen on the moment, for a face she 


could have loved, or such as some 
creative dream had once presented ; 
or was it not some deeper sentiment 
which gave those eyes that look of 
earnest sadness, those lips that quiver- 
ing motion, and all that graceful figure 
such a grief-like attitude. What 
epitaph so enviable, and so true, as 
that which sorrow traces on a woman's 
heart. 

A drunken vagabond ina blouse came 
up; he was like a destroying devil for 
the fine arts; whatever showed superior 
taste seemed treason to his soul. His 
speciality was to destroy the beautiful ; 
and if in the progress he hacked at 
chairs and tables, or slashed his gleam- 
ing sabre through a lustre or a polished 
mirror, it was only just to keep his 
hand in till some worthier object 
caught his eye. 

He reeled up to the portrait of the 
royal duke, and poised his sabre for 
a well-directed cut ; the woman seized 
his arm— 

*¢ What do you mean, woman ?” he 
exclaimed. 

«You must not touch him.” 

«Must not! Who says must not ?— 
that’s a good one.” 

How it might have ended if an- 
other actor had not interposed, of 
course is doubtful. A ragged Blouse 
addressed his fellow-Blouse— 

*¢ Citizen, that is the Duke of Or- 
leans, you must not touch him; he 
was a brave heart, and, besides, he is 
dead ; we must respect him.” 

“1 did not know who it was—it was 
only at the painting I cut.” 

“ There are plenty of others that 
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deserve to be cut down; but don’t 
touch this one.” 

“T tell you I did not know it was 
the duke—I respect him.” 

He lowered his destroying sabre, 
and, looking like a guilty man, slunk 
off; but soon an object of the fine 
arts chased the cloud away—the sabre 
rallied ; and having sliced the head 
from off the statue of a Venus, the 
Blouse recovered once again his self- 
esteem, 

“ How can I thank you?” 

** Citoyenne,” replied the ragged 
Blouse, “ I accept your thanks, al- 
though Ido not want them; I am of 
the true Republic, and it respects the 
brave, no matter under what banner 
they may fight.” 

The woman courtseyed, the Blouse 
raised his cap ; and, with a last look 
at the portrait, she vanished through 
the crowd. 

«« That would make a beautiful pic- 
ture,” said the old man. 

“ Yes,” answered Reginald, moved 
by the deepest emotion. 

‘* Yaes,” said the old man, in a 
mocking tone; “ you other English 
always answer by a ‘ yes’; your ‘ yes’ 
alone distinguishes you from the brute 
creation ; the sublimest emotions of 
life expressed by a monosyllable—mon 
Dieu! what an organisation !” 

‘© We would be the better, I think, 
of a little fresh air,” said Reginald. 

« Of all the airs in life, give me the 
fresh air. Ha, ha, very good; how 
your English nature, Mr.—Mr.— 
what is your name?” 

« Brandon.” 

« Brandy! Brandy !—what a Saxon 
name. Well, Isay, Mr. Brandy, your 
English nature could never have 
uttered that bon-mot.” 

“ Never, sir, on my life.” 

‘Come, this is the way; let ushasten 
out; this noise will destroy the unity 
of that scene in my head. Whata 
soul that woman has|for the sublime!— 
she would have given her blood for 
that painting.” 

** Do you think there was no deeper 
sentiment to actuate ?” 

‘* Have you then yet to learn, my 
young friend, that there is no moving 
power in life so great as love of the 
sublime? The sublime is one and in- 
divisible—there are not two sublimes ; 
and once you love, you love for ever 
and the same. Now all other love, 

L 
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even in the strongest form—for in- 
stance, what you English call domestic 
love, fire-side love, fourpost-bed love, 
wife love—all such love we see fluc- 
tuate, vary, change. Your wife dies, 
you take a second, or a third, as 
the case may be; or you die, and 
your wife replaces you. Now, there 
is nothing sublime in all that. No, 
rely on it, my friend, love of the sub- 
lime could alone have sustained that 
woman ; any other supposition would 
argue her a fool. For how else could 
that portrait interest her ; bad it ani- 
mal life?—could it speak to her? To 
be sure, she might kiss it ; but could 
it kiss her ? Answer me that, voila 
toute la question.” 

“* Pray, sir, are youa married man?” 
asked Reyinald. 

“Tam not, sir—I never will be; 
and I will tell you why. There wasa 
friend of mine, an artist, who hada 
passion for blue eyes 

Reginald blushed almost audibly, 
but at least most visibly. The old 
man noticed it, and smiled. 

*‘ What are you smiling at, sir?” 
said Brandon, rather pettishly. 

‘I was only thinking could that 
colour have a charm for you, also.” 

I did not say it had ; you have 
no reason, sir, to e 

* Don’t get angry, I had no reason, 
but you, perhaps, are going to give 
me some. However, allow me to con- 
tinue ; my story may, perhaps, apply. 


Well, as I was saying, this friend of 


mine had a passion for blue eyes—he 
thought they had a touch of heaven in 
them. One day he knelt to them— 
they looked kindly on him. The up- 
shot is, he got married. I watched 
his position with the deepest interest, 
resolving to be guided by his fate. He 
struggled hard, night and day, to com- 


bine the two loves—the domestic and 
the sublime. Poor fellow, he failed ; 
five weeks’ house-keeping convinced 
him of his error. I took warning, 
and avoided a like fate. My love can 
live upon eau sucrée; but faith his 
love requires champagne frappé two 
or three times a week. Now, my 
young friend, be warned in time. if 
you do marry, let it not be for the 
ideal or sublime, or you will be sadly 
disappointed. That marriage mania 
has spoiled the most promising artists 
of the age.” 

‘‘T am so poor an artist, that I can 
hardly count in the category of those 
to whom your law applies.” 

* Well, my young friend, we must 
separate; Iam going homewards, to 
sketch down the incidents of this day. 
Here is my card, should you wish to 
con tinueour acquaintance.” 

The old man bowed, and they sepa- 
rated. 

As he turned homeward up the 
centre alley of the Tuilleries, that 
opens upon the splendid Place de la 
Concorde, various and rapidly-succeed- 
ing were the thoughts of Reginald 
Brandon; his head was in a state of 
ferment ; it was like a panorama—he 
did not reflect, he did not try; his head 
was given up to scenic purposes. 

‘You have something the matter 
with your head, Monsieur Reginald,” 
said his porter, as he reached home. 

“‘ Nothing to signify, Josephe.”’ 

Poor fellow! there was a palace full 
of armed men, hacking up, and down, 
and round about it at that very mo- 
ment; while calmly looking on the 
scene were two blue eyes: they, too, 
were sad, but softer in expression than 
the portrait’s—and the figure was a 
girl's, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MORNING AFTER A REVOLUTION, 


** Pautine, where the devil are my 
boots? Josephe’s very late with them 
to-day. I want to go out?” 

«I'll go see, Monsieur Reginald.” 

** Josephe! Josephe! Monsieur Re- 
ginald awaits his boots.” 

* Silence, my girl; don’t cry so: 
you'll disturb my husband. While 
you speak, he organises a plan of go- 
vernment. I know nothing of the 
boots.” 


* But, madam, Monsieur Reginald 
must have his boots.” 

“ Well, it is only natural he should 
wish to have his boots ; perhaps my 
son knows something of them. Au- 
guste, dear Auguste, know you any- 
thing of Monsieur Reginald’s boots ? ” 

“1 know nought of the E nglish- 
man’s boots, mamma.” 

* Look, dear, if they are not behind 
that door.” 
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“In effect, they are, mamma.” 

« Are they cleaned, Auguste ?” 

** No, mamma.” 

** Will you polish them, dearest ?” 

* I cannot, upon my honour, mam- 
ma.” 

«You know it is for your papa.” 

“ Well, for papa’s sake I undertake 
them.” 

Reginald's boots shone with unusual 
splendour, as he descended the stair- 
case, and with reason—the Gallic 
chaunt of 


Jamais en France l’Anglais ne regnera,” 
had harmonised so thoroughly the 
movement of the brush in Auguste 
Flottard’s hand. Josephe sallied from 
his little studio and accosted Regi- 
nald— 

‘* Monsieur Reginald, excuse the 
liberty. I must apologise for the de- 
lay in your boots: it was unavoid- 
able.” 

“ Oh, it matters not; besides, you 
are in general so punctual.” 

« Why, you see, Monsieur Reginald, 
Iam, alas! past the age of military 
service: I must now turn homme de 
lettres and politique; and as it is the 
duty of every Frenchman to labour 
for his country, I have been organis- 
ing a little plan for the movement of 
the new society. I am just sending 
the little Auguste with it to the Hotel 
de Ville, for I fear I have not time 
myself. I am very sorry, indeed, you 
had to await your boots.” 

«¢ You completely absolve yourseif.” 

“You are going out, I suppose, 
Monsieur Reginald, to see the state of 
the city ?” 

« Yes, I am going out for that pur- 
pose.” 

« Ah, you are lookers on; we 
Frenchmen mustact. [am just going 
to attend an assembly of porters in 
our street, for the amelioration of our 
condition ?” 

«¢ Where do you assemble?” 

« Next door, au premier: the fa- 
mily, an English one, ran off this 
morning. So the apartment is va- 
cant.” 

“Do you permit the presence of 
strangers ?” 

‘“‘ There are no rules of any sort as 
yet, and if you accompany me, Mon- 
sieur Reginald, I shall be most happy 
to present you.” 

“ There is nothing I desire more.” 
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Josephe Flottard took the chair by 
common consent; a scar across his 
forehead, as a soldier of the empire, his 
being the longest resident concierge of 
the street, and his having a surplus 
story to his house, were claims placing 
rivalry out of the question. 

*¢ Now, gentlemen,” said the presi- 
dent, “when I ring this bell, you are 
to be silent; when I place it on the 
desk, you are to talk ; and when I put it 
in my pocket, you are to adjourn. 
Now, gentlemen, give attention.” 

The President rang the bell—the 
silence was profound; the President 
placed it on the table—the clatter dea- 
fened; the President rang the bell 
again—the clatter ceased. 

‘Gentlemen, I omitted to state 
that but one at a time speaks, the rest 
listen. Itis so in England, where i. 

«A bas les Anglais!” 

“Gentlemen, we have not begun 
business yet. You have therefore no 
right to cry, ‘A bas les Anglais!’ 
The bell is still in my hand; you 
must wait till I place it on the desk.” 

The bell touched the desk: the as- 
sembly cried— 

** A bas les Anglais!” 

‘“* Now, gentlemen, that is business- 
like ; I see we shall get on.” 

** Who speaks first?” demanded a 
voice. 

«* Moi!” responded the members. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” said the President, 
“it is better to proceed numerically. 
Let number one begin. Achille Vau- 
dart, the word is yours; you are 
number one. Take a minute to re- 
flect; state your number and your 
age ; and speak until I ring the bell.” 

«* Monsieur le President, Iam nu- 
mero un. I was treize-bis. I am not 
forty years of age. I have a great 
deal to say. Since ten years I have 
not spoken above my breath, unless to 
ery ¢ A bas les Anglais!’ Guizot put 
a muzzle on the porters. We took it 
off yesterday.” 

“Tt is true! 
numero un!” 

‘I have a charming family; my 
wife, and the little Hercule and Au- 
guste, are the sweetest s 

The bell rang. 

‘** Numeroun, the family is abolished. 
You must take some social proposition, 
or want. Begin again.” 

**] want higher wages, and a new 
suit of clothes for the little Hercule.” 





it is true! Bravo, 
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*«¢ We cannot entertain the suit cf 
clothes: they are of the family. Who 
disapproves higher wages ?”’ 

** Pas moi.” answered a chorus. 

“Higher wages are decreed,” said 
the President. 

‘Number two, speak,” 
President. 

«© Am L to reflect the minute ?” 

“‘ If you require it?’ 

«| don't.” 

** Speak, then.” 

“IT demand that there be only six 
hours in the day.” 

* Who votes, gentlemen, for 
hours in the day ?” 

s* All of us.” 

** Six hours in the day are then de- 
creed.” 

** Number three, 
your's, proceed.” 

*¢] demand two hours of the new 
day for the study of letters.” 

** Number three requires two hours 
to cultivate his mind 2” 

“ We are all willing to study,” 
sponded the porters. 

“Two hours of the day 
decreed for study.” 

* Number four, 
word.” 

*‘ Mr. President, I think we have 
made the day too short.” 

* He is a royalist."’ 

*¢ An aristocrat.” 


s«¢ A Bourbon.” 


said the 
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‘¢ Throw him into the street.” 

The assembly grew agitated. 

The bell rang ; there was a silence ; 
the President broke it. 

«* Number four, you are a reactionist, 
there is the door, we denounce you.” 

Number four retired without any 
difficulty; he was helped out; every 
one lent a hand, and some two. 

““ Number five, we await you,” 
the President. 

“1 demand to go down into the 
street ; c’est plus gai.” 

* He has reason,” shouted the club- 
bists ; ‘€c’est bien plus gai.” 

The bell rang. 

“You cannot move, gentlemen, 
I put the bell in my pocket.” 

** You know best ;_ we are ignorant 
of the rule.” 

«Gentlemen, the meeting is adjourn- 
ed; the bell is in my hat, for I have 
no pocket large enough, but it comes 
to the same thing.” 

‘© We may now go down; the bell 
is in our president's hat, which is quite 
the same as if it were in his pocket.” 

Reginald adjourned with the meeting, 
but to other scenes, where each and 
all bore witness to the fact, that liberty, 
equality, fraternity, are difficult of 
practice at a moment's call; being 
mainly based on self-denial, truth, and 
honesty, existences indigenous to every 
clime, but unmistakeable slow-coaches 
in their growth. 


said 


till 


CHAPTER V. 


A HONEYMOON AS IT WAS IN FEBRUARY, °48. 


** You forgive me, Marie ?” 

* ] love you, Charles.” 

The question and the answer were 
spoken in avery sumptuous bed-room ; 
and a youth, be aring ona tray a br eak- 
fast service, managed skilfully to bend 
and touch the lips of a young girl, bis 
bride, who, seated at a little table, 
smiled acknowledgment to this polite- 
ness. 

*¢ Here is some chocolate I have made 
for you.” 

* You are so good, Charles. 

« Just let me spread the serviette ; 
now you are served.” 

When the youth said that he had 
brought some chocolate, it was only just 
a manner of talking. He had served 
up a very perfect little breakfast ; 


there were an omelette, toast, kidneys, 
and a little tender beefsteak most 
artistically dressed. It is a fact, that 
love was never meant to live upon 
the air as long as its resides on 
earth. 

** Those Bourbons had a sumptuous 
nest of it, dear Marie.” 

“ How different from your Quartier 
Latin.” 

“Ay, they feasted while I was in 
my Quartier Latin, dunned to the 
death.” 

“I pity them, Charles; they must 
regret these Tuilleries.’ 

* Yes, poor devils.” 

“The men were beaux garcons.” 

* To the devil with the men, it is 
only the women I pity.” 
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“They would think it strange to 
see us here.” 

“ We have as good a right as they 
had, and a better, to be here.” 

* You think so, Charles ?” 

“« T say so.” 

And, after a slight pause, the youth 
continued— 

* Are not we the children of that 
people who made the old usurper 
royal; they put him into this palace, 
and we have put him out of it; besides, 
dear Marie, you are more beautiful 
than the Bourbon woman who, ere 
last night, was sleeping in this room.” 

And the youth interrupted the break- 
fast with a very affectionate embrace. 

“On that ground, Marie, you have 
a better right.” 

“In your eyes, Charles; but she 
was very beautiful.” 

* Yes, that German Nemours was a 
beautiful woman.” 

« And she had the air so good.” 

“She was born to be a prince’s 
wife as she was born a German; 
neither are her fault.” 

*“ How long, Charles, do we stay 
here ?” 

‘** By my faith, dear, I know not.” 

** But we shall never separate.” 

« My love will last until the Bour- 
bons come again.” 

«“ And mine as long.” 

Again there was an interruption 
even more serious than the first. 

“ It was very wrong of you to follow 
me yesterday, Marie.” 

“ T could not help it, Charles. Mon 
Dieu! had you been wounded and I 
not there.” 

“Had I known you were so near, 
Marie, I might have turned coward, 
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and run off. What a honeymoon! 
the first day of my marriage building 
barricades.” 

“ Will you work any more, Charles, 
at your painting =” 

“The Republic, Marie, will not 
feed me any more than the Bourbons; 
I must work.” 

‘* 1 wonder has any accident happened 
to Brandon ?” 

“Twas thinking, Marie, to go out 
and seek for him, and with your leave 
to ask him to our dinner; he can 
never see such things again within 
these ‘Tuilleries, and it may serve 
him.” 

* But he may mock at me, Charles, 
for being here, although I would not 
mind him much; but the world, if it 
hears, may say a_ thousand cruel 
things.” 

«© Ask them, Marie, was it we who 
made the Bourbons run away, and 
called to life this young Republic. 
Did we ask a duchess to give up her 
room to us?” 

« That is true.” 

** It was destiny, Marie—it was that 
magic power, Destiny.” 

“Yes it was destiny,” smiled the 
young wife ; “su ask Reginald, if you 
please.” 

“I must kiss that pretty hand, 
Marie—you have the other occupied ; 
but 7 

But as the scene is growing tender, 
and more tender still, and as we do 
not live beneath a young Republic, 
one and indivisible, but under the soft 
shadow of a woman’s throne, it will be 
deemed more gallant to let fall the 
curtain, and to leave the young pair to 
their destiny. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* And some seemed much in love with their own dress, 
And divers smoked superb pipes, decorated 
With amber mouths, and greater price or less, 
And several strutted, others slept, and some 
Prepared for supper with a glass of rum.”—BYRoON. 


Some hours later than the ¢éte-d-téte 
of these young lovers, our good friend, 
Reginald Brandon, was a unit in an 
animated semicircle, whose centre, a 
huge whiskered Blouse, was seated 
straddlelegs on a cask of the best 
Burgundy in France, holding in his 
right hand a very fair-sized silver 
tankard, while the left was placed upon 
a spigot in the big cask’s side, ready to 
withdraw it at a moment’s call. 


“* Well, my American, you must 
help to christen the Republic.” 

* Willingly, citizen.” 

In mixed companies it was often a 
better card of introduction to say you 
came from the Great Western Re- 
public, so Reginald at least found. 

“ Now, my American, you have 
done your duty, 1 must do mine; I 
must water my horses, and I begin 
with the old grey. Come round here! 
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The old grey was a fierce, one-eyed 
old man, and must have been watered 
at avery early hour that morning, for 
he encored the tankard three times, 
and would have ventured on a fourth, 
had not the rider of the cask refused a 
fresh supply. 

“ Off with you, you'll get no more ; 
do you want to break your wind.” 

“ Come, my little chesnut mare, you 
must have a tankard—one tankard.” 
This was addressed to a_ brown- 
haired girl, dressed up in a blouse, 
with a small sword at her side. 

‘ There, iny pretty 


one, there. 


Well, American, what do you think of 


my little mare’s shapes.’ 

* She looks a thoroughbred.” 

“Indeed you might say so, if you 
saw her out of harness. Hist ! ' there, 

ou long-legged garrin; you'd be 
Jealous if any one got the te ankard after 
the little mare’s lips—round with 
you.” 

It took some minutes for the gen: 
tleman on the cask to water his horses, 
for they were twelve in number; and 
some of the stud were uncommonly 
thirsty. Atlength it was accomplished. 

** Come, now, American, you want 
to be shown the duchess’s apartment.” 

“ Atyour leisure; lam not pressed.” 

“© Well, come, American, you and I 
will drink my horses’ health, and my 
little mare’s health, and the young 
duchess’s health, and her man’s 
health, before we go.” 

“© With all my heart, citizen.” 

«That smacks, American, like the 
blood of a gouty king; it is as rich, 
sir, if it’s not as old, as a Bourbon’'s. 
Come, now, help me off the cask—I 
am, in verity, top-heavy; I have so 
much to think of, my head is crammed 
full.” 

Help, and his own weight, removed 
the Blouse from his eminent position ; 
and having marshalled his horses in 
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pairs, he placed himself at their head ; 
then taking Reginald’s arm—a prop 
not to be despised in his present top- 
heavy condition—he emerged from the 
wine cave to the higher regions of the 
palace. 

“‘ Now, then, I must leave you my 
horses,” said the leader, as they 
reached a large landing, from which 
branched several galleries. 

‘ Always keep to the same stable, so 
that I may know where to find you; 
and, Long Legs, give the little mare a 
comfortable bed.” 

The setting sun had seldom looked 
upon a stranger scene, even in wide 
France, than the old Palace of the 
Tuilleries presented on the evening that 
we write of. It might be likened, 
in good truth, to many a thing; it 
might be likened to a seraglio, for 
every lady had her sultan, and some 
two or more, and these contended for 
her—this was its Western trait : and 
then it had its Eastern feature, for 
there were many there who, sultan- 
like, had more than their fair share of 
wanton beauties. The bedroom-doors 
were mostly lying open. It is wiser 
not to show our readers in, nor shall 
we venture on description. Suffice it 
say, that over the whole spirit 
of this strange society, in bed-room, 
gallery, or wine-cave, at the hour that 
we write of, there was a certain lan- 
gour, for the men had mostly all been 
very drunk, and some were still so ; 
while the terrible excitement of the 
previous day had used out the fever 
fire of their brain. 

‘There, now, you see that door 
there,” said Brandon’s companion, 
** the next room after is the duchess’s 
apartment. Tell the duke I'd go in 
and see him, if I hadn’t my horses to 
look after; besides, he is bad com- 
pany, although he is a good Repub- 
lican.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


* ITalf the world knows not how the other half lives." 


** REGINALD, you are ten minutes late,” 
said the «duke, alias Charles. 

“ How goes it, dear Marie 7 

“Very well, my Reginald 
you ?” 

“T guard still my health and appe- 
tite.” 


and 


« But what retarded you, Reginald?” 
said Charles. 

“ Why my guide, your friend, 
to water his horses.’ 

“ What do you mean ?—he has no 
horses.” 

In other words, he was serving 


had 
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out some Burgundy to his body-guard, 
and he calls that watering his 
horses.” 

“ He is an original ; but if it were 
not for his horses, there would not be 
so much order in the palace ; he has 
the knack of organising drunken men. 
However, I must serve up dinner. 
Marie, do you entertain our old friend, 
while I set fire to my bifteck.” And 
Charles went off to his business. 

«« How pretty you are, Marie,” said 
Brandon, after gazing for a full mi- 
nute on his young hostess, 

* You think so ?” 

« And that blush adds to it.” 

* Now, Reginald, I will anger my- 
self if you go on with your compli- 
ments.” 

Reginald’s observation was just; 
Marie was very pretty. She had sym- 
metry of figure—she had expression ; 
and these alone win hearts. But, in 
addition, she expressed a perfect little 
piece of Grecian sculpture in her face, 
whose olive ground at every moment 
showed unrivalled little colours, from 
the blood-red blush to the lighter 
shades of animation. There was a 
rich luxuriance of the darkest hair ; 
while her soft, hazel eyes were not too 
full of life, they had a pensive cast. 
Marie had selected from the neigh- 
bouring wardrobe a blue silk wrapping 
gown, which certainly was rather a 
neglige dress for dinner, but still be- 
came her wonderfully ; and then, to 
give effect to all, Marie had sucha 
graceful, winning manner, with a 
voice whose tones were little bars of 
music falling on the ear; that half- 
embarrassed awkwardness, too, caused 
from her strange position, added 
another, and the true refining charm, 
to this young girl. 

“Do you remember, Marie, the 
first time I met you ?” 

Yes, I do, it was in Charles’s 
studio.” 

** He was making a copy from your 
pretty head.” 

‘** How I hated that way of living ; 
but we were so poor.” 

“Yes, and you thought Charles was 
poor, and you would sit for nothing.” 

* How good he always was.” 

«© T remember how he would advise 
you never to sit for young artistes, 
only for the old.” 

** He had reason, and I hated it.” 

‘And then your head only was 
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worth sketching ; he advised you never 
to think of sitting for a bust.” 

«* You always loved Charles.” 

“ Yes, but he did not always love 
me. The day I made him think 
that you had promised to sit to me in 
a short Scotch petticoat, he did not 
love me that day.” 

“ Are you still fond of your Blue- 
eyes, Reginald ?” 

«© Always, dear Marie.” 

** Have you heard of them lately ?” 

“JT have, Marie, and they were 
well.” 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
served,” said Charles, as he bore in 
upon a tray the dinner. 

** Marie will do the honours, while 
I act as butler, cook, and general at- 
tendant.” 

The dinner proceeded cheerfully, 
for it was good; and the lovers and 
their guest were all contented with 
each other. 

« T never eatsuch a dinner, Charles ; 
you arearegular cordon bleu. I was 
in luck to meet you to-day.” 

“‘] was out marketing then—nor 
would I have invited any one save you, 
Reginald ; but you and my dear Marie 
are old friends.” 

“© You work none now, Reginald ?” 

“© No, Marie, but I collect materials 
for future work.” 

* You cannot work ina revolution.” 

* You are right, Charles; too great 
a richness in materials, and they con- 
fused.” 

“You have no wine, Reginald ; fill 
your glass, and drink to our young 
Republic.” 

“ T drink anything you like, Charles, 
excepting bad wine.” 

‘“* Every artist is at heart a Repub- 
lican, and you must be one.” 

**T do not see the connection.” 

** Why, every artist loves to see his 
art esteemed, and it cannot be so 
while he himself is looked down upon. 
It was so here ; it is so, my friend, in 
your England.” 

«Only by the vulgar.” 

** But what you call your vulgar is 
in the majority ; your vulgar is public 
opinion.” 

‘¢ That is true.” 

* Do you like that, Reginald ?” 

** No, I do not, Charles.” 

** And are you sure, my Reginald, 
that it’s only the vulgar who look down 
on artists ?” 
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** Of course I am, who else?” 

«* Why, my friend, is your English 
court much frequented by artists ?” 

** Not particularly.” 

« And why is that?” 

«* Why because, you see, because—” 
and Reginald stammered considerably. 

** Because, my friend, to be an ar- 
tist is nothing—it is not even a rung 
in your social ladder; your public 
opinion does not point it out to your 
royalty, and your royalty knows no- 
thing abot it; it is no position, and 
to go to your court, you must have a 
position or a purse.” 

«But you mistake entirely, my dear 
Charles—the arts are highly patron- 
ised by our sovereigns ; for instance, 
George the Fourth.” 

*¢ Yes, I know what you are going 
to say; I understand. You English 
artists are like your men-cooks: their 
dishes are allowed to table, and your 
paintings are allowed to hang upon the 
walls of Windsor; but both cook and 
artist are kept off at their proper dis- 
tance.” 

«There is some truth in what you 
say.” 

“Then, my friend, your constitution 
may be very good for dukes, and gran- 
dees, and big purses, but it would not 
suit an artiste like me.” 

“ But things are changing ; there is 
growing up a true taste.” 

“For your sake, my Reginald, I 
hope it will be so; but as yet there is 
only a pretence to taste in your Eng- 
land. If there were true taste, your 
artiste would be looked up to and not 
down to.” 

‘s However, Charles, I do not de- 
spair; we have a woman on the throne; 
she is young, she is fair. She is said 
to be an humble student in our glori- 
ous science.” 

“I love your true Englishwoman, 
Reginald, but your men are all sham.” 

“You are paying compliments to 
Reginald,” said Marie. 

** Reginald, understand me—I mean 
the Saxon male pretenders to taste.” 

« Our would-be simpering patrons, 
who profess to take the artist by the 
hand—confound them!—in the hope, 
confound them ! that a ray of his glory 
may eventually be put down to their ac- 
count—confound them !” 

Poor Reginald began to puff and 
fume most fearfully. 

«Now, Reginald, Reginald! we must 
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change the subject; once you get to 
your confounding, I know youare losing 
your temper.” 

“* Not I, my dear fellow, I despise 
the whole race of Fe 

* Well, Reginald, what do you think 
of our apartment ?” 

“ It is charming. 
stay here ?” 

* As long as my friend's horses can 
keep the canaille quiet.” 

The hour advanced; the friends had 
sipped their coffee; the artists had 
smoked, through Marie’s kind permis- 
sion, some very good cigars, late the 
property of his Grace of Nemours; 
and it was time for Reginald to move. 

** Well, Marie, it is time to say good 
night.” 

** Good night, my dear Reginald.” 

* Good night, Charles.” 

** Good night, Reginald; let us see 
you.soon again.” 

The Tuilleries had come to life; the 
sounds of wassail and wild revelry, 
that smote on Reginald’s ear, were 
symptoms unmistakeable and undoubted 
of the resurrection. In his descent, he 
paused to look at a wild polka that had 
been organised in one of the large 
saloons. There was every variety that 
costume or the want of costume could 
afford—staff uniforms, royal liveries, 
with the torn, blood-stained, dusty 
blouse, moved and mingled in the fran- 
tic dance. 

Our artist was not long without an 
invitation. 

Come, pretty citizen, you shall 
have a round with me; this brute dan- 
ces on my feet.” 

** With pleasure, fair one.” 

Music, a polka, a naked bust of flesh- 
and-blood in close proximity, to say 
the least, are dangerous things for 
youth to couple with, But Brandon 
was a youth of some experience—he 
had taken his degrees before he 
went abroad; and he had learned in 
English ball-rooms, and been schooled 
to gaze with due propriety on the still 
more lovely, naked, public bosoms of 
his charming countrywomen. This be- 
ing so, our friend could bear, without 
much shock, one naked inch additional. 

** That is what I call to dance; you 
shall be ny cavalier all night.” 

It required some diplomacy to es- 
cape, but at length our artist reached 
the outside of the palace; and he 
wondered, as he bent his footsteps 


How long do you 
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homeward, whether plain-bred honesty 
was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
policy ; and most sincerely did he 
wish that some of the chief statesmen 
of the present day could just have 
taken a turn or two in that same pol- 
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ka; it might have led them to reflect, 
whether their diplomatic plots and 
plans, through overcraft and stint of 
honesty, might not at length be merg- 
ed into a midnight dance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


*‘ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” 


Tere may be some desirous to léarn 
how it was our hero lived, whether by 
his ways and means, or lansquenet, or 
on his rents ; we shall give one instance 
how our artist gained three hundred 
francs, enough to keep him for a month, 
that will suffice for all legitimate in- 
quiry; any further pushing of the 
matter would strike us as impertinent. 

One evening, in the month of March, 
Reginald was sitting in his small apart- 
ment reflecting, as he watched the 
smoke ascend in graceful curls from 
his pipe. It is past our power to tell 
what his reflections were, but it may 
be Blue.eyes played a part therein ; it 
may be that Ambition lent a hand to 
colour up the scenes which Hope kept 
whispering were to be, for Reginald 
was ambitious; failure upon failure 
had not quelled his spirit; the morn- 
ing after a complete defeat he would 
rise up fresh as ever ; you might one 
time have fitted up a little Louvre with 
his works ; he had them ail upon his 
hands, he could not sell them, but on 
he worked. 

His first failure was a regular re- 
buff, a knock-down blow; he was 
senseless for a day, but he got up 
again. The second failure stunned 
him for a moment, but he never lost 
his legs ; he staggered through it very 
fairly. The third failure found him on 
his guard; his position all through the 
day was beautiful. Every succeeding 
failure found him stronger ; for the ele- 
venth failure he would not even make 
the slightest preparation, he felt him- 
self so trained and strong. 

Our readers must at once perceive 
that it was useless for any public to 
contend against a youth of this sort, 
growing every hour silently instrength, 
skill, determination ; it may be some 
one gave a hint to this effect, since the 
eleventh failure never did arrive. As 
defeat had never daunted, so success 
had never spoiled. He was still the 


same Brandon, patient, progressive, 
self-denying ; having got at length the 
upper hand, he was firmly resolved to 
keepit. And Brandon had good reason 
to be thankful. How many minds have 
perished in the ordeal of that terrible 
apprenticeship—how many have run 
astray, to perish ere the mind has 
wrouyht its masterpiece—is sad. Alas! 
what visions rise to scare us as we 
write—it is as yesterday. We see a 
young man, bent like the punished 
schoolboy to his task—work, work ; 
for him there seemed no holiday ; ever 
in that iron harness, labouring on 
through the lone mountain-paths of 
stern science ; the lark may sing, the 
world dance without, and all invite to 
pleasure, still is his doom to labour. At 
length that great mind reels, Maccul- 
lagh climbs to death, and falls a lau- 
relled victim on that height so few 
attain. The tears of friendship still 
full freshly on that grave; and while 
our country honours the great name, 
his friends preserve the memory of his 
worth, 

We turn back to where we left our 
artist: we left him with his fancies and 
his pipe, and we were just about to 
tell our readers how it was he made 
three hundred francs. 

The hall-bell rang, and in a moment 
after Brandon’s servant entered to an- 
nounce there was a gentleman desirous 
to see her master at once, on most 
particular affairs. 

‘*Show the gentleman in,” said 
Brandon. 

The stranger entered; he was a 
young Englishman, and immediately 
addressed the artist— 

*‘ I have the pleasure to address Mr. 
Brandon ?” 

«* My name is Brandon.” 

“1 have a relation dying, a young 
girl; she may live but a few hours. 
Can you take a likeness at once ?” 

‘* Certainly ; I shall do my best. 
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Had I known the lady in health, it 
would greatly aid me, for it is diffi- 
cult to sketch a face which changes 
every moment.” 

**You must do your best; here is 
the address. I shall go prepare for 
your arrival.” 

Reginald was not long in making 
his preparations: in a few minutes he 
reached the house to which the stranger 
had directed him. 

* About what age?” asked Brandon, 
as he waited in the drawing-room. 

* About eighteen,” said the mother. 

* Who is it that sings ?” 

«lt is my poor daughter.” 

The dying girl sung. At intervals 
the voice would tremble, cease, and 
then again roll richly, lightly on, 
through some soft music she had 
loved—attuning for the last time on 
this earth, so soon to be transferred 
to Heaven's choir, it was sorrowful 
to hear that voice. 

«“ Everything is ready, Mr. Bran- 
don ; let us go in.” 

There are scenes which dwell and 
linger in the memory through this life, 
which even the world’s commerce can- 
not hammer out, nor other sorrows 
following on remove; such was the 
scene we faintly give, 

* Ellen, he is come so soon; my hair 
is not arranged.” 

“Your hair is very well, dear 
Fanny.” 

« Let me smooth it down.” 

** Now, dear, it is well.” 

At times her reason wandered, at 
times it was controlled; some little 
artifice had been successfully employed 
to gain admittance for the painter. 

An oil-lamp threw rather a dull 
shading through the room. Brandon 
suggested some slight alterations in 
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the light; and, seated opposite the 
bed on which the girl lay, at length 
he ventured to look steadily towards 
that face. Could death be written 
there—through all that youth and 
beauty, death—death through those 
brilliant eyes—death on the coloured 
cheek ? 

The artist’s hand might fairly trem- 
ble, when his heart wept. The young 
and innocent, like summer-blossoms, 
fade—wither—die. We wonder, weep, 
almost rebel; yet, who so fit to die? 
Shall none, save gnarled, blasted 
stumps, be gathered to those gardens? 
No tender fibre, stretching heaven- 
ward, to be preserved from the rude 
blasts of earth, and grafted in, for 
life undying, on that “ Tree, whose 
leaves are for the healing” of all 
lands. 

** Mother, I love to hold your hand. 
Now Mr. Brandon may begin.” 

Then she would wander—“ I can- 
not sing, for I am tired; let us drive. 
Chazalie! Chazalie !”—this was some 
name. And then consciousness would 
come. ‘ Mother, I am tired; let me 
sleep. Mr. Brandon, is it finished ?” 

** Nearly, very nearly.” 

«© Thank you, I must sleep. 
stay with me. 
one kiss.” 

It was only a rough sketch, to be 
touched up afterwards from memory, 
and with the aid of a strong likeness 
done in health, but when the girl was 
younger by some years. 

“You will let me take it home with 
me.”’ 

* Certainly ; be careful of it. You 
know its value to us now.” 

It was thus that Brandon gained 
three hundred francs. 


Ellen, 
Mother, good night— 


CHAPTER IX, 


A LETTER, 


“ This note was written upon gilt-edged paper, 
The seal a sunflower, ‘ Elle vous suit partout,’ 
The motto cut upon a white cornelian, 
The wax was superfine—its hue vermilion,”——-ByRON. 


«‘ Tus is too bad; now it is three 
weeks, soon it will be a month, and 
yet there is no letter—not even a 
common-place answer to my letters— 
you have not even the poor excuse of 
illness. A week ago you were met 
out at a lansquenet party by some 


friends of ours; so should you write 
(which I must here request most 
emphatically that you will not to me) 
do not, pray, give yourself the trouble 
to allege some dreadful illness as your 
apology ; for even a week’s illness 
could not excuse to me a fortnight’s 
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rude, ungrateful silence. And this is 
the reward for all my griefs and self- 
denial! Do you know all that I gave 
up for you, Reginald—all that I bore, 
and with such happiness, for you—for 
you, an artist? Do you know the 
estimation of an artist in our England? 
How often did my friends upbraid me ; 
how often have they said, ‘If he were 
even a farmer, a city clerk, anything 
but an artist—a man who PAINTs. 
Good heavens, how could you think of 
such athing!’ I have done with these 
upbraidings now. I make but one 
request—it is, that you will burn let- 
ters, or anything of mine that you may 
have; Ihave done so, or at least I am 
going to do so with all of yours. 
—Farewell, “* Mary.” 

Whether Reginald was the guilty 
man this letter paints, the following 
chapter will unfold. 

Reginald Brandon was some months 
older, and many, many years a wiser 
man, so at least he fancied, than when 
last we saw him inthe month of March. 

It was a lovely evening of midsum- 
mer; he had strolled into the Champs 
Elysees, after a laborious day of ear- 
nest labour; he soon had tired of 
the grand pron. ie, and turned to 
lounge among the different open-air 
cafés, whose singers and orchestras 
form a grand attraction to Pari- 
sians of the less fashionable class. A 
length he found himself the tenant 
of three chairs, one small, round 
table, and a bottle ef Parisian beer, all 
within the roped-round space of one of 
these cafés. 

There was a visible agitation among 
the company; the conversations were 
animated; songs of a political caste, 
or at least to which a political meaning 
was attached, had been just sung ; 
they had been hissed and bissed by 
different portions of the audience, and 
already an angry feeling had got up ; 
every man that hissed frowned on the 
man who bissed. Reginald neither 
hissed nor bissed; but he had the mis- 
fortune to be seated near two tables, 
that clamorously demanded from time 
to time the old national air of “ Vive 
Henri Quatré ;” and these tables had 
brought themselves, and even the 
neighbouring ones, into general disre- 

. . , “Ne 
pute, forthe great majority of the cafe's 
guests were decidedly hostile to the 
principles of the “ Henri Quatré” ad- 
mirers. 
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The “ Marseillaise” was demanded ; 
the orchestra in a body came forward, 
and commenced the Republican an- 
them. 

The Henri Quatré tables hissed 
louder than the orchestra could sing 
—matters came to a crisis. 

A bottle of Strasbourg beer was 
flung; the projectile exploded among 
the Henri Quatre tables; the Henri 
Quatre tables responded by cries of 
** Bravo, bravo !”—* Vive la biére.” 

‘* A bas le Faubourg St. Germain, 
they are mocking us,” cried a voice 
from the quarter whence the bottle 
emanated. 

«En avant!” exclaimed a Blouse, as 
he sprung to his feet; the signal was 
answered by a general rising, and a 
general rush upon the Henri Quatré 
tables. 

** Down with the aristocrats!” was 
the war-cry of the assailants. Vive 
ja biére’” was the only answer vouch- 
safed ; but, like magic, up rose a bar- 
ricade of chairs between the assailants 
and their enemy. Reginald’s chairs 
and tables were pressed into the ser- 
vice, while he stood bewildered behind 
the barricade. 

“Shoulder arms! Fire, et sauvous 
nous,” exclaimed the leader of the 
barricade ; and at his word a shower 
of apples, biscuits, gravel, poured upon 
the assailants. 

“‘ Ha! they fire on the people.” 

«* Mourir pour la patrie.” 

“ T am struck by a biscuit.” 

The barricade was neither taken, 
nor did it capitulate—its defenders 
ran off, and Reginald found himself a 
prisoner. 

*¢ What shall we do with him ?” 

‘* He is my prisoner.” 

** No, I took him.” 

“‘ Pardon me, you are both wrong.” 

Reginald changed hands several 
times. ; 

‘* Has any one a cord ?” 

* Here is a knife.” 

To use a very vulgar, but expres- 
sive phrase, Reginald Brandon thought 
“his goose was cooked.” Fortune 
willed it otherwise. 

** Citizens, let this gentleman go,” 
said a prepossessing figure in a blouse ; 
«he is an Englishman ; accident placed 
him behind the barricade which I 
made.” 

Reginald was released; his substi- 
tute was pounced on; there was a 
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struggle—he fell—they leaped on him 
—they kicked at him. 

“This is dreadful,” thought Bran- 
don; “they'll kill him; and it is for 
me he has done it—I must make an 
effort.” 

Our artist was a youth of some 
pluck, and considerable sinew ; such 
as they were, he had the thorough 
use of all his limbs—in fact, he was 
the favourite pupil of two chief 
professors in the art of self-defence, 
and at ome period had put himself in 
serious training for the ring, thinking 
it a surer and a safer road to worldly 
honours in his country, and even to 
royal favour, if history be correct, 
than the bare, desert highway of lite- 
rature and the arts. 

“ Citizens, citizens, you will not 
strike a man upon the ground! French- 
men, be Frenchmen,—in God's name, 
let the man get up.” 

But there are moments in this life 
when argument, eloquence, and logic 
are in vain—when we must have re- 
course to first principles; that moment 
had arrived. 

“Damn me, if [ don't!” Regi- 
nald’s young blood was up, and in a 
right and generous line ; he braced up, 
struck out left and right, and brushed 
them off the fallen man like flies. 

* Up with you—can you run? My 
God, it is you, Pruguet!” 

«IT am not much hurt, Reginald ; 
let us run.” 

* Run! I follow.” 

The fallen man ran, leaped the 
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ropes; Reginald was following; a 
blouse made at him; he was skilled 
in the savate, that is, trained to kick; 
he made a sweeping kick at Reginald’s 
head. Reginald leaped back, saved 
his head, advanced, doubled him up 
in the wind, as he returned from his 
pirouette, and dropped him like a 
log. 

** Come on now, any one that likes,” 
cried Reginald. 

“ Ha, heboxes! En avant, down with 
the Englishman.” 

It was a sight to see! there was a 
perfect circle formed : the young man 
stood alone—an arena with one com- 
batant—an Englishman at bay. He 
could not run—no thorough-blooded 
pupil of the ring can run, after one 
serious round—he is not trained for 
that. 

There was acry of “aux armes!” 
the man who raised it seized a chair ; 
the rest followed his example. 

The reader may remember to have 
seen recorded in the Scottish history 
that, once upon a time, the Birnham 
forest marched against King Macbeth’s 
castle; even so, a forest of regularly 
thickset chairs, encircled and rushed 
upon poor Reginald. The fight was 
neither long nor doubtful; there was 
a dizzy ringing in the artist’s head ; 
and the last sounds that fell upon his 
ear were those of * A bas les Anglais” 
—‘‘Live the Republic, one and indi- 
visible ;” “Liberté ;”  “ Egalité ; 
“ Fraternité!” words for ever after 
printed on his memory. 


CHAPTER X. 


* The course of true love never yet ran smooth.” 


“ Taxe her gently, Robert.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, but firmly.” 

They were husband and wife who 
thus spoke—father and mother to our 
dear friend, Blue-eyes, whose gentle 
knock was heard a moment after at the 
door of the apartment where the 
speakers sat. 

«¢ Come in!” 

Blue-eyes entered ; her cheeks were 
thinner, and, perhaps, her eyes a little 
redder than when last we saw her. 
Still Blue-eyes looked very pretty, very 
frightened, very sad. 

** Papa wishes to speak with you, my 
dear Mary,” 


** Mamma and I wish to speak with 
you, my dear Mary.” 

There was a little awkward pause ; 
Blue-eyes looked down at the carpet- 
pattern ; mamma at papa; and papa 
at his thumbs. 

«Your papa is anxious to have a 
serious conversation with you, Mary, 
on your future happiness.” 

“IT am anxious, Mary, to have a 
conversation with you, serious in its 
nature, on your future welfare.” 

All papa wanted was to be started. 
He was a large, unwieldy man, diffi- 
cult to start; but, once set in motion, 
his own weight bore him on. And 
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through this life there have been many 
abler men, who, like papa, have fid- 
died with their thumbs, until they 
dropped into the grave, for want of a 
fair start. 

“Yes, Mary,” continued the papa, 
‘¢a conversation serious in its nature ; 
for what concerns our future welfare, 
our future state, is always serious inits 
nature.” 

Papa was rather a good sort of man, 
although at times a little cumbered 
with pomposity. 

‘*Papa is anxious, dear, most anx- 
ious for your happiness.” 

«* Mamma but speaks the truth, my 
child; but tothe point. Mamma and 
I have perceived in you, dear Mary, 
a—a—what shall I call it~a liking, 
dear, or what erroneously you ima- 
gine in yourself to bea liking, dear, for 
Mr. Reginald Brandon ; we have ob- 
served with pain a fretting on your 
part, my dear, at his absence ; now, 
my dear, you must promise us to put 
out, and remove Mr. Brandon from 
your head, and to stop at once the 
fretting, dear, or else you will se- 
riously grieve me and mamma.” 

**You surely would not wish to 
grieve us, Mary?” 

«© No, indeed, mamma, I could not 
wish it.’ 

*«* Then, my dear,” proceeded the 
papa, “ you will very much oblige us 
both by not thinking any more about 
this Mr. Brandon; not that we accuse 
you, dear, of any marked affection for 
that respectable young man, but we 
observed a little inclined leaning, dear, 
in that direction, and we request of 
you, my dear, to rectify this silly little 
matter.” 

«* Will you not try to make us happy, 
Mary ?” 

“ Always, dear mamma.” 

* But you must do something more 
for us, dear Mary,” continued the 
papa; “you must oblige us, dear, by 
making up your mind to marriage ; we 
want to see you happy, dear, before 
we die.” 

** We are bent upon it, Mary.” 

They were going straight a-head to 
that desirable object. 

« But still, my dear, mamma and I, 
we could not think of limiting your 
choice to one; there are four young 
men, any one of which we should be 
satisfied to see you choose, videlicet, 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. Brownligg, Mr. 
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Thompson, and Mr. Betty ; my choice, 
I confess it frankly, dear, would le 
for Mr. Thompson ; his fortune, his 
position, place him several degrees 
above the rest; a foolish girl might 
possibly object, dear, to his age, but 
even as to that he is considerably upon 
the hither side of sixty. I am several 
years, my child, his senior ; evenmyown 
hair was getting gray when I married 
your mamma; but you must choose, 
dear, for yourself; we do not wish in 
any way to constrain you.” 

“ Can anything be fairer than papa?” 

«“ But to repeat myself, remove for 
ever, and at once, dear, Mr. Brandon 
from your head. How any person 
blessed with reason could think of 
placing up a painting man for a mo- 
ment on a level with a Simpson, a 
Brownligg, a Betty, quite amazes me ; 
men of position, men of family.” 

Poor Blue-eyes never had. 

“‘Mr. Brandon's family, father ——. 

It was the first time Blue-eyes had 
yet spoken; her blood was just begin- 
ning to be stirred. 

“I know, dear, you would say his 
family are as old; but the Brandons, 
dear, have run to seed, the pedigree 
has withered ; seedy, dear, seedy ; can 
Mr. Brandon, my child, put his crest 
upon a silver spoon? can he hang his 
coat of arms on the panel of a car- 
riage ; no, my dear, it is all a fudge, 
moonshine, shadow.” 

** Reginald Brandon, father 

** Call the young man Mr. Brandon, 
if you please, my dear.” 

«Mr. Brandon, father, aims at some- 
thing higher than to put his crest 
upon a spoon.” 

‘‘ Silver spoons, my dear, are scarcer 
than you think; I wish he may get 
’em.” 

‘‘ Pottery, my dear, pottery—he'll 
be in pottery all his life,” remarked 
mamma. 

““Mr. Brandon, mother, may yet 
write his name ——” 

«‘ know, my dear,” burst in papa, 
“where all the beggars write their 
names—upon the page of immortality ; 
have I not hit it off? buta truce to non- 
sense, Mary—I do not wish to say any- 
thing harsh of Mr. Brandon, but, the 
truth is, my dear, the man is nothing 
more nor less than a painter, and what 
that means I should pretty well com- 
prehend, being a householder, and 
having paid some painting bills.” 


” 


” 
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‘“‘ Between a house-painter and Mr. 
Brandon, I presume there is a dif- 
ference, father.” 

«Mr. Brandon belongs to a less 
lucrative branch of the trade, my dear, 
that is all.” 

«A trade, father, which queen and 
king F 

“Now, my dear, all this while we 
are straying from the point ; no more 
rambling, dear. Here is the little list 
of names ; give each name a due con- 
sideration; and whichsoever, dear, 
you may select, put a little pencil cross 
before it, and hand it, dear, to me or 
your mamma.” 

« How long, dear, will it take you, do 
you think?’ (Mamma was always 
mild and pithy). 

Blue-eyes was silent: while through 
her sire’s mind the silver spoons and 
panels, with their coats of arms, came 
thickly crowding. The spoons, in ser- 
ried order, he had counted off nine 
dozen and ten, when he saw the silver 
forks advancing, headed by a giant 
salver. How those silvery bayonets 
glittered; the sire could not count 
them, they waved so with the pressure 
from the rere, where some score of 
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silver-mounted dishes came pricking 
lightly on, to clear the way for massive 
squares of golden chargers. ‘* What 
a glorious service,” he was murmur- 
ing, when the voice of his good wife 
recalled him from the brilliant scene. 

* Well, Mary, what answer, dear ? 
Papa is waiting.” 

“Come, Mary, dear, and answer 
quick. A day, a week, a month ?” 

Blue-eyes answered not. 

‘‘ Better say, Robert, a week ora 
month.” 

« Very well, my dear. Come, Mary, 
decide—a week, or a month?” 

Blue-eyes answered not. 

“Come, Mary, this is trifling ; 
papa is waiting. If youdo not saya 
month, I shall say a day.” 

« A month,” at length responded 
Blue-eyes. 

** Now, Mary, dear, you may retire; 
be it so—a month. Nowkiss me, dear, 
and pray to God for mamma and papa 
before yougotosleep. Good night,dear. 

«© Well, dear, we have settled that.” 

** Thank God, Robert, we have her 
out of pottery.” 

«« The silver spoons have carried the 
day |” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ When a lady elopes, with a ladder of ropes,” &c. 


«* Dip you ever, in the course of your 
life, Brownligg, hear of such conduct 
as Miss Mary de Verebrain’s ?” 

“Do you know the particulars, 
Thompson ?” 

“ The particulars—two ladders of 
ropes.” 

** Two ladders of ropes ! 
yourself, Thompson.” 

«An empty bed-chamber, my friend, 
in the morning—a ladder of ropes to 
the bed-chamber window—and a card 
upon the hall table of Mr. Reginald 
Brandon's, marked, ‘P.P.C.’ Do 
these suffice, Brownligg ?” 

“But the two ladders of 
Thompson ?” 

“In case one broke, Brownligg. 
It shows, Brownligg, the cold-blooded- 
ness of the whole transaction.” 

*¢ Well, | am sorry for you, Thomp- 
son; she never would have had 
me.” 

** Of course not ; mine was the only 
name on the list with the pencil cross 
before it: De Verebrain showed it 
me no later than Monday.” 


Explain 


ropes, 


** You have been very badly treated, 
Thompson.” 

* Infamously ; and it isall De Vere- 
brain’s fault.” 

«© What could he do?” 

“* Lock her up till I got her.” 

** Oh, that would never have done.” 

**] tell you, sir, 1 would have made 
it do.” 

* Do Simpson and Betty know of 
the affair 2?” 

“ They can’t yet; let us gotell them.” 

“Do not, they'll laugh at you, 
Thompson.” 

“Let them. All I say is, damn 
that ladder of ropes; and damn the 
whole transaction.” 

‘“* My dear fellow, don’t fret.” 

“1 am not fretting, Brownligg.” 

** As for me,” said Mr. Brownligg, 
striking into that justly popular air— 

* * When a lady elopes, 
With a ladder of ropes, 


She may go to Hong-Kong for me— 
She may go—she may go.’ 


That's really a very ungentlemanly 
fashion, Brownligg, of singing; you 
ought to give it up.” 





Aischylue, 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN SIGHT OF 


Anp they have ventured into mar- 
ried life without the silver spoons. 
Blue-eyes has become the wife of 
Reginald Brandon ; she has descended 
by that swinging staircase and found 
a husband at the bottom; may like 
success attend like efforts. 

It was ten days since that great 
event—ten days of happiness—a pre- 
cious rarity in life; the hour was 
almost sunset--summer sunset— Bran- 
don laboured in his study, with Blue- 
eyes at his side; at every touch the 
canvas grew to life, and Blue-eyes 
smiled, and so he laboured on; at 
length the artist laid aside his brush, 
and placing Blue-eyes on his knee, he 
kissed his wife. There was nothing, 
reader, wrong in that. 

‘ Shall we take our evening walk, 
Reginald ?” 

“TI would not, Mary, give it up fora 
principality.” 


HOME. 


Thank God that in this life there 
are things not made for barter—essen- 
tially to be possessed by him who has 
them—not to be exchanged. 

The artist and his wife sauntered 
forth, and through a lovely scene— 
nature is so lovely everywhere. It 
would be useless, vain, and possibly 
might foil a slight design, to bring 
forth names. They gazed upon the 
setting sun. 

« Will this feeling ever die ?” 

«“ Work, energy, are good pre- 
servatives, and God has given them 
both.” 

*¢ You speak humbly, Reginald.” 

* As it befits one blessed above his 
merits with health, with work, with 
energy, with you, my wife; and I can 
well afford to laugh good-humouredly 
at those who only value in this life the 
silver spoons.” 


ZESCHYLUS. 


In the course of God’s government of 
this world, an epoch marked by mili- 
tary achievement is usually conspi- 
cuous for a display, by the victors, of 
literary genius; and out of the tri- 
umphs of war arise sometimes the 
finest structures of peace. Whatever 
calls out into their fullest action those 
intellectual energies which, however 
employed in different spheres, are 
kindred each to the other, tends to give 
birth, and form, and beauty to their 
various objects; and, accordingly, a 
war in which a nation’s powers have 
been tasked, and genius displayed to 
the utmost, is—particularly if we add 
to this impulse to mental exertion that 
which results from the elation of suc- 
cess—the frequent and immediate 
forerunner of a period of poetic, his- 
torical, and philosophic cultivation. 
This concurrence appears in the his- 
tory of Rome, at the age of Cicero ; 
but perhaps more distinctly in our own, 
at the eras of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
George the Fourth. The ears which 
heard the national hymn of triumph 
at the defeat of the Armada, might 


have dwelt on the poetry of Shaks- 
pere ; and Marlborough and Boling- 
broke were as much contemporaries as 
Wellington and Byron. 

Nor is there any exception in the 
history of Athens. The age of Mil- 
tiades and Pericles is that of AZschylus 
and Sophocles. In the cycle of years, 
from 510 to 450 3.c., military glory 
and intellectual accomplishments com- 
bined to gain for the Athenians the 
merited title ‘‘of having saved and 
instructed Hellas.” In this short 
space of time a little nation, number- 
ing not 30,000 free mhabitants—which 
had previously languished under aris- 
tocratic and tyrannical despotism, and 
which had been humbled by the free- 
booters of a neighbouring rock—had 
withstood and overthrown the disci- 
plined multitudes of the East, and, 
following up its successes, had founded 
an empire so broad that, in the lan- 
guage of its great statesman, “every 
land was thrown open to its valour.” 
And in similar progress, the rude 
‘goat song,” which had originated 
at vintage-feasts, at which a jovial 
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populace, its labours over, congregated 
to applaud a wild mummery in honour 
of the wine-god, and which had been 
somewhat exalted by Thespis, was sub- 
limed into the tragedy of Aschylus 
and of Sophocles—represented in a 
theatre capable, it is said, of holding 
the Athenian people, and in which the 
loftiest subjects of human speculation 
were idealised and displayed. For the 
first time in the history of man, the 
children of Japhet had shown a su- 
periority in valour and in genius over 
the children of Shem. Asiatic con- 
quest, which, in a progressing circle, 
had radiated from the walls of Nineveh 
to the Indus, the Caspian, and the 
/Egean, and which threatened, as 
Herodotus observes, “to leave no na- 
tion ignorant of the God of the Great 
King,” had received its first check and 
overthrow from a handful of warriors 
placed at the edge of Europe, and 
forming its only bulwark, and had been 
confined by them within a narrower 
limit than since the age of Cyrus it 
had known. And from this time the 
works of the mind, which with a few, 
though bright exceptions, had been 
most apparent in the East—whether in 
the poetry of David, the wisdom of So- 
lomon, or the love of the Chaldees— 
were destined to find a conspicuous 
habitation in acity of Europe. 

Butan ageof glory and of intellectual 


development, particularly if it be of 


sudden growth, while it calls forth 
much excellence, may give birth to, 
or sow the seeds of, much evil. Athens 
had become the ruler of all the depen- 
dencies of Persia in Greece, of most 
of theislands of the gean, and of the 
seaboard of Asia Minor; and, in ac- 
cordance, the people’s ambition and 
desires had received a dangerous en- 
largement. The Athenian who some 
years past had lived in repose, subject 
to his country’s laws, content with his 
narrow farm, and ignorant of empire, 
was suddenly exalted into a partici- 

ator of sovereignty, and a successful 
— To Athens, now not the ally, 
but the ruler of the Ionian race, 
flocked as tributaries, or for commer- 
cial purposes, the islanders of the 
Zgean, the corn-sellers of the Pontus, 
the traders from the Tyrrhenian sea. 
Her harbour of the Pirzus, connected 
by the famous long walls with the city, 
gathered into its basin the sails of the 
navies of the world, and her streets, 
their dusky labyrinths contrasting 


strangely with the broad areas from 
which the edifices of the state arose, 
were thronged with a mixed multi- 
tude, paying homage or respect to the 
new-born power. From Susa came 
the ambassadors of the great king, 
content now to ply the arms of diplo- 
macy instead of those of force; and 
with them might be seen the barbarous 
envoys of Thrace and Macedon, in- 
termingled with the Dorian legates of 
Sparta and of Corinth. Here, too, 
were collected the litigants of the tri- 
butaries, compelled by a severe cen- 
tralisation to try their suits in the 
Athenian courts, and before Athenian 
judges ; and if we may credit the old 
legend, hither from the ‘ far Opican 
land” came the wise men of Rome, to 
seek, in the great democracy, an image 
of their own civil constitution. There 
was a burst of vigour, a display of 
power, and so wide a field opened for 
ambition, that the comic poet repre- 
sents the personified people as with one 
eye turned to Carthage and the other 
to Chaonia. 

But the same causes which made 
the Athenians masters of others, made 
them more equal among themselves, 
The old constitution of Athens was 
essentially oligarchic; that is, power 
by law centred in property, and prac- 
tically, was almost unknown to the 
citizens of the lowest classes. But 
the victories which saved Athens were 
won, not more by the arts of the few 
than by the arms of the many, and the 
inevitable result was, the transfer of 
power to the force which had prepon- 
derated. The authority of the Senate 
was all but abolished, and that of the 
multitude substituted ; and this revolu- 
tion wasconfirmed by the rising genius 
of Pericles, by the moral effect of the 
victories which a free people had won, 
and which attested their power; and 
by the excited tempers of all to whom 
aristocracy seemed a barrier to ambi- 
tion. One by one, the old oligarchic 
distinctions vanished in effect ; after a 
few faint struggles, ‘the party of the 
nobility submitted ; and the Athenian 
statesman found that henceforth he 
had to deal with a sovereign people. 

Thus equal among themselves, but 
dictators to their subjects, envied, ad- 
mired, and feared, the Athenian people 
commenced that rule which, beginning 
in such glory, ended in such dishonour. 
We can but glance at the outset. 
They soon became arrogant and ty 
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rannical in their foreign relations. A 
wide and tempting field for plunder 
and for extortion was presented by 
the tributaries, who soon learned to 
compare Athenian to Persian despot- 
ism. Their fortifications were dis- 
mantled, their domestic governments 
curtailed, and their tribute increased. 
The effects among their masters became 
soon apparent. They lost the sense of 
justice in the constant prac tice of ini- 
qity; they disregarded, with the eager- 


ness of cupidity , those common laws of 


sympathy which even the. most pros- 
perous would retain for their contin- 
gent benefit; and i invariably applauded 
the adviser of the most selfish policy Y. 
Nor did Pericles arrest this inclination. 
His whole conduct to the dependencies 
of Athens is marked by a contempt for 
their interests, and fre quently by se- 
verity ; and though, humanly speak- 
ing, his wisdom would have carried his 
country safe through the Peloponnesian 
war, he was one of the causes of that 
outburst against Athenian oppression. 

In their domestic polity the evil was 
greater, but of slower growth. The 
change within was less rapid than that 
which had occurred without. Their 
social had not met the fate of their po- 
litical constitution ; and, among Athe- 
nians, the framework of those laws 
which regulate the contracts and rela- 
tions of life was for a time conserved. 
The state religion—the idolatry of a 
graceful Paganism—which, with all its 
faults, presented to the minds of the 
many fixed objects of worship, and 
which formed the obligation of obe- 
dience to the laws, for a time subsisted ; 
and in the increase of the earth, in 
the varied blessings which the seasons 
bring, and in the government which, 
even here, generally rewards virtue and 
punishes v ice, the Athenian was trained 
to recognise the agency of a superior 
power. For a time the Court of the 
Areopagus—of whose peculiar functions 
we know but little, but of which we 
gencrally know that it was composed 
of elders of probity, whose decision was 
held sacred, and that it claimed, by 
reason of its constitution, the united 
respect due to religion and to equity— 
exercised its influence ; and a states- 
man flourished, who, with many faults, 
loved virtue, and ever practised justice 
to an Athenian. But by degrees the 
fences which law, religion, and sober- 
mindedness had set around the consti- 
tution were levelled, and morals began 
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to languish and to decay. The com- 
parative and sudden opulence, of the 
people, created by the impositions on 
the tributaries, produced habits of 
luxury and of idleness. Other causes 
co-operated. Athens became a place of 
universal resort for the inhabitants of 
Attica. It was there all the business of 
the state, in which every citizen might 
participate, was transacted; there was 
paraded all that could allure cupidity 
and taste—the courts of law, in which 
the judges were paid, the Propylea, the 
Odeon, and the Theatre. In this con- 
flux of keen, restless, and inquiring 
natures, with none of the sober pur- 
suits of business to follow; engaged in 
politics or in jurisdiction, both of which 
flattered their ambition and their pas- 
sions; with a thousand objects around 
them to pamper pride and check hu- 
mility ; addressed by a tribe of dema- 
gogues whose flashy rhetoric was ever 
confounding right and wrong, and in- 
culcating selfishness; and too well 
versed in mere practice to subject 
their minds to a reference to prin- 
ciple, we can see, at once, the various 
causes which, in an age of extreme 
civilisation, erased from. the Athenian 
mind faith, reverence, and moral so- 
briety, the true elements of social 
security. The laws began to lose their 
sanction, and to be regarded as unjust 
restraints upon legitimate passion. In 
trials for offences against morality, the 
feelings of the judges were gradually 
warped in favour of the defendant, 
and were constantly exposed to every 
resource of sophistry and of eloquence 
excited in his behalf. Impiety, adul- 
tery, filial ingratitude, and embezzle- 
ment, became common and fashionable. 
But the decline of morals not only 
sapped the laws, but the religion which 
supported them. Coarse-minded men 
united to get rid of a check upon their 
sensualities ; and intellect, which in 
its vigour could nevet submit to Pa- 
ganism, earnestly sided, in the general 
excitation, with Infidelity. Physical 
science began to be cultivated; and 
when its professors had dethroned a 
Ceres or an Apollo from their divine 
seats, by a discovery of the causes of 
natural phenomena, the step was easy 
to disown a Zeus, the Pagan image of 
the Deity. But the rationalism which 
thus obliterated the idea of a moral 
governor of the universe, and which, 
with superstition equal to Paganism, 
but with far less religion, ascribed the 
M 
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agency and ordinance of all things to 
an undiscriminating chance, necessa- 
rily removed from men’s minds all sense 
of obligation, and made mere selfish- 
ness the rule of life. Human nature, 
thus relieved from all necessary checks, 
and revelling in license, began to full 
into excesses on the side of evil: men 
of intellect became Atheists and sneer- 
ers; statesmen sought to shape their 
measures by the rule of instant ex- 
pediency ; the people degenerated into 
a mass of selfishness, corruption, and 
folly ; *‘nobleness of mind,” to bor- 
row Thucydides’ language, “was ob- 
literated with derision ;” until at length 
the great democracy sank beneath its 
foes. 

It was at the commencement of this 
period that Zschylus flourished. His 
youth fell upon the days of Athe- 
nian simplicity ; his e: arlier manhood 
participated in its glory; his latter 
years were dedic: ited to an atte mpt to 
arrest its decline; and the sword he 
wielded at Marathon for his country’s 
liberties did not more attest his pa- 
triotism, than does the immortal verse 
in which he wages war against the cor- 
ruptions which were de: sstroying her. 


He unites in himself the functions of 


the poet and of the preacher; for he 
exercises the weapons of the highest 
imagination and of reason in defence 
of the true and of the right, against 
scepticisin, immorality, and « vareless- 
ness. He gives poetic form to the 
deduce tions of religious philosophy, and 
in striking and living images brings 
before the eye the theor y of 1 future 
state of rewards and puntishme nts; of 
the innate superiority of virtue over 
vice; and, above all, of the constant 
and just superintendence of a Higher 
Power over human affairs, with a pur- 
pose working to a fixed end. He re- 
veals to a demoralised and light- 
minded people the most moral ideas, 
expressed in the most beautiful lan- 

uage; he stands forth, like his own 
Dr ltthous aregenerator ; andthough 
he never makes his creations mere per 
sonified abstractions, they are formed 
by him to utter ethical and religious 
precepts as pure as ever passed unin- 
spired lips. 

Such is the object of schylus in 
his works: but it is time we should 
examine them. He is the creator of 
the Athenian drama, as Sophocles is 
its artist. He found it almost a rude 
show, exciting the applause of’ rustic 
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spectators by its coarse scenery and 
wild pantomime ; ; he left it a solemn 
liturgy, in which, before an awed peo- 
ple, and in a theatre which was ac- 
tually a temple, were heard the voices 
of wisdom and of virtue, and the 
lamentations of error and of crime. 
He gave the chorus, which had been 
merely an irregular ode, its peculiar 
character of thoughtful judgment ; 
and he lengthened the dialogue, which 
had been quite subordinate to it. Thus 
he at once raised tragedy to a higher 
range of ideas than had ever before 
been contemplated for it ; and he com- 
pletely changed its form and scenic 
character. We may venture to mark 
out some of his peculiar excellences. 

I. Eschylus, unlike Milton, and with 
far greater reverence, shrinks from an 
attempt to embody the Great First 
Cause in a finite form, and contents 
himself with a delineation of his attri- 
butes. God, he says, in Himself is un- 
known, but His works reveal Him, and 
He visits with their due the just and 
the unjust :— 


“ Zeus! whate’er the Godhead is— 
If to Him the name is dear— 
Zeus, I thus invoke Him here ;— 
Things of human ken I wis, 
Matched with Him as nothing are ; 
Then let me still His name address, 
Nor seek a fruitless care, 
He of old who mightiest shined, 
Blossoming in pride of strength,— 
Lowly lies a wreck of Eld— 
And his follower sinks at length, 
By the thrice victorious quelled. 
But whoe'r, with earnest mind, 
Hath to Zeus submission cried ; 
Wisdom’s mysteries he shall find — 
True to Understanding’s guide : 
Who, all knowing, linketh still 
Sayest lore to saddest ill; 
Whose it is that, one by one, 
Even upon the sleeper’s seul, 
Drop the thoughts of griefs by-gone ; 
Who to Reason’s staid control 
Oft the stubborn will hath bowed ; 
Yea from throned powers of heaven 
Highest gifts to man are given !” 


But the dealings of God with man, 
according to the poet, take place 
through His ministers, who wear the 
iunpress of their Great Original. Thus 
we have Apollo, ‘‘ The Protector of 
Suppliants,” Artemis ; 


“ The beautiful, who loves 
E’en the fierce lion’s callow young ; 
And every tender thing which roves 
*Neath parent breasts the glades among ;” 
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Dicé or Justice ; 


“ Who shineth in the smoky cot, 
And blesseth Virtue’s days ; 
But glittering honours, foully got, 
Shuns with averted gaze ;” 


and the Furies, to whom the Deity de- 
legates his vengeance, and who thus 
describe themselves :— 


‘ Now we link the choral ring, 
Now the descant dread we sing ; 
Solemn hests to man are ours, 
Given to us, by mightiest powers ; 
And we gladden to fulfil 
Equity’s triumphant will. 
He whose holy hands are pure 
From our terrors dwells secure, 
Ever blest, his years endure ; 
But the sinner—fain to hide 
Ruthless hands, in slaughter dyed— 
Him we meet in form most dread, 
Claimants for the blood he shed, 


Witnesses to right the dead.— 
* ’ * « . 


* * 7 * * 
Thus we link the dreaded dance, 
Thus our dark-robed forms advance,— 
And the thoughts of men which were 
Boastful, soaring to the air, 
Wane, and sink upon the earth, 
Blasted like a withered birth.” 


These form the medium of communi- 
cation between man and the Deity ; 
but though as such they are worthy of 
worship, he is the centre of all venera- 
tion. But, as if to reconcile the doubt- 
ing mind to the apparent inconsis- 
tencies of [lis government, and to con- 
firm his belief in His righteousness, 
even when he sets up but one object 
of final worship, he subjects the uni- 
verse to the influence of an almighty 
necessity, by which, however, no more 
is probably implied than that the 
course of nature, when once ordained, 
is, as far as man can sve, fixed and cer- 
tain ; and that to object to any one part 
of it is equal to objecting to the whole. 
But however this 1S, he is the constant 
enemy of mere presuming infidelity ; 
and perhaps he invests its type, the 
Prometheus, with every sublime intel- 
lectual quality, only ‘to shew more 


forcibly the ruin into which a want of 


humility precipitated him. 

Il. The poetry of AEschylus is free 
from those subtle remarks on the 
material constitution of the world, and 
on the nature of man, which charac- 
terise Euripides. The agency of the 
elements—the influences of the « lights 
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which rule the day ‘and the night "—the 
ordinary and the extr: vordinary pheno- 
mena of nature—are either simply de- 
scribed without being accounted for, or 
are represented by him as the work of 
some minister of the Most High. As 
a poet, he felt— 


** When Science, from Creation’s face, 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions must give place 

To cold material laws!” 


And, as a philosopher, he knew that 
the mind loses its regard of the First 
Cause, if constantly kept in consider- 
ation of secondary causes. Accord- 
ingly, in Ase hylus, we find no traces 
of physi: al science ; and, in consider- 
ing man, he is less a me taphy sician than 
a moralist. He regards not what he 
is, but what he ought to do. He does 
not inquire what union of elements 
makes him a living agent: how far 
his spirit and substance reciprocally 
act ; or what is the local habitation of 
his faculties; but, taking him as he 
is, he states broadly and clearly the 
obligations to which he should con- 
form; and thus he traces and esta- 
blishes the duty of man, not only from its 
harmonising with his nature, but from 
its coincidence with a positive exter- 
nal law which we are capable of obey- 
ing, and which imperatively enjoins 
the practice of virtue. Thinkers, who 
have proceeded by the other method, 
rightly indeed conclude, that the path 
of. duty, and that of human nature in 
pursuit of its proper objects, are one 5 
but when they attempt to define those 
objects, in their anxiety to make them 
at once lofty and general, the standard 
they usually raise is some bright ab- 
straction—some ideal point of perfec- 
tion, to which man’s nature has a ten- 
dency, and which, under the specious 
names of Truth, Right, or Good, pre- 
sents no real goal for his energies to 
attain. And thus their philosophy 
fails in influencing practice, for it lays 
man under no comprehensible obliga- 

tion; it shows him from afar the 
bright land he should attain, but it 
gives him, as it were, no map of it, 
and no directions to guide his way. 
Whereas, the rec cognition of a positive 
rule by which our habits shall be 
shaped, and which shall measure the 
worth of every action, supplies at once 
a check upon evil, and an index of 
conduct. Under one system we are 
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furnished with a law—under the other, 
left to follow what our reason sets up, 
or our imagination suggests. But we 
may sum up the moral : code of ZEschy- 
lus in his own words :— 


“ From health of soul 

Springs what all cherish, what all wish for— 
Good. 

To guide thy life, heed well this law —revere 
Tl altar of justice ; let no lucre tempt 
Thy impious feet to spurn it, else a doom 
Will follow thee, and soon will work its end. 
Wherefore the honours due to parents own— 
Still to thy dwelling may the stranger turn, 
And reverent be: thus may a man escape 
The fearful hour—and living just, live well, 
At least in complete ruin not ion” 


The peculiar duties 7Eschylus en- 
joins, exist in the relations of son to 
father, of wife to husband, and of sub- 
ject to state. They are commanded 
by God, but are natural to man; and 
in their fulfilment is completed his 
idea of the social state. And thus he 
ascribes the origin and development of 
society, not to the mere expedients of 
selfishness, nor to the fiction of a com- 
pact between the governor and the 
governed, but to the operation of prin- 
ciples implanted in us by our Maker, 
and which tend to produce among men 
union and obedience. Civil life, in 
his view, is our natural, not an artifi- 
cial condition; it springs from the 
sympathies of relationship, and is a 
proof of our innate recognition of 
authority, and, accordingly, it ori- 
ginates, not in aw, but in the ordinance 
of God. And thus he fixes govern- 
ment upon a higher throne, and as- 
signs to it a firmer authority, than 
other writers upon politics, for he 
gives it the voice, not of human, but 
of Divine wisdom, and makes its in- 
fluences inherent to man, and not con- 
tingent upon opinion. 

TL. The tragedy in which such re- 
ligious and moral canons could be set 
does not, of course, 
the drama. Our notion of the drama 
is of a vivid representation of action, 
of a picture, in which a series of per- 
sonages seem, in their various group- 
ings, to be contributing to some event; 
and accordingly, we think the excel- 
lence of a dramatic poet lies not in the 
majesty of his ideas, nor in the beauty 
of his language, but in the clear deli- 
neation of his characters, in the har- 
monious adaptation of each to the 
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other, and in the adjustment of the 
several parts of his work to the 
whole. Hence, with us the drama is 
not so much a reflection of the poct's 
thoughts, as of his capacity of Pit be 
tion ; and, accordingly, it abandons 
the oracular voices of po etic wisdom 
to speak the varied tones of human 
nature. But the tr writers of 
Greece, and /Eschylus especially, ne- 
ver permitted to their sub ject -_ 
scope and liberty. With him it is co 
fined to the expression of a few atees 
ideas, to illustrate which he — 
his characters ; and if ever the spect: 
tor’s attention is diverted from hele 
language to themselves, it is recalled 
to the poet’ s teaching by the interven- 
tion of long choral odes, in which he 
appears to pass a solemn sentence upon 
the scene and the agents he has called 
to life. And thus the Auschylean 
drama is far more an appeal to tr uth, 
made vivid and striking by giving 
energy to its advocates, than are presen- 
tation of human action. The agents 
through which the poet speaks are not 
cast in that mould of ideal humanity 
which Shakspeare has worked out; 
they bear the features of a statelier 
race—the children of the remote age 
in which the gods conversed with men. 
In all their lines aments they are gigan- 
tic; but they are not impressible by 
those subtle influences which shape the 
flexible creatures of human generation. 
They are stirred by great and evident 
motives to accomplish vast ends, but 
they are not swayed by the complex 
and minute agencies of which we are 
susceptible. ‘They move before us al- 
most unchange: tble, with their wills 
sphered in themselves, careless of the 
influences of circumstances, and with 
aspect stately and solemn; but they 
never show that delicate play of the 
mental features which delights us in 
Othello, nor, chameleon-like, 
wear a different hue in the varying 
weather of fortune. And it is this 
oneness of character and simplicity of 
conduct which permits the poet to 
make them the types of his ideas, 
without absolutely divesting them of a 
dramatic appearance. They act with 
energy, but speak in that abstract and 
lofty “language which is fitting to incul- 
cate the precepts we have been review- 
ing g; and whether in the prophecies of 
Cassandra, in the exultation of Cly- 
temnestra at her crime, or in the deti 
ance of Prometheus, suggest to us that 


seem to 
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their teaching is not for an audience, 
but for man. 

LV. ‘The dramas of Aschylus are 
deficient in artistic combinations to 
produce effect, in that 
striking contrasts by which the atten- 
tion of “the speeti itor is ke »pt fixed, and, 
if we may use the term, in that per- 
spective of poetry in which a number 
of objects are represented, each de- 
picted—each in its proper dimensions. 
Whatever he delineates stands forth 
bold, clear, and prominent; but .the 
picture having no background on 
which the eye may rest, wants grace 
and refinement; and the giant out- 
lines of his heroes and demigods are 
rarely relieved by the association of 
minor figures. But, though the piece 
is wanting as a whole, each charac- 
ter is be autifully distinct, and by the 
slightest touch, which is the great proof 
of ‘art, is stamped with individuality ; ; 
and from the casual fragments of de- 
scriptive poetry which occur, we have 
enough to infer, that, had Aschylus 
indulged i in this style, he would have 
matched Milton and Virgil in their 
peculiar excellences. May we hope 
all beauty has not evaporated in our 
translation of the following celebrated 
passage, recounting how a father like 
Jephtha sacrificed his child :— 


Nought recked, I ween, the wardens, 
All eager for the strife— 
Her shrieks upon her father’s name, 
Her pure and virgin life: 
That father, when the prayer was o'er, 
The temple priests commands 
To lift her on the altar, 
Like a fuwn among their hands; 
To lift her whence she’d fallen, 
All swooning on the ground, 
Her robes around her floating, 
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In trance of horror bound ; 
And, watchful of her gracefel lips, 
With foree, or sullen check, 
To guard a father’s name 
From a daughter’s parting shriek. 
But from the victim fell 
Her robes of saffron dye ; 
Her murderers she smote 
Vith the pleadings of her eye: 
She looked—as looks a picture— 
As though she longed to speak ; 
Ah! oft among her father’s halls 
That voice would music make! 
Ah! oft with eager fondness, 
When thrice the cup was poured, 
A blessing on her father 
‘hat virgin voice implored.” 


We here close our remarks upon the 
age and writings of /ischylus. No 
author of antiquity, in our opinion, is 
more worthy of diligent study by those 
who regard greatness of intellect and 
grandeur of moral precepts. But 
nothing can be more different than his 
poetry, and that which prevails in the 
present day. ‘Theone is simple, stately, 
and severe; the other gaudy, glitter- 
ing, and florid. The one gives form 
and vividness to a few of the loftiest 
ideas ; the other combines, and never 
goes beyond, mere objects of sense. 
In the one, the poet taxes the reader’s 
imagination to follow him; in the 
other, he satiates it with a profusion of 
beauties gathered at random. The 
one, like the telescope, mirrors what is 
glorious and afar; the other, like the 
multiplying- glass, reveals near ob- 
jects ina thousand shapes and hues. 
‘But we feel we have alre: ady exceeded 
our limits, and must leave our poet to 
occupy that eminence which, in the 
realms of the departed, his country. 
men assigned to hin. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 


PART II,——-CONCLUSION. 


Severna weeks passed away. Edward 
spared no pains to discover some 
trace of the lady in question, but all 
in vain. No one in the neighbourhood 
knew the family ; and he had already 
determined, as soon as the spring be- 
gan, to ask for leave of absence, and 
to travel through the country where 
Ferdinand had formed his unfortunate 
attachment, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which coincided strangely with 
his wishes. His commanding-oflicer 
gave him a commission to purchase 
some horses, which, to his great conso- 
lation, led him exactly into that part 
of the country where Ferdinand had 
been quartered. It was a market- 
town of some importance. Ile was to 
remain there some time, which suited 


his plans exactly ; and he made use of 


every leisure hour to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the officers, to inquire 
into Ferdinand’s connexions and ac- 
quaintance, to trace the mysterious 
name if possible, and thus fulfil a sa- 


cred duty. For to him it appe: ares 1 
a sacred duty to execute the commis- 
sion of his departed friend—to get 
possession of the ring, and to be the 
means, as he hoped, of giving rest to 
the troubled spirit of Fe rdins ind. 

Already, on the evening of the se- 
cond day, he was sitting in the coffee- 
room with burghers of the place and 
officers of different regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was inquir- 
ing W hether the ne ‘ighbourhood were a 
pleasant one, of an infantry officer, 
one of Hallberg’s corps. *‘ For,” 
said he, ‘‘ I come from charming quar- 
ters.” 

«There is not much to boast of,” 
replied the captain. ‘‘There is no 
good fellowship, no harmony among 
the people.’ 

«I will tell you why that is,” cried 
an animated lieutenant; ‘that is be- 


cause there is no house as a point of 


reunion, where one is sure to find and 
make acquaintances, and to be amused, 
and where each individual ascertains 


his own merits by the e ‘fect they pro- 
duce on society at |: urge.’ 

ss Yes, we have had nothing of that 
kind since the Varniers left us,” said 
the captain. 

“ Varniers !” 
eagerness he could ill conceal. 
name sounds foreign.” 

‘They were not Germans —they 
were emigrants from the Netherlands, 
who had left their country on account 
of political troubles,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

‘‘Ah, that was a charming house,’ 
cried the . uutenant, ec ultivation, re- 
finement, a sufficient competency, the 
whole style of establishment free from 
ostentation, yet most comfortable ; and 
Emily—E mily was the soul of the 
whole house.’ 

‘Emily Varnier !” echoed Edward, 
while his heart beat fast, and loud. 

«Yes, yes! that was the name of 
the prettiest, most graceful, most 
amiable girl in the world,” said the 
lieutenant. 

* You seem bewitched by the fair 
Emily,” observed the cornet. 

**] think you would have been too, 
had you known her,” rejoined the lieu- 
tenant; ‘‘she was the jewel of the 
whole society. Since she went away 
there is no bearing their stupid balls 
and asemblies.” 

‘*But you must not forget,” the 
Captain resumed once more, ‘ when 
you attribute everything to the charms 
of the fnir girl, that not only she but 
the whole family has disappe ared, and 
we have lost that house which formed, 
as you say, so charming a point: of re- 
union in our ne ‘ighbourhood.” 

“Yes, yes; exactly so,” said an old 
gentlemen, a civilian, whe had been 
sile nt hitherto; ‘the Varniers’ house 
is a great loss in the country, where 
such losses are not so casily replaced 
as ina large town, First, the father 
died, then came the cousin and carried 
the daughter away. 

“And did this cousin marry the 


cried Edward, with an 
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young lady?” inquired Edward, ina 
tone tremulous with agitation. 

«* Certainly,” answered the old gen- 
tleman; ‘‘it was a very great match 
for her; he bought land to the value 
of half a million about here.” 

«And he was an agreeable, hand- 
some man, we must all allow,” re- 
marked the Captain. 

‘«¢ But she would never have 
him,” exclaimed the lieute nant, 
poor Hallberg had not died.” 

Edward was breathless, 
not speak a word. 

*‘ She would h: ave been compelled to 
do so in any case,”’ said the old man ; 
‘the father had destined them for each 
ether from infancy, and people say he 
made his daughter take a vow as he 
lay on his death-bed.” 

**That sounds terrible,” said Ed- 
ward; ‘and does not speak much for 
the good feeling of the cousin.” 

«She could not have fulfilled her 
father’s wish,” interposed the lieute- 
nant; “her heart was bound up in 
Hallberg, and Hallberg’s inher. Few 
people, perhaps, knew this, for the 
lovers were prudent and discreet ; I, 
however, knew it all.” 

‘«* And why was she not allowed to 
follow the inclination of her heart ?” 
asked Edward. 

‘* Because her father had promised 
her,” replied the Captain: ‘‘ you used 
just now the word terrible ; it is a fit- 
ting expression, according to my ver- 
sion of the matter. It appears that 
one of the branches of the house of 
Varnier had committed an act of injus- 
tice towards another, and Emily’s fa- 
ther considered it a point of conscience 
to make reparation. Only through the 
marriage of his daughter with a mem- 
ber of theill-used branch could that 
act be obliterated and made up for, 
and, therefore, he pressed the matter 
sorely.” 

*‘Yes, and the headlong passion 
which Emily inspired her cousin with 
abetted his designs.” 

‘*Then her cousin loved Emily ?” 
inquired Edward. 

“Oh, to desperation,” was the re- 
ply. ‘He was a rival to her shadow, 
who followed her not more closely than 
he did. He was jealous of the rose 
that she placed on her bosom.” 

** Then poor Emily is not likely to 
have a calm life with such a man,” said 
Edward. 

«© Come,’ 


married 
oe if 


but he did 


’ 


interposed the old gentle- 
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man, with an authoritative tone, ‘I 
think you, gentlemen, go a little too 
far. I know D’Effernay; he is an ho- 
nest, talented man, very rich, indeed, 
and generous ; he anticipates his wife 
in every wish. She has the most bril- 
liant house in the neighbourhood, and 
lives like a princess.” 

«* And trembles,” insisted the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ when she hears her husband’s 
footstep. What good can riches be to 
her? She would have been happier 
with Hallberg.” 

‘*T do not know,” rejoined the cap- 
tain, “‘why you always looked upon 
that attachment as something so de- 
cided. It never appeared so to me; 
and you yourself say that D'Effernay 
is very je: alous, which I believe him to 
be, for he is a man of strong passions ; 
and this very circumstance causes me 
to doubt the rest of your story. Jea- 
lousy has sharp eyes, and D’ Effernay 
would have discovered a rival in Hall- 
berg, and not proved himself the friend 
he always was to our poor comrade.” 

“That does not follow at all,” re- 
plied the lieutenant, ‘‘it only proves 
that the lovers were very cautious. So 
far, however, I agree with you. I be- 
lieve that if D’Effernay had suspected 
anything of the kind he would have 
murdered Hallberg.” 

A shudder ps assed through Edward’s 
veins. 

‘* Murdered!” he repeated, in a 
hollow voice; ‘‘do you not judge too 
harshly of this man when you hint the 
possibility of such a thing ?” 

‘That does he, indeed,” said the 
old man; ‘these gentlemen are all 
angry w ith D’ Effernay , because he has 
carried off the prettiest girl in the 
country. But I am told he does not 
intend remaining where he now lives. 
He wishes to sell his estates.” 

Really,” inquired the captain, 
“and where is he going ?” 

**T have no idea,” replied the other; 
but he is selling everything off. One 
manor is already disposed of, and there 
have been people already in negotiation 
for the place where he resides.” 

The conversation now turned on the 
value of D’Effernay’s property, and of 
land in general, &e. 

Edward had gained materials enough 
for reflection ; he rose soon, took leave 
of the company, and gave himself up, 
in the solitude of his own room, to the 
torrent of thought and feeling which 
that night’s conversation had let loose. 
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So, then, it was true; Emily Varnier 
was no fabulous being! Hallberg had 
loved her, his love had been returned, 
but a cruel destiny had separated them. 
How wonderfully did all he had heard 
explain the dream at the Castle, and 
how completely did that supply what 
had remained doubtful, or had been 
omitted in the officers’ narrative. Emi- 
ly Varnier, doubtless, possessed that 
ring, to gain possession of which now 
seemed his bounden duty. He resolved 
not to delay its fulfilment a moment, 
however difficult it might prove, and 
he only reflected on the best manner 
in which he should perform the task 
allotted to him. ‘The sale of the pro- 
perty appeared to him a favourable 
opening. The fame of his father’s 
wealth made it probable that the son 
might wish to be a purchaser of a fine 
estate, like the one in question. He 
spoke openly of such a project, made 
inquiries of the old gentleman, and the 
captain, who seemed to him to know 
most about the matter; and as his du- 
ties permitted a trip for a week or so, 
he started immediately, and arrived on 
the second day at the place of his des- 
tination. He stopped in the public 
house in the village to inquire if the 
estate lay near, and whether visiters 
were allowed to see the house and 
grounds. Mine host, who doubtless 
had had his directions, sent a messen- 
ger immediately to the Castle, who 
returned before long, accompanied by 
a chasseur, in a splendid livery, who 
invited the stranger to the Castle in 
the name of M. D’Effernay. 

This was exactly what Edward wished, 
and expected. Escorted by the chas- 
seur he soon arrived at the Castle, and 
was shown up a spacious staircase into 
a modern, almost, one might say, a 
magnificently-furnished room, where 
the master of the house received him. 
It was evening, towards the end of 
winter, the shades of twilight had al- 
ready fallen, and Edward found him- 
self suddenly in a room quite illumi- 
nated with wax candles. D’Effernay 
stood in the middle of the saloon, a 
tall, thin young man. A proud bear- 
ing seemed to bespeak a consciousness 
of his own merit, or at least of his 
position. His features were finely 
formed, but the traces of stormy 
passion, or of internal discontent, had 
lined them prematurely, 

In figure he was very slender, and 
the deep-sunken eye, the gloomy frown 
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which was fixed between his brows, and 
the thin lips, had no very prepossess- 
ing expression, and yet there was 
something imposing in the whole ap- 
pearance of the man. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his 
invitation, spoke of his idea of being 
a purchaser as a motive for his visit, 
and gave his own, and his father’s 
name. D’Effernay seemed pleased 
with all he said. He had known Ed- 
ward’s family in the metropolis; he 
regretted that the late hour would 
render it impossible for them to visit 
the property to-day, and concluded 
by pressing the lieutenant to pass the 
night at the Castle. On the morrow 
they would proceed to business, and 
now he would have the pleasure of 
presenting his wife to the visiter. 
Edward’s heart beat violently — at 
leneth then he would see her! Had 
he loved her himself he could not have 
gone to meet her with more agitation. 
D’Effernay led his guest through many 
rooms, which were all as well furnished, 
and as brilliantly lighted as the first 
he had entered. At length he opened 
the door of a small boudoir, where 
there was no light, save that which the 
faint, grey twilight imparted through 
the windows. 

The simple arrangement of this little 
room, with dark green walls, only re- 
lieved by some engravings and coats 
of arms, formed a pleasing contrast to 
Edward's eyes, after the glaring splen- 
dour of the other apartments. From 
behind a piano-forte, at which she 
had been seated in a recess, rose a tall, 
slender female form, in a white dress 
of extreme simplicity. 

**My love,” said D’Effernay, “I 
bring you a welcome guest, Lieute- 
nant Wensleben, who is willing to 
purchase the estate.” 

Emily curtseyed; the friendly twi- 
light concealed the shudder that 
passed over her whole frame, as she 
heard the familiar name which aroused 
so many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in 
a low, sweet voice, whose tremulous 
accents were not unobserved by Ed- 
ward; and while the husband made 
some further observation, he had lei- 
sure to remark, as well as the fading 
light would allow, the fair outline of 
her oval face, the modest grace of her 
movements, her pretty, nymph-like 
figure — in fact, all those charms 
which seemed familiar to him through 
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the impassioned descriptions of his 
friend. 

‘* But what can this fancy be, to sit 
in the dark?” asked D’Effernay, in no 
mild tone ; “ you know that is a thing 
T cannot bear:” and with these words, 
and without waiting his wife’s answer, 
he rang the bell over her sofa, and 
ordered lights. 

While these were placed on the table 
the company sat down by the fire, and 
conversation commenced. By the full 
light Edward could perceive all Emi- 
ly’s real beauty—her pale, but lovely 
face, the sad expression of her large, 
blue eyes, so often concealed by their 
dark lashes, and then raised, with a 
look full of feeling, a sad, pensive, 
intellectual expression; and he ad- 
mired the simplicity of her dress, and 
of every object that surrounded her: 
all appeared to him to bespeak a su- 
perior mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’Ef- 
fernay was called away. One of his 
people had something important, some- 
thing urgent to communicate to him, 
which admitted of no delay. A look 
of fierce anger almost distorted his 
features; in an instant his thin lips 
moved rapidly, and Edward thought 
he muttered some curses between his 
teeth. He left the room, but in so 
doing, he cast a glance of mistrust and 
ill-temper on the handsome stranger 
with whom he was compelled to leave 
his wife alone. Edward observed it 
all. All that he had seen to-day—all 
that he had heard from his comrades 
of the man’s passionate and suspicious 
disposition, convinced him that his stay 
here would not be long, and that, per- 
haps, a second opportunity of speak- 
ing alone with Emily might not offer 
itself. 

He determined, therefore, to profit 
by the present moment; and no sooner 
had D’Effernay left the room, than he 
began to tell Emily she was not so 
complete a stranger to him as it might 
seem ; that long before he had had the 
pleasure of seeing her—even before he 
had heard her name—she was known 
to him, so to speak, in spirit. 

Madame D’Effernay was moved. 
She was silent for a time, and gazed 
fixedly on the ground; then she looked 
up; the mist of unshed tears dimmed 
her blue eyes, and her bosom heaved 
with the sigh she could not suppress. 

«*To me also the name of Wensle- 
ben is familiar, There is a link be. 
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tween our souls. Your friend has 
often spoken of you to me.” 

But she could say no more; tears 
checked her speech. 

Edward's eyes were glistening also, 
and the two companions were silent ; 
at length he began once more : 

«*My dear lady,” he said, “‘my time 
is short, and I have a solemn message 
to deliver to you. Will you allow me 
to do so now ?” 

‘«*To me?” she asked, in atone of 
astonishment. 

“From my departed friend,” an- 
swered Edward, emphatically. 

«* From Ferdinand ?—and that now 
—after ——” she shrunk back, as if in 
terror. 

‘* Now that he is no longer with us, 
do you mean? I found the message 
in his papers, which have been entrust- 
ed to me only lately, since I have 
been in the neighbourhood. Among 
them was a token which I was to re- 
store to you.” He produced the ring. 
Emily seized it wildly, and trembled 
as she looked upon it. 

‘‘It is indeed my ring,” she said at 
length, “the same which I gave him 
when we plighted our troth in secret. 
You are acquainted with everything, 
I perceive ; 1 shall therefore risk no- 
thing if I speak openly.” She wept, 
and pressed the ring to her lips. 

‘**T see that my friend's memory is 
dearto you,” continued Edward. “You 
will forgive the prayer I am about to 
make to you: my visit to you concerns 
his ring.” 

«*‘ How—what is it you wish?” cried 
Emily, terrified. 

‘‘ It was his wish,” replied Edward. 
‘«* He evinced an earnest desire to have 
this pledge of an unfortunate and un- 
fulfilled engagement restored.” 

‘“* How is that possible? You did 
not speak with him before his death ; 
and this happened so suddenly after, 
that, to give you the commission ——” 

‘«« There was no time for it! that is 
true,” answered Edward, with an in- 
ward shudder, although outwardly he 
was calm. ‘Perhaps this wish was 
awakened immediately before his death. 
I found it, as I told you, expressed 
in those papers.” 

‘«Incomprehensible!” she exclaimed. 
«*Only a short time before his death, 
we cherished—deceitful, indeed, they 
proved, but, oh, what blessed hopes !— 
we reckoned on casualties, on what 
might possibly occur to assist us, Nei- 
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ther of us could endure to dwell on 
the idea of separation; and yet—yet 
since Oh, my God,” she cried, 
overcome by sorrow, and she hid her 
face between her hands. 

Edward was lost in confused thought. 
For a time both again were silent: 
at length Emily started up— 

‘*Forgive me, M. de Wensleben. 
What you have related to me, what 
you have asked of me, has produced 
so much excitement, so much agita- 
tion, that it is necessary that I should 
be alone for a few moments, to re- 
cover my composure. 3 

«Tam gone,” cried Edward, spring- 
ing from his chair. 

“No! no!” she replied, ‘‘ you are 
my guest; remain here. I have a 
household duty which calls me away.” 
She laid a stress on these words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, 
sweet smile, she gave her hand to the 
friend of her lost Ferdinand, pressing 
his gently, and disappeared through 
the inner door. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered ; 
then he paced the room with hasty 
steps, threw himself on the sofa, and 
a up one of the books that lay on 
the table, rather to have something in 
his hand, than to read. It proved to 
be Young's “‘ Night Thoughts.” He 
looked through it, and was attr acted 
by many passages, which seemed, in 
his present frame of mind, fraught 
with peculiar meaning; yet his thoughts 
wandered constantly from the page 
to his dead friend. The candles, un- 
heeded both by Emily and him, burned 
on with long wicks, giving little light 
in the silent room, over which the red 
glare from the hearth shed a lurid 
glow. Hurried footsteps sounded in 
the anteroom; the door was thrown 
open. Edward looked up, and saw 
D’Effernay staring at him, and round 
the room, in an angry, restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there 
was something almost unearthly in 
those dark looks and that towering 
form. 

«Where is my wife?” was D’Effer- 
nay’s first question. 

**She is gone to fulfil some house- 
hold duty,” replied the other. 

** And leaves you here alone in this 
miserable darkness? Most extraor- 
dinary !—indeed, most unaccountable!” 
and, as he spoke, he approached the 
table and snuffed the candles, with a 
movement of impatience. 

















‘‘She left me here with old friends,” 

said Edward, with a forced smile. ‘I 
have been reading.” 

‘‘What, in the dark?” inquired 
D’Effernay, with a look of mistrust. 
‘¢ Tt was so dark when I came in, that 
you could not possibly have distin- 
guished a letter.” 

*“‘T read for some time, and then I 
fell into a train of thought, which is 
usually the result of reading Young’s 
‘ Night Thoughts.’” 

“Young! I cannot bear that au- 
thor. He is so gloomy.” 

** But you are ‘fortunately so happy, 
that the lamentations of the lonely 
mourner can find no echo in your 
breast.” 

‘You think so!" said D’Effernay, 
in a churlish tone, and he pressed his 
lips together tightly, as Emily came 
into the room: he went to meet her. 

“You have been a long time aw ay,” 
was his observation, as he looked into 
her eyes, where the trace of tears might 
easily be detected. ‘I found our guest 
alone.” 

‘*M. de Wensleben was good enough 
to excuse me,” she replied, “and then 
I thought you would be back imme- 
diately.’ 

They sat down to the table; coffee 
was Scnnaht, and the past appeared to 
be forgotten. 

sf he. conversation at first was broken 
by constant pauses. Edward saw that 
Emily did all she could to play the 
hostess agreeably, and to pacify her 
husband's ill humour. 

In this attempt the young man as- 
sisted her, and at last they were suc- 
cessful. D’Effernay became more cheer- 
ful; the conversation more animated ; 
and Edward found that his host could 
be a very agreeable member of soci- 
ety when he pleased, combining a good 
deal of information with great natural 
powers. The evening passed away 
more pleasantly than it promised at 
one time; and after an excellent and 
well-served supper, the young officer 
was shewn into a comfortable room, 
fitted up with every modern luxury ; 
and weary in mind and body, he soon 
fell asleep. He dreamed of all that 
had occupied his waking thoughts—of 
his friend, and his friend's history. 

But in that species of confusion 
which often characterises dreams, he 
fancied that he was Ferdinand, or at 
least, his own individuality seemed 


mixed up with that of Hallberg. He 
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felt that he was ill. He lay in an 
unknown room, and by his bedside 
stood a small table, covered with glasses 
and phials, containing medicine, as is 
usual in a sick room. 

The door opened, and D'Effernay 
“ame in, in his dressing-gown, as if he 
had just left his bed: and now in Ed- 
ward’s mind dreams and realities were 
mingled together, and he thought that 
D’Effernay came, perhaps, to speak 
with him on the occurrences of the 
preceding day. But no! he ap- 
proached the table on which the me- 
dicines stood, looked at the watch, 
took up one of the phials and a cup, 
measured the draught, drop by drop, 
then he turned and looked round him 
stealthily, and then he drew from his 
breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, 
which he threw into the cup, and held 
it to the patient’s lips, who drank, and 
instantly felt a numbness creep over 
his frame which ended in death. Ed- 
ward fancied that he was dead; he saw 
the coffin brought, but the terror lest 
he should be buried alive, made him 
start up with a sudden effort, and he 
opened his eyes. 

The dream had passed away; he sat 
in his bed safe and well; but it was 
long ere he could in any degree recover 
his composure, or get rid of the im- 
pression which the frightful apparition 
had made on him. They brought his 
breakfast, with a message from the 
master of the house to inquire whether 
he would like to visit the park, farms, 
&c. He dressed quickly, and descend- 
ed to the court, where he found his 
host in a riding dress, by the side of 
two fine horses, already saddled, D’Ef- 
fernay greeted the young man cour- 
teously ; ; but Edward felt an inward 
repugnance as he looked on that gloo- 
my though handsome countenance, now 
lighted up by the beams of the morn- 
ing sun, yet recalling vividly the dark 
visions of the night. D’Effernay was full 
of attentions to his new friend. They 
started on their ride, in spite of some 
threatening clouds, and began the 
inspection of meadows, shrubberies, 
farms, &c., &e. After 
hours, which were consumed in this 
manner, it began to rain a few drops, 
and at last burst out into a heavy 
shower. It was soon impossible even 
to ride through the woods for the tor- 
rents that were pouring down, and so 
they returned to the castle. 

Edward retired to his room to change 
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his dress, and to write some letters, he 
said, but more particularly to avoid 
Emily, in order not to excite her hus- 
band’s jealousy. As the bell rang for 
dinner he saw her again, and found to 
his surprise that the captain, whom he 
had first seen in the coffee-room, and 
who had given him so much informa- 
tion, was one of the party. He was 
much pleased, for they had taken a 
mutual fancy to each other. The cap- 
tain was not at quarters the day Ed- 
ward had lett them, but as soon as he 
heard where his friend had gone, he 
put horses to his carriage and followed 
him, for he said he also should like to 
see these famous estates. D’Effernay 
seemed in high good humour to-day, 
Emily far more silent than yesterday, 
and taking little part in the conversa- 
tion of the men, which turned on poli- 
ticaleconomy. After coffee she found 
an opportunity to give Edward (unob- 
served) alittle packet. The look with 
which she did so, told plainly what it 
contained, and the young man hurried 
to his room as soon as he fancied he 
could do so without remark or com- 
ment. The continued rain precluded 
all idea of leaving the house any more 
that day. He unfolded the packet ; 
there were a couple of sheets, written 
closely in a woman’s fair hand, and 
something wrapped carefully in a pa- 
per, which he knew to be the ring. 
It was the fellow to that which he had 
given the day before to Emily, only 
Ferdinand’s name was engraved inside 
instead of her’s. Such were the con- 
tents of the papers :— 


‘** Secrecy would be misplaced with 
the friend of the dead. Therefore, 
will I speak to you of things which I 
have never uttered to a human being 
until now. Jules D’Effernay is nearly 
related to me. We knew each other 
in the Netherlands, where our estates 
The boy. loved me already 
with a love that amounted to passion ; 
this love was my father’s greatest joy, 
for there was an old and crying injus. 
tice which the ancestors of D’Effer- 
nay had suffered from ours, that could 
alone, he thought, be made up by the 
marriage of the only children of the 
two branches. So we were destined 
for each other almost from our cradles ; 
and I was content it should be so, for 
Jules’s handsome face and decided pre- 
ference for me were agreeable to me, 
although I felt no great affection for 
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him. We were separated: Jules tra- 
velled in France, England, and Ame- 
rica, and made money~as a merchant, 
which profession he had taken up sud- 
denly. My father, who had a place 
under government, left his country in 
consequence of political troubles, and 
came into this part of the world, where 
some distant relations of my mother’s 
lived. He liked the neighbourhood ; 
he bought land ; we lived very happily ; 
I was quite contented in Jules’s ab- 
sence had no yearning of the heart 


towards’ him, yet I thought kindly of 


him, and troubled inyself little about 
my future. Then—then I learned to 
know your friend. Oh, then! I felt, 
when [ looked upon him, when I lis- 
tened to him, when we conversed 
together, I felt, I acknowledged that 


there might be happiness on earth, of 


which I had hitherto never dreamed. 
Then I loved for the first time, ar- 
dently, passionately, and was beloved 
inreturn, Acqué 1inted with the fi umily 
engagements, he did not dare openly 
to “proclaim his love, and I knew I 
ought not to foster the feeling ; but, 
alas ! how seldom does passion listen 
to the voice of reason and of duty. 
Your friend and I met in secret; in 
secret we plighted our troth, and 
exchanged those rings, and hoped and 
believed that by showing a bold front 
to our destiny we should subdue it to 
our will. *The commencement was 
sinful, it has met with a dire retribu- 
os. Jules’s letters announced his 
eedy return. He had sold every- 
thing * in his own country, had given up 
all his mercantile affairs, throu: oh which 
he had greatly increased an already 
considerable fortune, and now he was 
about to join us, or rather me, without 
whom he could not live. This ap- 
peared to me like the demand for pay- 
ment of a heavy debt. This debt I 
owed to Jules, who loved me with all 
his heart, 
my father’s promised word and mine 
also. YetI could not give up your 
friend. In a state of distraction I told 
him all; we meditated flight. Yes, I 
was so far guilty, and I make the con- 
fession in hopes that some portion of 
my errors may be expiated by repent- 
ance. My father, who had long been in 
a declining state, suddenly grew worse, 
and this delay ed and hindered the ful. 
filment of our designs. Jules arrived. 
During the five years he had been 
away he was much c hanged in appear- 
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ance, and that advantageously. Iwas 
struck when I first saw him, but it was 
also easy to detect in those handsome 
features and manly bearing, a spirit of 
restlessness and violence which had al- 
ready shown itself in him as a boy, 
and which passing years, with their 
bitter experience : and strong passions, 
had greatly developed. T he hope that 
we had cherished of D’Etfe rnay's pos- 
sible indifference to me, of the change 
which time might have wrought in his 
attachment, now seemed idle and ab- 
surd, Ilis love was indeed impassioned. 
He embraced me in a manner that 
made me shrink from him, and alto- 
gether his deportment towards me was 
a strange contrast to the gentle, ten- 
der, refined afiection of our dear 
friend. I trembled whenever Jules 
entered the room, and all that I had 
prepared to say to him, all the plans 
which 1 had revolved in my mind re- 
specting him, vanished in an instant 
before the power of his presence, and 
the almost imperative manner in which 
he claimed my hand. My father’s ill- 
ness increased ; he was now in a very 
precarious state, hopeless indeed. Jules 
rivalled me in filial attentions to him, 
that I can never cease to thank him 
for; but this illness made my situation 
more and more critical, and it accele- 
rated the fulfilment of the contract. 
I was to renew my promise to him 
by the death-bed of my father. Alas, 
alas! I fell senseless to the ground 
when this announcement was made to 
me. Jules began to suspect. Already 
my cold, embarrassed manner towards 
him since his return had struck him as 
strange. He began to suspect, I re- 
peat, and the eflect that this suspic ion 
had on him, it would be impossib! le to 
describe to you. Even now, after so 
long a time, now that Iam accustomed 
to his ways, and more reconciled to 
my fate by the side of a noble, though 
somewhat impetuc mus man, it makes 
me tremble to think of those parox- 
ysms, which the idea that I did not 
love him called forth. They were 
fearful ; he nearly sank under them, 
During ‘ two days his life was in di anger, 
At last the storm passed, my futher 
died; Jules watched over me with the 
tenderness of a brother, the solicitude 
of a parent; for that indeed I shall 
ever be grateful. His suspicion once 
awakened, he gazed round with pene- 
trating looks to discover the cause of 
my altered feelings. But your friend 
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never came to our house; we met in 
an unfrequented spot, and my father’s 
illness had interrupted these interviews. 
Altogether I cannot tell if Jules dis- 
cove red anything. A fearful cireum- 
stance rendered all our precautions 
useless, and eut the knot of our secret 
connexion, to loose which voluntarily 
I felt I had no power. A wedding 
feast, at a nel ighbouring castle, assem- 
bled ail the nobility and gentry, and 
officers quartered near, together ; ; my 
deep mourning was an excuse for. my 
absence. Jules, though he usually was 
happiest by my side, could not resist 
the invitation, and your friend resolved 
to go, although he was unwell; he 
feared to raise suspicion by remaining 
away, when I was left at home. W ith 
great difliculty he contrived the first 
day to make one at a splendid hunt, 
the second di ay he could not leave his 
bed. A physician, who was in the 
house, pronounced his complaint to be 
violent fever, and Jules, whose room 
joined that of the sick man, offered 
him every little service and kindness 
which compassion and good feeling 
prompted; and I cannot but praise 
him all the more for it, as who can 
tell, perhaps, his suspicion might have 
taken the right direction? On the 
morning of the second day—but let me 
glance quickly at that terrible time, the 
memory of which can never pass from 
my mind—a fit of apoplexy most un- 
expectedly, but gently, ended the no- 
blest lite, and separated us for ever! 
Now you know all. [enclose the ring. 
[ cannot write more. Farewell!” 


The conclusion of the letter made 
a deep impression on Edward. His 
dream rose up before his remembrance, 
the slight indisposition, the sudden 
death, ‘the fearful nursetender, all ar- 
ranged themselves in order before his 
mind, 
all these reflections, a terrible suspi- 
cion which he tried to throw off. But 
he could not do so, and when he met 
the capt: uin and D’Effernay in the 
evening, and the latter challenged his 
visiters to a game of billiards, Edward 
glanced from time to time at his ion 
in a scrutinising manner, and could 
not but feel that the restless discontent 
which was visible in his countenance, 
and the unsteady glare of his eyes, 
which shunned the fixed Iook of others 
only fitted too well into the shape of 
the dark thoughts which were crossing 
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his own mind. Late in the even- 
ing, after supper, they played whist in 
Emily's boudoir. On the morrow, if 
the weather permitted, they were to 
conclude their inspection of the sur- 
rounding property, and the next day 
they were to visit the iron foundries, 
which, although distant from the Castle 
several miles, ‘formed avery important 
item in the rent-roll of the estates. 
The company separated for the night. 

Edward fell aslee :p; and the same 
dream, withthe same circumstances, re- 
curred, only with the full consciousness 
that the sick man was Ferdinand. Ed- 
ward felt overpowered, a species of 
horror took possession | of his mind, as 
he found himself now in regular com- 
munication with the beings: “of the in- 
visible world. 

The weather favoured D'Effernay’s 
projects. ‘The whole day was passed 
in the open air. Emily only appeared 
at meals, and in the evening when 
they played at cards. Both she and 
Edward avoided, as if by mutual con- 
sent, every word, every look that could 
awaken the slightest suspicion, or jea- 
lous feeling in D’ Effernay’s mind. She 
thanked him in her heart for this for- 
bearance, but her thoughts were in 
another world; she took little heed of 
what passed around her. Her husband 
was in an excellent temper ; he played 
the part of host to perfection; and 
when the two officers were established 
comfortably by the fire, in the cap- 
tain’s room, smoking together, they 
could not but do justice to his cour- 
teous manners, 

“Tle appears to be a man of general 
information,” remarked Edward. 

‘* He has travelled a great deal, and 
read a great deg u, as I told you when 
we first met: he is a remarkable man, 
but one of uncontrolled passions, and 
desperately jealous.” 

‘* Yet he appears very attentive to 
his wife.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly he is wildly in love 
with her ; yet he makes her unhappy, 
and himself too.’ 

** Hie certainly does not appear hap- 
py, there is so much restlessness.’ 

** fle can never bear to remain in 
one place for any length of time toge- 
ther. He is now going to sell the pro- 
perty he only bought ast year. There 
is an instability about him ; everything 
palls on him.” 

«That is the complaint of many who 
are rich and well to do in the world.” 
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«Yes; only not in the same degree. 
I assure you it has often struck me 
that man must have a bad conscience.” 

*¢ What an idea!” rejoined Edward, 
with a forced laugh, for the captain’s re- 
mark struck him forcib ly. ** He seems 
a man of honour.” 

sé Oh, one may be a man of honour, 
as it is called, and yet have something 


quite bad enough to re proach yourse aif 


with. But I know nothing about it, 
and would not breathe such a thing 
except to you. His wife, tov, looks 
so pale and so oppressed.” 

** But, perhaps, that is he r natural 
complexion and expression.” 

“Oh, no! no! the year before 
D’Effernay came from Paris, she was 
as fresh as a rose. Many people de- 
clare that your poor frie md loved her. 
The affair was wrapped in mystery, 
and I never believed the report, for 
Hallberg was a steady man, and the 
whole country knew that E mily had 
been eng: aged a long time.” 

ss His llberg never mentioned the 
name in his lette rs,” answered Ed- 
ward, with less candour than usual. 

“T thought not. Besides D’Effer- 
nay was very much atts ached to him, 
and mour ned his death.’ 

‘* Indeed ! 

“T assure you the morning that 
Hallberg was found dead in his bed so 
unexpec stedly ; D’ Effernay was like one 
beside himself.’ 

“Very extraordinary. But as we 
are on the subject, tell me, I pray you, 
all the circumstances of my poor Fer- 
dinand’s illness, and awful sudden 
death.” 

**T can tell you all about it, as well 
as any one, for I was one of the guests 
at that melancholy wedding. Your 
friend, and I, and many others were 
invited. Hallberg had some 
not going; he was unwell, with violent 
headache and giddiness. But we per- 
suaded him, and he consented to go 
with us. The first day he felt tolerably 
well. We hunted in the open field; 
we were all on horseback, the day hot. 
Hallberg felt worse. The second day he 
had a great deal of fever; he ¢ ould not 
stay up. The physici ian (for fortu- 
nately there was one in the company) 
ordered rest, cooling medicine, neither 
of which seemed to do him good. ‘Lhe 
rest of the men dispe rsed, to amuse 
themselves in various ways. Only 
D’Effernay remained at home; he was 
never very fond of large societies, and 
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we voted that he was discontented and 
out of humour because his betrothed 
bride was not with him. His room 
was next to the sick man's, to whom 
he gave all possible care and attention, 
for poor H: allberg, besides being ill, 
was in despair at giving so much trou- 
ble in a strange house. D’Effernay 
tried to calm him on this point ; he 
nursed him, amused him with conver- 
sation, mixed his medicines, and, in 
tact, showed more kindness and ten- 
derness, than any of us would have 
given him credit for. Before I went 
to bed I visited Hallberg, and found 
him much better, and more cheerful ; 
the doctor had promised that he should 
leave his bed next day. So I left him 
and retired with the rest of the world, 
rather late, and very tired, to rest. 
The next morning I was awoke by the 
fatal tidings. I did not wait to dress, 
Lran to his room, it was full of people.” 

«* And how, how was the death first 
discovered ?” inquired Edward, in 
breathless eagerness. 

**The servant, who came in to at- 
tend on him, thought he was asleep, 
for he lay in his ‘usual position, his 
head upon his hand. He went away 
and waited for some time; but hours 
passed, and he thought he ought to 
wake his master to give him his me- 
dicine. Then the awful discovery 
was made. He must have died peace- 
fully, for his countenance was so calm, 
his limbs undisturbed. A fit of apo- 
plexy had terminated his life, but in 
the most tranquil manner.’ 

** Incomprehensible,” said Edward, 
with a deep sigh. ‘* Did they take no 
measures to restore animation ? 

** Certainly; all that could be done 
was done, bleeding, fomentation, fric- 
tion; the phy sician super intended, but 
there was no hope, it was all too late. 
He must have been dead some hours, 
for he was already cold and stiff. If 
there had been a spark of life in him 
he would have been saved. It was all 
over; I had lost my good lieutenant, 
and the regiment one of its finest 
officers.” 

He was silent, and appeared lost in 
thought. Edward, for his part, felt 
overwhelmed by terrible suspicions and 
sad memories. After a long pause he 
recovered himeclf: ‘and where was 
D’Effernay’ ? he inquired. 

« D’Effe srnay,” answered the Cap- 
tain, rather surprised at the question ; 
‘oh! he was not in the Castle when 
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we made the dreadful discovery: he 
had gone out for an early walk, and 
when he came back late, not before 
noon, he learned the truth, and was 
like one out of his senses. It seemed 
so awful to him, becatte he had been 
so much, the very day before, with 
poor Hallberg.” 

«* Aye,” answered Edward, whose 
suspicions were being more and more 
confirmed every moment. ‘ And did 
he see the corpse, did he go into the 
chamber of death ?” 

‘*No,” replied the Captain; ‘he 
assured us it was out of his power to 
do so; he could not bear the sight ; and 
I believe it. People with such uncon- 
trolled feelings as this D'Effernay, are 
incapable of performing those duties 
which others think it necessary and 
incumbent on them to fulfil.” 

*¢ And where was Hallberg buried?” 

‘Not far from the Castle where 
the mournful event took place. To- 
morrow, if we go to the iron foundry, 
we shall be near the spot.’ 

“T am glad of it,” cried Edward 
eagerly, while a host oe rose 
up in his mind. ‘ But now, Captain, 
T will not trespass any longer on your 
kindness. It is late, and we must be 
up betimes to-morrow. How far have 
we to go?” 

‘‘Not less than four leagues cer- 
tainly. D’Effernay has arranged that 
we shall drive there, and see it all at 
our leisure: then we shall return in 
theevening. Good night, Wensleben.” 

‘They separated: Edward hurried to 
his room; his heart overflowed. Sor- 
row on the one hand, horror and even 
hatred on the other, agitated him by 
turns. It was long before he could 
sleep. For the third time the vision 
haunted him; but now it was clearer 
than before; now he saw plainly the 


features of him who lay in bed, and of 


him who stood beside the bed—they 
were those of Hallberg and of D’Effer- 
nay. 

This third apparition, the exact 
counterpart of the two former (only 
more vivid), all that he had gathered 
from conversations on the subject, and 
the contents of Emily’s letter, left 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt remain- 
ing as to how his friend had left the 
world. 

D’Effernay’s jealous and passionate 
nature seemed to allow of the act 
bility of such a crime, and it could 
scarcely be wondered at, if Edward 
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regarded him with a feeling akin to 
hatred. Indeed the desire of visiting 
Hallberg’s grave, in order to place the 
ring in the coffin, could alone reconcile 
Wensleben to the idea of remaining 
any longer beneath the roof of a man 
whom he now considered the murderer 
of his friend. His mind was a prey to 
conflicting doubts, detestation for the 
culprit,and grief for the victim, pointed 
out one line of conduct, while the 
difficulty of proving D'Effernay’s guilt, 
and still more, pity and consideration 
for Emily, detern nined him at length 
to let the matter rest, and to leave the 
murderer, if such he really were, to 
the retribution which his own con- 
science and the justice of God would 
award him. He would seek his friend’s 
grave, and then he would separate from 
D'Effern: iy, and never see him more. 
In the midst of these reflections the 
servant came to tell him, that the 
carriage was ready. A shudder passed 
over his frame as D’Effernay greeted 
him; but he commanded himself, and 
they started on their expedition. 
Edward spoke but little, and that 
only when it was necessary, and the 
conversation was kept up by his two 
companions ; he had made eve ry in- 
quiry, before he set out, respec ting the 
place of his friend’s interment, the ex- 
act situation of the tomb, the name of 
the village, and its distance from the 
main road. On their way home, he 
requested that D’Effernay would give 
orders to the coachman to make a round 
of a mile or two as far as the village 
of , with whose rector he was par- 
ticularly desirous to speak. A mos 
mentary cloud gathered on D’Effer- 
nay’s brow, yet it seemed no more 
than his usual expression of vexation 
at any delay or hindrance; and he was 
so anxious to propitiate his rich visi- 
ter, who appeared likely to take the 
estate off his hands, that he complied 
with all possible eourtesy. The coach- 
man was directed to turn down a by- 
road, and a very bad one it was. The 
Captain stood up in the carriage and 
pointed out the village to him, at 
some distance off; it lay in a deep ra- 
vine at the foot of the mountains. 
They arrived in the course of tiie, 
and inquired for the clergyman’s house, 
which, as well as the church, was 
situated on rising ground. The three 
companions alighted from the carriage, 
which they left at the bottom of the 
hill, and walked up together in the di- 
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rection of the rectory. Edward knock- 
ed at the door and was admitted, while 
the two others sat on a bench outside. 
He had promised to return speedily, 
but to D’Effernay’s restless spir it, one 
quarter of an hour appeared intermina- 
ble. 

He turned to the Captain and said, 
in atone of impatience, ‘* M. de Wens- 
leben must have a great deal of busi- 
ness with the rector: we have been 
here an immense time, and he does 
not seem, inclined to make his appear- 
ance. 

«* Oh, I dare say he will come soon. 
The matter cannot detain him long.’ 

‘*What on earth can he have to do 
here ?” 

‘«* Perhaps you would call it a mere 
fancy—the enthusiasm of youth.” 

‘It has a name I suppose ?” 

« Certainly, but—”’ 

«Ts it sufliciently important, think 
you, to make us run the risk of being 
benighted on such roads as these?” 

«Ww hy it is quite early in the day. 

“‘ But we have more than two leagues 
to go. Why will you not speak ?— 
there cannot be any great mystery.” 

‘Well, perhaps not a mystery ex- 
actly, but just one of those subjects on 
which we are usually reserved with 
others.” 

** So! so!” rejoined D’Effernay, with 
a little sneer. ‘Some love affair; some 

irl or another who pursues him, that 
ee wants to get rid of.” 

*‘ Nothing of the kind, I can assure 
you,” replied the Captain drily. «It 
could scarcely be more innocent. He 
wishes, in fact, to visit his friend’s 
grave.” 


The listener’s expression was one of 


scorn and anger. ‘It is worth the 
trouble certainly,” he exclaimed, with 
a mocking laugh. “ A charming senti- 
mental pilgrimage truly ; and pray who 
is this beloved friend, over whose rest- 
ing-place he must shed a tear and plant 
a forget-me-not? He told me he had 
never been in the neighbourhood be- 
fore.” 

‘* No more he had; neither did he 
know where poor Hallberg was buried 
until I told him.” 

“« Hallberg !” echoed the other in a 
tone that startled the Captain, and 
caused him to turn and look fixedly in 
the speaker's face. It was deadly pale, 
and the Captain observed the effort 
which D'Effernay made to recover his 
composure. 
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‘* TTallberg !” he repeated again, in 
a calmer tone, ‘‘and was We msleben a 
friend of his ?” 

‘His bosom friend from childhood. 
They were brought up together at the 
academy. Hallberg left it a year earlier 
than his friend.” 

** Indeed!” said D’Effernay, scowl- 
ing as he spoke, and working himself 
up into a passion. * And this Licute- 
nant came here on this account, then, 
aud the purchase of the estates was a 
mere excuse ?” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” observed the 
Captain, i in a decided tone of voice; 
**I have already told you that it was 
I who informed him of the place where 
his friend lies buried.” 

“That may be, but it was owing to 
his friendship, to the wish to learn 
something further of his fate, that we 
are indebted for the visit of this roman- 
tit knight-errant.” 

«That does not appear likely,” re- 
plied the Captain, who thought it bet- 
ter to ayert, if possible, the rising storm 
of his companion’s fury. ‘Why should 
he seek for news of Hallberg here, 
when he comes from the place where 
he was quartered for a long time, and 
where all his comrades now are.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” cried D’Effer- 
nay, whose passion increased every mo- 
ment. ‘Perhaps you have heard what 
was once gossipped about the neigh- 
bourhood, that Hallberg was an ad- 
mirer of my wife before she married.’ 

«© Oh yes, I have heard that report, 
but never believed it. Hallberg was 
a ae a4 steady man, and every one 
knew that Mademoiselle Varnier'’s hand 
had been promised for some time.” 

«Yes! yes! but you do not know 
to what lengths passion and avarice 
may lead: for Emily was rich. We 
must not forget that, when we discuss 
the matter; an clopement with the rich 
heiress would have been a fine thing 
for a poor, beggarly Lieutenant.” 

‘Shame! shame! M. D’Effernay. 
How can you slander the character of 
that upright young man? If Hallberg 
were so unhappy as to love Mademoi- 
selle Varnier : 

‘‘ That he did! you may believe me 
so far. I had reason to know it, and 
I did know it.” 

‘© We had better change the conver- 
sation altogether, as it has taken so 
unpleasant a turn. Hallberg is dead ; 
his errors, be they what they may, lie 
buried with him. Llis name stands 
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high with all who knew him. Even 
you, M. D’Effernay—you were his 
friend.” 

“T his friend? 
loathed him!” 
proceed ; 
rage. 

**« Compose yourself!" said the Cap- 
tain, rising as he spoke, “you look 
and speak like a madman.” 

«*A madman! Who says Iam mad? 
Now I see it all—the connexion of the 
whole—the shameful conspiracy.” 

«Your conduct is perfectly incom- 
prehensible to me,” answered the Cap- 
tain, with perfect coolness. “ Did you 
not attend Hallberg in his last illness, 
and give him his medicines with your 
own hand ?” 

“T!” stammered D’Effernay. “No! 
no! no!” he cried, while the Captain's 
growing suspicions increased every mo- 
ment, on account of the perturbation 
which his companion displayed. «I 
never gave his medicines; whoever 
says that is a liar.” 

**T say it!” exclaimed the officer, in 
a loud tone, for his patience was ex- 
hausted. ‘I say it, because I know 
that it was so, and I will maintain that 


I hated him!—I 
D’Effernay could not 
he foamed at the mouth with 


fact against any one at any time. If 


you choose to contradict the evidence 
of my senses, it is you who are a liar !” 

** Ha! you shall give me satisfaction 
for this insult. Depend upon it, I am 
not one to be trifled with, as you shall 
find. You shall retract your words. 

«‘Never! Iam ready to defend every 
word I have uttered here on this spot, 
at this moment, if you please. You 
have your pistols in the carriage, you 
know.” 

D’Effernay cast a look of hatred on 
the speaker, and then dashing down 
the little hill, to the surprise of the 
servants, he dragged the pistols from 
the sword-case, and was by the Cap- 
tain’s side ina moment. But the loud 
voices of the disputants had attracted 
Edward to the spot, and there he 
stood on D’Effernay’s return; and by 
his side a venerable old man, who car- 
ried a large bunch of keys in his hand. 

‘In heaven’s naine, what has hap- 
pened ?” cried Wensleben. 

«What are you about to do?” in- 
terposed the Rector, in a tone of au- 
thority, though his countenance was 
expressive of horror. ‘Are you going 
to commit murder on this sacred spot, 
close to the precincts of the church ?” 

«Murder! who speaks of murder ?” 
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cried D'Effernay. “* Who can prove 
it?” and as he spoke, the Captain 
turned a fierce, penetrating look upon 
him, beneath which he quailed. 

«* But, I repeat the question,” Ed- 
ward began once more, ‘* what does 
all this mean? I left you a short time 
ago in friendly conversation. I come 
back and find you both armed—both 
violently agitated—and M. D’Effer- 
nay, at least, speaking incoherently. 
What do you mean by ‘proving it?’ — 
to what do youallude?” At this mo- 
ment, before any answer could be made, 
a man came out of the house with a 
pick-axe and shovel on his shoulder, 
and advancing towards the Rector, 
said respectfully, “Tam quite ready, 
sir, if you have the key of the church- 
yard.” 

It was now the Captain’s turn to look 
anxious: ‘* What are you going to do, 
you surely don't intend ?” but, as 
he spoke, the Rector interrupted him. 

‘*This gentleman is very desirous 
to see the place where his friend lies 
buried.” 

** But these preparations, what do 
they mean ?” 

‘*T will tell you,” said Edward, in a 
voice and tone that betrayed the deep- 
est emotion, “I have a holy duty to 
perform. I must cause the coffin to 
be opened.” 

‘* How, what?” screamed D’Effer- 

nay, once again. ‘* Never—TI will ne- 
ver permit such a thing.” 

«¢ But, sir,” the old man spoke, ina 
tone of calm decision, contrasting won- 
derfully with the violence of him whom 
he addressed, ‘* you have no possible 
right to interfere. If this gentleman 
wishes it, and I accede to the propo- 
sition, no one can prevent us from doing 
as we would.’ 

“I tell you I will not suffer it,” 
continued D’Effernay, with the same 
frightful agitation. * Stir at your pe- 
ril,” he cried, turtiing sharply round 
upon the grave- digger, and holding a 
pistol to his head; but the Captain 
pulled his arm away, to the relief of 
the frightened peasant. 

““M. D’Effernay,” he said, ‘your 
conduct for the last half-hour has been 
most unaccountable—most unreason- 
able.” 

*¢ Come, come,” interposed Edward, 
“Jet us say no more on the subject; 
but let us be going,’’ he addressed the 
Rector ; ‘« we will not detain these gen- 
tlemen much longer.” 

N 
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He made a step towards the church- 
yard, but D’Effernay clutched his arm, 
and, with an impious oath, you shall 
not stir,” he said; “that grave shall 
not be opened.” 

Edward shook him off, with a look 
of silent hatred, for now indeed all his 
doubts were confirmed. 

D'Effernay saw that Wensleben was 
resolved, and a deadly pallor spread 
itself over his features, and a shudder 
passed visibly over his frame, 

“You are going!” he cried, with 
every gesture and appearance of insa- 
nity. “Go,then;” . . and he 
pointed the muzzle of the pistol to his 
mouth, and before any one could pre- 
vent him, he drew the trigger, and fell 
back a corpse. The spectators were 
motionless with surprise and horror; 
the Captain was the first to recover 
himself in some degree. He bent over 
the body with the faint hope of detect- 
ing some sign of life. The old man 
turned pale and dizzy with a sense of 
terror, and he looked as if he would 
have swooned, had not Edward led 
him gently into his house, while the 
two others busied themselves with vain 
attempts to restore life. The spirit of 
D’Effernay had gone to its last ac- 
count! 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. 
Death in its worst shape was before 
them, and a terrible duty still remain- 
ed to be performed. . 

Edward’s cheek was blanched ; his 
eye had a fixed look, yet he moved and 
spoke with a species of mechanical 
action, which had something almost 
ghastly in it. Causing the body to be 
removed into the house, he bade the 
Captain summon the servants of the 
deceased, and then motioning with his 
hand to the awe-struck sexton, he pro- 
ceeded with him to the churchyard. 
A few clods of earth alone were re- 
moved ere the Captain stood by his 
friend's side. 


Here we must pause. Perhaps it 
were better altogether to emulate the 
silence that was maintained then and 


afterwards by the two comrades. But 
the sexton could not be bribed to en- 
tire secrecy, and it was a story he loved 
to tell, with details we gladly omit, of 
how Wensleben solemnly performed 
his task—of how no doubt could any 
longer exist as to the cause of Hall. 
berg’s death. Those who love the hor- 
rible must draw on their own imagi- 
nations to supply what we resolutely 
withhold. 

Edward, we believe, never alluded 
to D'Effernay’s death, and all the awful 
circumstances attending it, but twice— 
once, when, with every necessary de- 
tail, he and the Captain gave their evi- 
dence to the legal authorities; and 
once, with as few details as possible, 
when he had an interview with the 
widow of the murderer, the beloved of 
the victim. The particulars of this 
interview he never divulged, for he 
considered Emily’s grief too sacred to 
be exposed to the prying eyes of the 
curious and the unfeeling. She left 
the neighbourhood immediately, leav- 
ing her worldly affairs in Wensleben’s 
hands, who soon disposed of the pro- 
perty for her. She returned to her 
native country, with the resolution of 
spending the greater part of her wealth 
in relieving the distresses of others, 
wisely seeking, in the exercise of piety 
and benevolence, the only possible al- 
leviation of her own deep and many- 
sided griefs. For Edward, he was soon 
pronounced to have recovered entirely, 
from the shock of these terrible events. 
Of a courageous and energetic dispo- 
sition, he pursued the duties of his 
profession with a firm step, and hid 
his mighty sorrow deep in the recesses 
of his heart. To the superficial ob- 
server, tears, groans, and lamentations 
are the only proofs of sorrow; and 
when they subside, the sorrow is said 
to have passed away also. Thus the 
captive, immured within the walls of 
his prison-house, is as one dead to the 
outward world, though the gaoler be 
a daily witness to the vitality of afflic- 
tion. 
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A SCRAPE 





Wuen I reached the quarters of the 
Etat Major, I found the great court- 
yard of the “hotel” crqwded with 
soldiers of every rank and arm of the 
service. Some were newly-joined re- 
cruits waiting for the orders to be for- 
warded to their respective regiments. 
Some were invalids just issued from 
the hospital, some were sick and 
wounded on their way homeward. 
There were sergeants with billet rolls, 
and returns, and court-martial sen- 
tences. Adjutants with regimental 
documents, hastening hither and thi- 
ther. Mounted orderlies too, conti- 
nually came and went; all was bustle, 
movement, andconfusion. Officers in 
staff uniforms called out the orders 
from the different windows, and de- 
spatches were sent off here and there 
with hot haste. The building was the 
ancient palace of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine, and a splendid fountain of white 
marble in the centre of the ** Cour,” 
still showed the proud armorial bear- 
ings of that princely house. Around 
the sculptured base of this now were 
sealed groups of soldiers; their war- 
worn looks and piled arms contrasting 
strangely enough with the great porce- 
lain vases of flowering plants that 
still decorated the rich ‘* plateau.” 
Chakos, helmets, and great coats were 
hung upon the orange trees. The 
heavy boots of the cuirassier, the 
white leather apron of the ‘ sapeur,” 
were drying along the marble benches 
of the terrace. The richly traceried 
veining of gilt iron-work, which sepa- 
rated the court from the garden, was 
actually covered with belts, swords, 
bayonets, and horse gear, in every stage 
and process of cleaning. Within the 
garden itself, however, all was silent 
and still. Two sentries, who paced 
backwards and forwards beneath the 
‘‘grille,” showing that the spot was to 
be respected by those whose careless 
estures and reckless air betrayed how 
ittle influence the mere ‘‘genius of 
the place” would exercise over them. 
To me, the interest of everything 
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was increasing ; and whether 1 lingered 
to listen to the raw remarks of the new 
recruit, in wonder at all he saw, or 
stopped to hear the campaigning stories 
of the old soldiers of the army, I never 
wearied. Few, if any, knew whither 
they were going ; perhaps to the north 
to join the army of the Sambre; per- 
haps to the east, to the force upon the 
Rhine. It might be that they were 
destined for Italy : none cared! Mean- 
while, at every moment, detachments 
moved off, and their places were filled 
by fresh arrivals—all dusty and way- 
worn from the march. Some had 
scarcely time to eat a hurried morsel, 
when they were called on to “ fall in,” 
and again the word ‘‘ forward” was 
given. Such of the infantry as ap- 
peared too weary for the march were 
sent on in great charrettes drawn by 
six or eight horses, and capable of 
carrying forty men in each; and of 
these, there seemed to be noend. No 
sooner was one detachment away, than 
another succeeded. Whatever their des- 
tination, one thing seemed evident, the 
urgency that called them was beyond 
thecommon. For a while I forgot all 
about myself in the greater interest of 
the scene ; but then came the thought, 
that I too should have my share in 
this onward movement, and now I set 
out to seek for my young friend, the 
‘¢ Sous-Lieutenant.” I had not asked 
his name, but his regiment I knew to 
be the 22nd Chasseurs 4 Cheval. The 
uniform was light gréen, and easily 
enough to be recognised; yet nowhere 
was it to be seen. There were cuiras- 
siers, and hussars, heavy dragoons, and 
arabiniers in abundance—everything, 
in short, but what.I sought. 

At last I asked of an old quarter- 
master where the 22nd were quartered, 
and heard, to my utter dismay, that 
they had marched that morning at 
eight o'clock. There were two more 
squadrons expected to arrive at noon, 
but the orders were that they were to 
proceed without further halt. 

«¢ And whither to?” asked I. 
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* To Treves, on the Moselle,” said 
he, and turned away as if he would 
not be questioned further. It was true 
that my young friend could not have 
been much of a patron, yet the loss = 
him was deeply felt by me. Hew 
to have introduced me to his (¢ Colonel, 
who probably might have obt ruined the 
leave I desired at once; and now knew 
noone, notone evento advise me how to 
act. I sat down upon a bench to think, 
but could resolve on nothing; the 
very sight of that busy scene had now 
become a reproach to me. There were 
the veterans of a hundred battles has- 
tening forward again to the field; 
there were the young soldiers just 
flushed with recent vic tory ; even the 
peasant boys were ‘‘eager for the fray ;’ 
but I alone was to have no part in the 
coming glory. ‘The enthusiasm of all 
around only served to increase and deep- 
en my depression. There was not one 
there, from the old and war-worn vete- 
ran of the ranks to the merest boy, 
with whom I would not gladly have ex- 
changed fortunes. Some hours passed 
over in these gloomy reve ries, and 
when I looked up from the stupor my 
own thoughts had thrown over me, 
“the Cour” was almost empty. A 
few sick soldiers waiting for their bil- 
lets of leave, a few recruits not yet 
named to any corps, and a stray or der- 
ly or two standing beside his horse, 
were all that rem ined. 

I arose to go away, but in my 
pre- -occupation of mind, instead of 
turning toward the street, I passed 
beneath a large arch-way into ano- 
ther court of the building, somewhat 
smaller, but much richer in deco- 
ration and ornament than the outer 
one. After spending some time ad- 
miring the quaint devices and grim 
heads : which peeped out from all the 
architraves and friezes, my eye was 
caught by a low, arched door-way, in 
the middie of which was a small railed 
window, like the grille of a convent. 
I approached, and perceived that it led 
into a garden, by a long, narrow walk 
of clipped yew, dense ‘ and upright asa 
wall. The trimly-raked gravel, and 
the smooth surface of the hedge, show- 
ed the care bestowed on the grounds 
to be a wide contrast to the neglect ex- 
hibited in the mansion itself; a narrow 
border of hyacinths and carnations ran 
along either side of the walk, the gor- 
geous blossoms appearing in strong re- 
lief against the back- ground of dark 


foliage. 
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The door, as I leaned against it, 
gently yielded to the pressure of my 
arm, ‘and almost without knowing it, I 
found myself standing within the pre- 
cincts of the garden. My first impulse, 
of course, was to retire and close the 
door again, but somehow, I never knew 
exactly why, I could not resist the 
desire to see a little more of a scene so 
tempting. There was no mark of foot- 
steps on the gravel, and I thought it 
likely the garden was empty. ‘On I 
went, therefore, at first with cautious 
and uncertain steps; at last, with more 
confidence, for as I issued from the 
hedge-walk, and reached an open space 
be yond, the solitude seemed unbroken. 
Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a closely shaven lawn, through 
which a small stream meandered, its 
banks planted with daffodills and water- 
lilies. Some pheasants moved about 
through the grass, but without alarm 
at my presence; while a young fawn 
boldly ¢ same over to me, and although 
in seeming disappointment at not find- 
ing an old friend, continued to walk 
beside me as I went. 

The grounds appeared of great ex- 
tent ; paths led off in every direction ; 
and while, in some places, Teould per- 
ceive the glittering roof and sides of a 
conservatory, in others, the humble 
culture of a vegetable garden was to 
be seen. There was a wondrous fas- 
cination in the calm and tranquil 
solitude around; and coming, as it 
did, so immediately after the busy 
bustle of the * soldiering, ” I soon 
not only forgot that I was an intruder 
there, but suffered myself to wan- 
der ‘* fancy free,’ following out the 
thoughts each object suggested. I be- 
lieve at that moment, if the choice were 
given me, I would rather have been 
the ‘‘Adam of that Eden” than the 
proudest of those generals that ever 
led a column to victory! Fortunately, 
or unfortunately—it would not be easy 
to decide which—the alternative was 
not open to me. It was while I was 
still musing, I found myself at the foot 
of a little eminence, on which stood a 
tower, whose height and position show- 
ed it had been built for the view it af. 
forded over a vast tract of country. 
Even from where I stood, at its base, 
I could see over miles and miles of a 
great plain, with the main roads leading 
towards the north and eastward. T his 
spot was also the boundary of the 
grounds, and a portion of the old bou- 
levard of the town formed the defence 
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against the open country beyond. It 
was « deep ditch, with sides of sloping 
sward, cropt neatly, and kept in trim- 
mest order; but, from its depth and 
width, forming a fence of a formidable 
kind. I was peering cautiously down 
into the abyss, when I heard a voice 
so close to my ear, that I started with 
surprise. I listened, and perceived 
that the speaker was directly above 
me; and leaning over the battlements 
at the top of the tower. 

«You're quite right,” cried he, .as 
he adjusted a telescope to his eye, and 
directed his view towards the plain. 
He has gone wrong! He has taken 
the Strasbourg road, instead of the 
northern one.” 

An exclamation of anger followed 
these words; and now I saw the te- 
lescope passed to another hand, and to 
my astonishment, that of a lady. 

‘¢ Was there ever stupidity like that ? 
He saw the map like the others, and 
yet Parbleu! it’s too bad!” 

I could perceive that a female voice 
made some rejoinder, but not distin- 
guish the words ; when the man again 
spoke— 

“ No, no; it’s all a blunder of that 
old major ; ‘and here am I without an 
orderly to send after him. Diable! it 
is provoking.’ 

‘Isn't that one of your people at 
the foot of the tower ?” said the lady, 
as she pointed to where I stood, pray- 
ing for the earth to open, and close 
over me; for as he moved his head to 
look down, I saw the epaulettes of a 
staff officer. 

** Halloa!” cried he, 
duty ?” 

«No, sir; I was 

Not waiting for me to finish an ex- 
planation, he went on— 

** Follow that division of cavalry 
that has taken the Strasbourg road, and 
tell Major Roquelard that he has gone 
wrong; he should have turned off to 
the left at the suburbs. Lose no time, 
but away at once. You are mounted, 
of course ?” 

** No, sir, my horse is at quarters; 
but I can 

** No, no; 


“fare you on 


” 


it will be too late,’’ he 
broke in again. ‘ Take my troop 
horse, and be off. You'll find him in 
the stable, to your left.” 

Then turning to the lady I heard 
him say— 

“Tt may save Roquelard from an 
arrest,” 
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I did not wait for more, but hurried 
off in the direction he had pointed. A 
short gravel walk brought me in front 
of a low building, in the cotts age style, 
but which, decorated with emblems of 
the chase, I guessed to be the stable. 
Not a groom was to be seen; but the 
door being unlatched, I entered freely. 
Four large and handsome horses were 
feeding at the racks, their glossy coats 
and long silky manes showing the care 
bestowed upon them. Which is the 
trooper? thought I, as I surveyed them 
all with keen and scrutinizing eye. 
All my skill in such matters was un- 
able to decide the point; they seemed 
all alike valuable and handsome—in 
equally high condition, and exhibiting 
equal marks of careful treatment. Two 
were stamped on the haunches with 
the letters “ R. F.;” and these, of 
course, were cavalry horses. One was 
a powerful black horse, whose strong 
quarters and deep chest bespoke great 
action, while the backward glances of 
his eye indicated the temper of a “ tar- 
tar.” Making choice of him without 
an instant’s hesitation, I threw on the 
saddle, adjusted the stirrups to my 
own length, buckled the bridle, and 
led him forth. In all my “ school ex- 
perience” I had never seen an animal 
that pleased me so much; his well- 
arched neck and slightly-dipped back 
showed that an Arab cross had mingled 
with the stronger qualities of the Nor- 
man horse. I sprung to my saddle 
with delight; to be astride such a 
beast was to kindle up all the enthu- 
siasm of my nature, and as I grasped 
the reins, and urged him forward, I 
was half wild with excitement. 

Apparently the animal was accus- 
tomed to more gentle treatment, for 
he gave a loud snort, such as a sur- 
prised or frightened horse will give, 
and then bounded forward once or 
twice, as ifto dismount me. This fail- 
ing, he reared up perfectly straight, 
P uwing madly, and threatening even to 

ill backwards. I saw that I had, in- 
deed, selected a wicked one; for in 
every bound and spring, in every cur- 
vet and and leap, the object was clear- 
ly to unseat the rider. At one instant 
he would crouch, as if to lie down, and 
then bound up several feet in the air, 
with a toss up of his haunches that al- 
most sent me over the head. At an. 
other he would spring from side to 
side, writhing and twisting like a fish, 
till the saddle seemed actually slipping 
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away from his lithe body. Not only 
did I resist all these attacks, but vigo- 
rously continued to punish with whip 
and spur the entire time—a proceed- 
ing, I could easily see, he was not pre- 
pared for. At last, actually madden- 
ed with his inability to throw me, and 
enraged by my continuing to spur him, 
he broke away, and dashing headlong 
forward, rushed into the very thickest 
of the grove. Fortunately for me, the 
trees were either shrubs or of stunted 
growth, so that I had only to keep my 
saddle’ to escape danger ; but suddenly 
emerging from this, he gained the 
open sward, and as if his passion be- 
came more furious as he indulged it, 
he threw up his head, and struck out in 
full gallop. Ihad but time to see that 
he was heading for the great fosse of 
the boulevard, when we were already 
on its brink. A shout, and a cry of I 
know not what, came from the tower ; 
but I heard nothing more. Mad as 
the maddened animal himself, perhaps 
at that moment just as indifferent to 
life, I dashed the spurs into his flanks, 
and over we went, lighting on the 
green sward as easily as a seagull on a 
wave. To all seeming, the -terrible 
leap had somewhat sobered him; but 
on me it had produced the very oppo- 
site effect. I felt that I had gained 
the mastery, and resolved to use it. 
With unrelenting punishment, then, I 
rode him forward, taking the country 
as it lay straight before me. The few 
fences which divided the great fields 
were too insignificant to be called 
leaps, and he took them in the “ sling” 
of his stretching gallop. He was now 
subdued, yielding to every turn of my 
wrist, and obeying every motive of my 
will like an instinct. It may read like 
a petty victory; but he who has ever 
experienced the triumph over an en- 
raged and powerful horse, well knows 
that few sensations are more pleasur- 
ably exciting. High as is the excite- 
ment of being borne along in full 
speed, leaving village and spire, glen 
and river, bridge and mill behind you 
—now careering up the mountain side, 
with the fresh breeze upon your brow ; 
now diving into the dark forest, start- 
ling the hare from her cover, and send- 
ing the wild deer scampering before 
you—it is still increased by the sense 
of a victory, by feeling that the mas- 
tery is with you, and that each bound 
of the noble beast beneath you has its 
impulse in your own heart, 














Although the cavalry squadrons I 
was despatched to overtake had quit- 
ted Nancy four hours before, I came 
up with them in less than an hour, and 
inquiring for the oflicer in command, 
rode up to the head of the division. 
He was a thin, gaunt-looking, stern- 
featured man, who listened to my mes- 
sage without changing a muscle. 

“©Who sent you with this order?” 
said he. 

‘* A general officer, sir, whose name 
I don’t know; but who told me to take 
his own horse, and follow you.” 

‘«* Did he tell you to kill the animal, 
sir,” said he, pointing to the heaving 
flanks and shaking tail of the exhaust- 
ed beast. 

‘Tle bolted with me at first, major, 
and having cleared the ditch of the 
Boulevard, rode away with me.” 

‘*Why its Colonel Mahon’s Arab, 
‘Aleppo,’ said another officer; what 
could have persuaded him to mount an 
orderly on a beast worth ten thousand 
francs ?” 

I thought I'd have fainted, as I heard 
these words; the whole consequences of 
my act revealed themselves before me, 
and I saw arrest, trial, sentence, im- 
prisonment, and heaven knew what af- 
terwards, like a panorama rolling out 
to my view. 

“Tell the colonel, sir,” said the ma- 
jor, ** that I have taken the north road, 
intending to cross over at Beaumont; 
that the artillery trains have cut up 
the Metz road so deeply cavalry can- 
not travel; tell him I thank him much 
for his politeness in forwarding this de- 
spatch to me; and tell him, that Lregret 
the rules ofactive service should pre- 
vent my sending back an escort to 
place yourself under arrest, for the 
manner in which you have ridden— 
you hear, sir?” 

I touched my cap in salute. 

** Are you certain, sir, that you have 
my answer correctly ?” 

*¢T am, sir.” 

‘* Repeat it, then.” 

I mentioned the reply, word for 
word, as he spoke it. 

** No, sir,” said he, as I concluded ; 
**] said for unsoldierlike and cruel 
treatment to your horse.” 

One of his officers whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and he quietly added— 

*‘T find that I had not used these 
words, but I ought to have done so; 
give the message, therefore, as you 
heard it at first.” 
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“Mahon will shoot him, to a cer- 
tainty,” muttered one of the captains. 

“I'd not blame him,” joined ano- 
ther; “that horse saved his life at Qui- 
beron, when he fell in with a patrol; 
and look at him now !” 

The major made a sign for me to re- 
tire, and I turned and set out towards 
Nancy, with the feelings of a convict 
on the way to his fate. 

If I did not feel that these brief re- 
cords of an humble career were “ upon 
honor,” and that the only useful lesson 
a life so unimportant can:teach is, the 
conflict between opposing influences, 
I might possibly be disposed to blink 
the avowal, that, as I rode along to- 
wards Nancy, a very great doubt oc- 
curred to me as to whether I ought not 
to desert! It is a very ignoble expres- 
sion; butitmustout. There were not 
in the Frenchservice any of those igno- 
minious punishments which, once un- 
dergone, a man is dishonoured for ever, 
and no more admissible to rank with 
men of character than if convicted of 
actual crime; but there were marks of 
degradation, almost as severe, then in 
vogue, and which men dreaded with 
a fear nearly as acute—such, for in- 
stance, as being ordered for service at 
the Bagne de Brest, in Toulon—the 
arduous duty of guarding the galley 
slaves, and which was scarcely a de- 
gree above the condition of the con- 
demned themselves. Than such a fate 
as this, I would willingly have prefer- 
red death. It was, then, this thought 
that suggested desertion; but I soon 
rejected the unworthy temptation, and 
held on my way towards Nancy. 

Aleppo, if'at first wearied by the se- 
vere burst, soon rallied, while he showed 
no traces of his fiery temper, and ex- 
hibited few of fatigue; and as I walk- 
ed along at his side, washing his mouth 
and nostrils at each fountain I passed, 
and slackening his saddle-girths, to give 
him freedom, long before we arrived at 
the suburbs he had regained all his 
looks, and much of his spirit. 

At last we entered Nancy about 
nightfall, and, with a failing heart, I 
found myself at the gate of the Ducal 
palace. The sentries suffered me to 
pass unmolested, and entering, I took 
my way through the court-yard, to- 
wards the small gate of the garden, 
which, as I had left it, was unlatched. 

It was strange enough, the nearer 
I drew towards the eventful moment 
ofmy fate, the more resolute and com- 
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posed my heart became. It is possi- 
ble, thought I, that in a fit of passion 
he will send a ball through me, as the 
officer said. Be it so—the matter is 
the sooner ended. If, however, he will 
condescend to listen to my explana- 
tion, I may be able to assert my inno- 
cence, at least so far as intention went. 
With this comforting conclusion, I de- 
scended at the stable door. Two dra- 
goons in undress were smoking, as they 
lay at full length upon a bench, and 
speedily arose as I came up. 

‘* Tell the colonel he’s come, Jacques,” 
said one, in a loud voice, and the other 
retired; while the speaker, turning to- 
wards me, took the bridle from my 
hand, and led the animal in, without 
vouchsafing a word to me. 

** An active beast that,” said I, af- 
fecting the easiest and coolest indiffer- 
ence. The soldier gave me a look of 
undisguised amazement, and I con- 
tinued— 

‘* He has had a bad hand on him, I 
should say—some one too flurried and 
too fidgety to give confidence to a 
hot-tempered horse.” 

Another stare was all the reply. 

‘‘In a little time, and with a little 
patience, I’d make him as gentle as a 
lamb.” 

«*T am afraid you'll not have the op- 
portunity,” replied he, significantly ; 
‘* but the colonel, I see, is waiting for 
you, and you can discuss the matter to- 
gether.” 

The other dragoon had just then re- 
turned,and made mea sign to follow him, 
A few paces brought us to the door of a 
small pavilion, at which a sentry stood, 
and having motioned to me to pass in, 
my guide left me. An orderly ser- 
geant at the same instant appeared, 
and beckoning to me to advance, he 
drew aside a curtain, and pushing me 
forward, let the heavy folds close be- 
hind me; and now I found myself in a 
richly-furnished chamber, at the farther 
end of which an officer was at supper 
with a young and handsome woman. 
The profusion of wax lights on the 
table—the glitter of plate, and glass, 
and porcelain—the richness of the 
lady’s dress, which seemed like the cos. 
tume of a ball—were all objects dis. 
tracting enough, but they could not 
turn me from the thought of my own 
condition ; and I stood still and mo- 
tionless, while the officer, a man of 
about fifty, with dark and stern fea- 
tures, deliberately scanned me from 
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head to foot. Nota word did he speak, 
not a gesture did he make, but sat, 
with his black eyes actually piercing 
me. I would have given any thing for 
some outbreak of anger, some burst of 
passion, that would have e put an end to 
this horrible suspense, but none came ; 
and there he remained several minutes, 
as if contemplating something too new 
and strange for utterance. ‘ ‘Lhis must 
haveanend,” thought I—‘‘here goes ;” 
and so, with my hand in salute, I drew 
myself fall up, and said— 

“TI carried your orders, sir, and re- 
ceived for answer that Major Roque- 
lard had taken the north road advised- 
ly, as that by Beaumont was cut up by 
the artillery trains; that he would cross 
over to the Metz Chaussée as soon as 
possible; that he thanked you for the 
kindness of your warning, and regret- 
ted that the rules of active service pre- 
cluded his despatching an escort of ar- 
rest along with me, for the manner in 
which I[ had ridden with the order.” 

«* Anything more?” asked the colo- 
nel, in a voice that sounded thick and 
guttural with passion. 

*‘ Nothing more, sir.” 

*“*No further remark or observa- 
tion ?” 

** None, sir—at least from the ma- 
jor.” 

«* What then—from any other?” 

«‘ A captain, sir, whose name I do 
not know, did say something.” 

** What was it ?” 

«I forget the precise words, sir, but 
their purport was, that Colonel Mahon 
would certainly shoot me when I got 
back.” 

«¢ And you replied ?” 

«1 don’t believe I made any reply 
at the time, sir.” 

“But you thought, sir—what were 
your thoughts ?” 

“T thought it very like what I'd 
have done myself in a like case, al- 
though certain to be sorry for it after- 
wards.” 

Whether the emotion had been one for 
some time previous restrained, or that 
my last words had provoked it suddenly, 
I cannot tell, but the lady here burst 
out into a fit of laughter, but which 
was as suddenly checked by some sharp 
observation of the colonel, whose stern 
features grew sterner and darker every 
moment. 

‘There we differ, sir,” said he, 
“for Ishould not. At the same in- 
stant he pushed his plate away, to make 
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room on the table for a small portfolio, 
opening which he prepared to write. 

«You will bring this paper,” conti- 
nued he, **tothe ‘Prevot Marshal.’ To- 
morrow morning you shall be tried by 
a regimental court- martial, and as your 
sentence may probably be the galleys 
and hard labour: 

‘¢T'll save them the trouble,” said 
I, quietly drawing my sword; but 

searcely was it clea ar of the scabbard 
on a shriek broke from the lady, 
who possibly knew not the object of 
my act; at the same instant the 
colonel bounded across the chamber, 
and striking me a severe blow upon 
the arm, dashed the weapon from my 
hand to the ground. 

**You want the ‘fusillade’—is that 
what you want? ?” eried he, as, in a 
towering fit of passion, he dragged me 
forw ard | to the light. I was now r sts ind. 
ing close to the table; the lady raised 
her eyes towards me, and at once broke 
out intoa burst of laughter; such hearty, 
merry laughter, that, even with the 
fear of death before me, I could al- 
most have joined in it. 

** What is it—what do you mean, 
Laure?” cried the colonel angrily. 

‘* Don’t you see it?” said she, still 
holding her kerchief to her face— 
‘*can’t you perceive it yourself? He 
has only one moustache !” 

I turned hastily towards the mirror 
beside me, and there was the fatal fact 
revealed—one gallant curl disported 
proudly over the left cheek, while the 
other was left bare. 

“Is the fellow mad—a mounte- 
bank?” said the colonel, whose anger 
was now at its white heat. 

“Neither, sir,” said I, tearing off 
my remaining moustache, in shame and 
passion together. ‘* Among my other 
misfortunes I have that of being young; 
and what's worse, I was ashamed of it; 
but I begin to see my error, and know 
that a man may be old without gaining 
either in dignity or temper.” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon 
the table, the colénel made every glass 
and decanter spring from their places, 
while he uttered an oath that was only 
current in the days ofthat army. “This 
is bey ond belief,” cried he. © “Come, 
gredin, you have at least had one piece 
of good fortune: you've fallen precise- 
ly into the hands of one who can deal 
with you. Your regiment?” 

«The Ninth Hussars,’ ; 

‘* Your name?” 
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« Tiernay.” 

« Tiernay ; that’s not a French 
name?” 

“‘Not originally; we were Irish 
once. 

‘« Trish,” said he, in a different tone 
from what he had hitherto used. Any 
relative of a certain Comte Maurice de 
Tiernay, who once served in the Royal 
Guard ?” 

** His son, sir.” 

‘¢What—his son! Ar’t certain of 
this, lad? You remember your mother’s 
name then—what was it ?” 

‘“‘T never knew which was my mo- 
ther,” said I. ‘ Mademoiselle de la 
Lasterie or——” 

He did not suffer me to finish, but 
throwing his arms around my neck, 
pressed me to his bosom, 

“©You are little Maurice, then,” said 
he, “the son of my old and valued 
comrade! Only think of it, Laure— 
I was that boy’s godfather.” 

Here was a sudden change in my 
fortunes ; nor was it without a great 
effort that I could credit the reality 
of it, as I saw myself seated between 
the colonel and his fair companion, 
both of whom overwhelmed me with 
attention. It turned out that Colonel 
Mahon had been a fellow-guardsman 
with my father, for whom he had ever 
preserved the warmest attachment. 
One of the few survivors of the ** Garde 
du Corps,” he had taken service with 
the Republic, and was already reputed 
as one of the most distinguished ca- 

ralry officers. 

«* Strange enough, Maurice,” said he 
to me, ‘‘ there was something in your 
look and manner, as you spoke to me 
there, that recalled your poor father 
to my memory; and without knowing 
or suspecting why, I suffered you to 
bandy words with me, while at another 
moment I would have ordered you to 
be ironed and sent to prison.” 

Of my mother, of whom I wished much 
to learn something, he would not speak, 
but adroitly changed the conversation 
to the subject of my own adventures, 
and these he made me recount from the 
beginning. If the lady enjoyed all the 
absurdities of my chequered fortune 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
the colonel apparently could trace in 
them but so many resemblances to my 
father’s character, and constantly broke 
out into exclamations of ‘* How like 
him!” «Just what he would have done 
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himself!” ‘ His own very words !” and 
so on. 

It was only in a pause of the con- 
versation, as the clock on the mantle- 
piece struck eleven, that I was aware 
of the lateness of the hour, and re- 
membered that I should be on the pu- 
nishment-roll the next morning for ab- 
sence from quarters. 

«Never fret about that, Maurice, 
I'll return your name as on a special 
service; and to have the benefit of 
truth on our side, you shall be named 
one of my orderlies, with the grade of 
corporal,” 

‘* Why not make him a sous-lieute- 
nant ?” said the lady, ina half whisper. 
‘*T’m sure he is better worth his epau- 
lettes than any I have seen on your 
staff.” 

‘“‘ Nay, nay,” muttered the colonel, 
‘the rules of the service forbid it. 
He'll win his spurs time enough, or 
I’m much mistaken.” 

While I thanked my new and kind 
patron for his goodness, I could not 
help saying, that my heart was eagerly 
set upon the prospect of actual service ; 
and that proud as I should be of his 
protection, I would rather merit it by 
my conduct, than owe my advance- 
ment to favour. 

** Which simply means that you are 
tired of Nancy, and riding drill, and 
want to see how men comport them- 
selves where the manceuvres are not 
arranged beforehand. Well, so far 
you are right, boy. I shall, in all 
likelihood, be stationed here for three 
or four months, during which you may 
have advanced a stage or so towards 
those epaulettes my fair friend desires 
to see upon your shoulders. You shall, 
therefore, be sent forward to your own 
corps. I'll write to the colonel to 
confirm the rank of corporal; the re- 
giment is at present on the Moselle; 
and, if I mistake not, will soon be ac- 
tively employed. Come to me to-mor- 
row before noon, and be prepared to 
march with the first detachments that 
are sent forward.” 

A cordial shake of the hand follow. 
ed these words; and the lady having 
also vouehsafed me an equal token of 
her good will, I took my leave, the 
happiest fellow that ever betook him- 
self to quarters after hours, and as in- 
different to the penalties annexed to the 
breach of discipline as if the whole 
code of martial law were a mere fable, 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC 


Ir the worthy reader would wish to 
fancy the happie st of all youthful 
beings, let him imagine what I must 
have been, as, mounted upon Aleppo, 
a present from my godfather, with a 
purse of six shining Louis in my pocket, 
and a letter to my colonel, I set forth 
for Metz. « Lhad bre akfasted with Co- 
lonel Mahon, who, amid much good ad- 
vice for my future guidance, gave me, 
half slily, to understand that the ds ays 
of Jacobinism had almost run their 
course, and that a reactionary move- 
ment had already set in. The Repub- 
lic, he added, was as strong, perhaps 
stronger than ever, but that men had 
grown weary of mob tyranny, and 
were, day by day, reverting to the old 
loyalty, in respect for whatever pre- 
tended to culture, good breeding, and 
superior intelligenc e. ‘As ina ship- 
wreck, the crew instinctively turn for 
counsel and direction to the officers, 
you will see that France will, notwith- 
standing all the libertinism of our age, 
place her confidence in the men who 
have been the tried and worthy servants 
of former governments. So far, then, 
from suffering on account of your gen- 
tle blood, Maurice, the time is not dis- 
tant when it will do you good service ; 
and when every association that links 
you with family and fortune will be 
deemed an 
your good conduct. I mention these 
things,” continued he, ‘because your 
colonel is what they call a ‘ Grosbleu,’ 
that is, a coarse-minded, inveterate re- 
publican, detesting aristocracy and all 
that belongs to it. Take care, there- 
fore, to give him no just cause for dis- 
content, but be just as steady in main- 
taining your position as the descendant 
of a noble house, who has not for Zot- 
ten what were once the privileges of 
his rank. Write to me frequently and 
freely, and I'll take care that you want 
for nothing, so far as my small means 
go, to sustain whatever grade you 
occupy. Your own conduct shall ‘de- 
cide whether I ever desire to have any 
other inheritor than the son of my old- 
est friend in the world.” 

Such were his last words to me, as 
I set forth, in company with a large 
party, consisting, for the most part, ‘of 
under officers and employés attached 
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to the medical staff of the army. It 
was a very joyous and merry frater- 
nity, and, consisting of ingredients 
drawn from different pursuits and arms 
of the service, infinitely amusing from 
contrast of character and habits. My 
chief associate amongst them was a 
young sous-lieutenant of dragoons, 
whose age, scarcely much above my 
own, joined to a joyous, reckless tem- 
perament, soon pointed him out as the 
character to suit me: his name was 
Eugene Santron. In appearance he 
was 5 slightly formed, and somewhat un- 
der-sized, but with handsome features, 
their animation rendered sparkling by 
two of the wickedest black eyes that 
ever glistened and glittered in a human 
head. I soon saw that, under the 
mask of affected fraternity and equa- 
lity, he nourished the most profound 
contempt for the greater number of 
associates, who, in truth,w ere, however 
** braves the very roughest 
and least-polished specimens of the po- 
lite nation. In all his intercourse with 
them, Eugene affected the easiest tone 
of camaraderé and equality, never as- 

suming in the slightest, nor making any 
pretensions to the least superiority on 
the score of position or acquirements, 
but on the whole consoling himself, as 
it were, by “playing them off” in their 
several eccentricities, and rendering 
every trait of their vulgarity and ig- 

norance tributary to his own amuse- 
ment. Partly from seeing that he made 
me an exception to this practice, and 
partly from his perceiving the, amuse- 
ment it afforded me, we drew closer 
towards each other, and before many 
days els apsed, had become sworn friends. 

There is probably no feature of cha- 
racter so very attractive to a young 
man as frankness. The most artful of 
all flatteries is that which addresses it- 
self by candour, and seems at once to 
select, as it were, by intuition, the ob- 
ject most suited fora confidence. San- 
tron carried me by a coup de main of 
this kind, as taking my arm one even- 
ing, as I was strolling ‘along the banks 
of the Moselle, he said— 

«My dear M: wurice, it’s very easy 
to see that the society of our excellent 
friends yonder is just as distasteful to 
you as tome. One cannot always be 
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satisfied laughing at their solecisms in 
breeding and propriety. One grows 
weary at last of ridiculing their thousand 
absurdities; and then there comes the 


terrible retribution in the reflection of 


what the devil brought me into such 
company ? a question that, however ea- 
sily answered, grows more and more 
intolerable the oftener it is asked. To 
be sure, in my case there was little 
choice in the matter, for I was not in 
any way the arbiter of my own fortune. 
[saw myself converted froma royal page 
to a printer’s devil by a kind old fel- 
low, who saved my life by smearing 
my face with ink, and covering my 

scarlet uniform with a filthy blouse ; 
al since that day I have taken the 
hint, and often found the lesson a good 
one—the dirtier the safer! 


‘We were of the old nobility of 


France, but as the name of our family 
was the cause of its extinction, I took 
care to change it. I see you don't 
clearly comprehend me, and so I'll ex- 
plain myself better. My father lived 
unmolested during the earlier 
the revolution, and might so have con- 


tinued to the end, if a detachment of 


the Garde Republicaine had not been 
despatched to our neighbourhood of 
Sarre Louis, where it was supposed 
some lurking regard for royalty yet 
lingered. These fellows neither knew 


nor cared for the ancient noblesse of 


the country, and one evening a patrol 
of them stopped my father as he was 
taking his evening walk along the ram- 
parts. Ile would scarcely deign to no- 
tice the insolent ¢ Qui va la!’ of the 
sentry, a summons he at least thought 
super rfluous in a town which had known 
his ancestry for eight or nine genera- 
tions. At the repetition of the cry; 
accompanied by something that sound- 
ed ominous, in ‘the sharp click of a gun- 
lock, he replied haughtily, ‘ Je suis le 
Marquis de Saint-Trone.’ 

‘** There are no more Marquises in 
France!’ was the savage answer. 

«© My father smiled contemptuously - 
and briefly said, ‘ Saint-Trone.’ 

“*¢ We have no Saints either,’ cried 
another. 

*** Be it so, my friend,’ said he, 
with mingled pity and disgust. ‘I 
suppose some designation may at least 
be left to me, and that I may call my- 
self Trone.’ 

**¢ We are done with thrones long 
ago,’ shouted they in chorus, ‘and we'll 
finish you also.’ 
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‘‘ Aye, and they kept their word too. 
They shot him that same evening, on 
very little other charge than his own 
name! IfI have retained the old 
sound of my name, I have given it a 
more plebeian spelling, which i is, per- 
haps, just as much of an alteration as 
any man need submit to for a period 
that will pass away so soon.” 

**How so, Eugene? you fancy the 
republic will not endure in France. 
What, then, can replace it ?” 

‘*‘ Anything, everything; for the fu- 
ture all is possible. We ~ have annihi- 
lated legitimacy, it is true, just as the 
Indians destroy a forest, by burning the 
trees, but the roots remain, and if the 
soil is incapable of sending up the giant 
stems as before, it is equally unable to 
furnish a new and diflerent culture. 
Monarchy is just as firmly rooted in a 
Frenchman’s heart, but he will have 
neither patience for its tedious growth, 
nor can he submit to restore what has 
cost him so dearly to destroy. The 
consequences will, therefore, be a long 
and continued struggle between parties, 
each imposing upon the nation the 
form of government that pleases it in 
turn. Meanwhile you and I, and others 
like us, must serve whatever is upper- 
most—the cleverest fellow he who sees 
the coming change, and prepares to 
take advantage of it.” 

‘«*'Then are you a royalist ?” asked I. 

**A royalist! what! stand by a mo- 
narch who deserted his aristocracy, and 
forgot his own order; defend a throne 
that he had reduced to the condition of 
a fauteuil de Bourgeois ?” 

‘© You are then for the Republic ?” 

** For what robbed me of my inhe- 
ritance—what degraded me from my 
rank, and reduced me to a state below 
that of my own vassals! Is this a cause 
to uphold ?” 

** You are satisfied with military 
glory, perhaps,” said I, scarcely know- 
ing what form of faith to attribute to 
him. 

‘In an army where my superiors 
are the very dregs of the people ; 
where the canaille have the command, 
and the chivalry of France is repre- 
sented by a sans-culotte !” 

** The cause of the Church 

A burst of ribald laughter cut me 
short, and laying his hand on my 
shoulder he looked me full in the face ; 
while with a struggle to recover his 
gravity, he said— 

‘*T hope, my dear Maurice, you are 
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not serious, and that you do not mean 
this for earnest! W hy , my dear boy, 
don’t you talk of the Eleusinian Mys. 
teries, the Delphic Oracle, * Ale shemy . 
Astrology—of anything, in short, of 
which the world, h: wing anil itself, 
has, at length, grown weary? Can’t 
you see that the Church has passed 
away, and these good priests have gone 
the same road as their predecessors. 
Is any acuteness wanting to show that 
there is an end of this superstition that 
has enthrafled men’s minds for a cou- 
ple of thousand years? No, no, their 
game is up, and ‘for ever. ‘These pious 
men, who despised this world, and yet 
had no other hold upon the minds of 
others than by the very craft and sub- 
tlety that world taught them. ‘These 
heavenly souls, whose whole machina- 
tions revolved about earthy objects 
and the successes of this grovelling 
planet! Fight for them! No, par- 
bleu ; we owe them but little love or 
affection. Their whole aim in life has 
been to disgust one with whatever is 
enjoyable, and the best boon they have 
conferred upon humanity, that ‘bright 
thought, of locking up the softest eyes 
and fairest cheeks of France in clois- 
ters and nunneries! I can forgive our 
glorious revolution much of its wrong 
when I think of the Pretre; not but 
that they could have knocked down 
the Church without suffering the ruins 
to crush the Chateau !” 

Such, in brief, were the opinions my 
companion held, and of which I was 
accustomed to hear specimens every 
day; at first, with displeasure and 
repugnance; later on, with more of 
toleration; and, at last, with a sense 
of amusement at the singularity of the 
notions, or the dexterity with which he 
defendedthem. The poison of his doc- 
trines were the more insidious, be- 


cause, mingled with a certain dash of 


good nature, and a reckless, careless 
easiness of disposition, always attrac- 
tive to very young men. His repu- 
tation for courage, of which he had 
given signal proofs, elevated him in 
my esteem ; and, ere long, all my mis- 
givings about him, i in regard of certain 
blemishes, gave way before my admi- 
ration of his heroic bearing and a rea- 
diness to confront peril, wherever to 
be found. 

I had made him the confidant of my 
own history, of which I told him every- 
thing, save the poate which related 
to the Pére Michel. These I either 
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entirely glossed over, or touched so 
lightly as to render unimportant; a 
dread of ridicule restraining me from 
any mention of those earlier scenes of 
my life, which were alone of all those 
I should have avowed with pride. 
Perhaps it was from mere accident— 
perhaps some secret shame to conceal 
my forlorn and destitute condition may 
have had its share in the motive ; but, 
for some cause or other, I gave him to 
understand that my acquaintance with 
Colonel Mahon had dated back to a 
much earlier period than a few days 
before, and, the impression once made, 
a sense of false shame, led me to sup- 
port it. 

‘*Mahon can be a good friend to 
you,” said Eugene; ‘* he stands well 
with all parties. The C Convention trust 
him, the sansculottes are afraid of him, 
and the few men of family whom the 
guillotine has left look up to Lim as 
one of their staunchest adherents. De- 
pend upon it, therefore, your promo- 
tion is safe enough, even if there were 
not a field open for every man who 
seeks the path to eminence. ‘The 
great point, however, is to get service 
with the ¢ rmy of Italy. These cam- 
paigns here are as barren and profitless 
as the soil they are fought over; but, 
in the south, Maurice, in the land of 
dark eyes and tresses, under the blue 
skies, or beneath the trelliced vines, 
there are rewards of victory more glo- 
rious than a grateful country, as they 
call it, ever bestowed. Never 
get, my boy, that you or I have no 
Cause! It is to us a matter of indif- 
ference what party triumphs, or who 
is uppermost. ‘The government may 
change to-morrow, and the day after, 
and so on for a month long, and yet 
we remain just as we were. Monarchy, 
Commonwealth, Democracy — what 
you will—may rule the hour, but the 
sous-lieutenant is but the servant who 
changes his master. Now, in revenge 
for all this, we have one compensation 
—which is, to “live for the day.” To 
make the most of that brief hour of 
sunshine granted us, and to taste of 
every pleasure—to mingle in every dis- 
sipation—and enjoy every exc itement 
that we can. This is my philosophy, 
Maurice, and just try it.’ 

Such was the companion with whom 
chance threw me in contact, and I 
grieve to think how rapidly his influ. 
ence gained the mastery over me. 


fur- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“THE CASSAGE OF THE RIIINE.” 


I pantep from my friend Eugene at 
Treves, where he remained in garri- 
while I was sent forward to Co- 
blentz to join my regiment, at that 
time forming part of Ney's division. 

Were I to adhere in my narrative to 
the broad current of great events, I 
should here have to speak of that grand 
scheme of tactics by which Kleber, 
advancing from the Lower Rhine, en- 
gaged the attention of the Austrian 
Grand Duke, in order to give time and 
opportunity for Hoche’s passage of the 
river at Strasbourg, and the commence- 
ment of that campaign which had for 
its object the subjugation of Germany. 
I have not, however, the pretension to 
chronicle those passages which history 
has for ever made memorable, even 
were my own share in them of a more 
distinguished character. The insigni- 
ficance of my station must, therefore, 
be my apology if I turn from the de- 
scription of great and eventful inci- 
dents to the humble narrative of my 
own career. 

Whatever the contents of Colonel 
Mahon’s letter, they did not plead very 
favorably for me w ith Colonel Hac que, 
my new commanding oflicer; neither, 
to all seeming, did my own appearance 
weigh anything in my favour. Raising 
his eyes at intervals trom the letter to 
stare at me, he uttered some broken 
phrases of discontent and displeasure ; 
at last he said—‘ What's the object 
of this letter, sir; to what end have 
you presented it to me?” 

‘As I an ignorant of its contents, 
mon Colonel,” said I, calmly, “I can 
scarcely answer the question.” 

“‘ Well, sir, it informs me that you 
are the son of a certain Count Tiernay 3 
who has long since paid the price of 
his nobility ; and that being an espe- 
cial protegé of the writer, he takes oc- 
casion to present you to me; now I 

ask again, with what object ?” 

«] presume, sir, to obtain for me 
the honour which I now enjoy—to be- 
come personally known to you.” 

**I know every soldier under my 
command, sir,” said he, rebukingly q 
‘as you will soon learn if you remain 
in my regiment. I have no need 
recommendatory letters on that score. 
As to your grade of corporal, it is not 


son, 


confirmed ; time enough when your ser- 
vices shall have shown that you deserve 
promotion. Parbleu, sir, you'll have 
to show other claims than your ci-devant 
countship.” 

«* Colonel Mahon gave me a horse, 
sir, may I be permitted to retain him 
as a regimental mount?” asked I, ti- 
midly. 

«*We want horses—what is he like?” 

** Three quarters Arab, and splen- 
did in action, sir.” 

‘*Then of course, unfit for service 
and field manceuvres. Send him to the 
Etat Major. The Republic will find 
a fitting mount for you; you may re- 
tire.” 

And I did retire, with a heart al- 
most bursting between anger and dis- 
appointment. What a future did this 
opening present tome! What a reali- 
sation this of all my flattering hopes! 

This sudden reverse of fortune, for 
it was nothing less, did not render me 
more disposed to make the best of my 
new condition, nor seein the most pleas- 
ing light the rough and rude frater- 
nity among which [I was thrown. The 
Ninth Hussars were reputed to be an 
excellent serviee-corps, but, off duty, 
contained some of the worst ingredients 
of the army. Play, and its consequence 
Duelling, filled up every hour not de- 
voted to regimental duty ; and low as 
the tone of manners and morals stood 
in the service generally, ‘* Hacque’s 
Tapageurs,” as they were called, en- 
joyed the unflattering distinction of 
being the leaders. Self-respect was a 
quality utterly unknown amongst them 
—none felt ashamed at the disgrace of 
punishment—and as all knew that, at 
the approach of: the enemy, prison- 
doors would open, and handcuffs fall 
off, they affected to think the Salle de 
Police was a pleasant alternative to the 
fatigue and worry of duty. These ha- 
bits not only stripped soldiering of all 
its chivalry, but robbed freedom itself 
of all its nobility. These men saw no- 
thing but licentiousness in their newly- 
won liberty. Their “ Equality” was 
the permission to bring everything 
down to a base and unworthy ‘stand- 
ard; their “ Fraternity,” the appro- 
priation of what belonged to one richer 
than themselves. 
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It would give me little pleasure to 
recount, and the reader, in all likeli- 
hood, as little to hear, the details of my 
life among such associates. ‘They are 
the passages of my history most pain- 
ful to recall, and least worthy of being 
remembered ; nor can I even yet write 
without shame the confession, how ra- 
pidly their habits became my own. Eu- 
gene’s teachings had prepared me, ina 
manner, for their lessons. His scepti- 
cism extending to everything andevery 
one, had made me distrustful of all 
friendship, and suspicious of whatever 
appeared a kindness. Vulgar associ- 
ation, and daily intimacy w ith coarsely- 
minded men, soon finished what he had 
begun; and in less time than it took 
me to break my troop-horse to regi- 
ose al drill, I had been myself “broke 

"to every vice and abandoned ha- 
bit of my companions. 

It was not in my nature to do things 
by halves; and thus I became, and in 
a brief space too, the most inveterate 
Tapageur of the whole regiment. There 
was not a wild prank or plot in which 
I was not foremost, not a breach of 
discipline unaccompanied by my name 
or presence, and more than half the 
time of our march to meet the enemy, 
I passed in double irons under the 
guard of the Provost-marshal. 

It was at this pleasant stage of my 
elication that our brigade arrived at 
Strasbourg, as part of the corps d’armée 
underthe command of General Moreau, 

He had just succeeded to the com. 
mand on the dismissal of Pichegru, and 
found the army not only dispirited by 
the defeats of the past campaign, but 
in a state of rudest indiscipline and dis- 
organization. If left to himself, he 
would have trusted much to time and 
circumstances for the reform of abuses 
that had been the growth of many 
months long. But Regnier, the se- 
cond in command, was made of * dif- 
ferent stuff;” he was a harsh and stern 
disciplinarian, who rarely forgave a 
first, never a second offence, and who 
deeming the Salle de Police as an incum- 
brance “to an army on service, which, 
besides, required aguard of picked men, 
that might be better employed else- 
where, usually gave the preference to 
the shorter sentence of ‘four paces and 
a fusillade.” Nor was he particular in 
the classification of those crimes he thus 
expiated: from the most trivial excess 
to the wildest scheme of insubordina- 
tion, all came under the one category. 
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More than once, as we drew near to 
Strasbourg, I heard the project of a 
mutiny discussed, day after day. Some 
one or other would denoane ethe ‘*sce- 
lerat Regnier,” and procl aim his rea- 
diness to be the executioner ; but the 
closer we drew to he ad-quarters, the 
more hushed and subdued became these 
mutterings, till at last they ceased al- 
together; and a dark and foreboding 
dread succeeded to all our late boast- 
ings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then ut- 
terly disgusted me with my compa- 
nions. Brave as they were before the 
enemy, had they no courage for their 
own country men? Was all their valour 
the offspring of security, or could they 
only be rebellious when the penalty 
had no terrors for them? Alas! I was 
very young, and did not then know 
that men are never strong against the 
right, and that a bad cause 1s always 
a weak one. 

It was about the middle of June 
when we reached Strasbourg, where 
now about forty thousand troops were 
assembled. I shall not readily forget 
the mingled astonishment and disap- 
pointment our appearance excited as 
the regiment entered the town. The 
Tapage urs, so celebrated for all their 
terrible excesses and insubordination, 
were seen to be a fine corps of soldier- 
like fellows, their horses mm high con- 
dition, their equipments and arms in 
the very best order. Neither did our 
conduct at all tally with the reputation 
that preceded us. All was orderly and 
regular in the several billets; the pa- 

rade was particularly observed; not a 
man late at the night muster. What 
was the cause of this sudden and re- 
markable change? Some said that we 
were marching against the enemy ; 
but the real explanation lay in the few 
words of a general order read to us by 
our colonel the day before we entered 
the city — 

‘«‘The 9th Hussars have obtained 
the unworthy reputation of being an 
ill- disciplined and ill-conducted regi- 
ment, relying upon their soldierlike 
qualities in face of the enemy to cover 
the disgrace of their mise ‘onduct in 
quarters. Thisisa mistake that must 
be corrected. All Frenchmen are 
brave ; none can arrogate to themselves 
any prerogative of valour. Ifany wish 
to establish such a belief, a campaign 
can always attest it. Ifany profess to 
think so without such proof, and acting 
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in conformity with this impression, dis- 
obey their orders or infringe regimen- 
tal discipline, I will have them shot. 
** REGNIER, 
* Adjutant-general.” 
This was, at lea sast, a very straight- 
forward and intelligible announcement, 
and as such my comrades generally ac- 
knowledged it. I, however, regarded 
it as a piece of monstrous and intole. 
rable tyranny, and sought to make con- 
ve rtstomy opinion by dec slaiming about 
the rights of Frenchmen, the ‘liberty 
of tree dise ussion, the glorious priv ilege 
of equality, and so on; but these ar- 


guments sounded faint in presence of 


the drum-head ; ; and while some slunk 
away from the circle around me, others 
significantly hinted that they would 
accept no part of the danger my doc- 
trines might origin: ite. 

However I might have respected my 
comrades, had they been always the 
well-disciplined body I now saw them, 
I confess that this sudden conversion 
from fear was in nowise to my taste, 
and rashly confounded their dread of 
punishment with a base and ignoble 
fear of death. ‘And these are the 
men,” thought I, ‘who talk of their 
charging home through the dense 
ae “of Austria—who have hunted 
the leopard into the sea! and have 
carried the flag of France over the 
high Alps!” | 

A bold rebel, whatever may be the 
cause against which he revolts, will al- 
ways be sure of a certain ascendancy. 
Men are prone to attribute power to 
pretension, and he who stands toremost 
in the breach will at least win the suf- 
frages of those whose cause he assumes 
to defend. In this way it happened 
that exactly as my comrades fell i 
my esteem, I was elevated in theirs ; 
and while I took a very depreciating 
estimate of their courage, they con- 
ceived a very exé ulted opinion of mine. 

It was altogether inexplicable to see 
these men, many of them the bronzed 
veterans of a dozen campaigns—the 
wounded and distinguished soldiers in 
many a hard- fought field, yielding up 
their opinions ands sacrificing their con- 
victions to a raw and untr ied stripling, 
who had never yet seen an enemy, 

With a certain’ fluency of speech’ I 
possessed also a readiness at picking 
up information, and arraying the scat- 
tered fragments of news into a cer- 
tain consistence, which greatly imposed 
upon my comrades. A quick eye for 
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manceuvres, and a shrewd habit of 
combining in my own mind the various 
facts that came before me, made me 
appear to them a perfect authority on 
military matters, of which I talked, I 
shame to say, with all the confidence 
and presumption of an accomplished 
general. A few lucky guesses, and a 
few half hints, accident: ully confirmed, 

completed all that was wanting ; and 
what says “ Le Jeune Maurice,”’ was 
the inevitable question that followed 
each piece of flying gossip, or every 
rumour that rose of a projec ted move- 

ment. 

I have seen a good deal of the world 
since that time, and Iam bound to con- 
fess, that not a few of the great reputa- 
tions I have witnessed have stood upon 
grounds very similar, and not a whit 
more stable than my own. A bold 
face, a ready tongue, a promptness to 
support, with my right hand, whatever 
iny lips were ple ged to, and, above all, 
good lue k, made me the king of my 

company and although that sove- 
reignty eu extended to half a squa- 
dron of hussars, it was a whole universe 
to me. 

So stood matters when, on the 23rd 
of June, orders came for the whole 
corps d’armée to hold itself in readi- 
ness for a forward movement. Rations 
for two days were distributed, and am- 
munition given out, as if for an at- 
tack of some duration. Meanwile to 
obviate any suspicion of our intentions, 
the gates of Strasbourg, on the eastern 
side, were closed—all egress in that di- 
rection forbidden—and couriers and 
estafettes sent off towards the north, 
as if to provide for the march of our 
force in that direction. The arrival of 
various orderly dragoons during the 
previous ni; ght, and on that morning 
early, told ofa great attack in force on 
Manheim, about sixty miles lowerdown 
the Rhine, and the cannonade of which 
some avowed that they could hear at 
that distance. The rumour, therefore, 
seemed confirmed, that we were order- 
ed to move to the north, to support this 
assault. 

The secret despatch of a few dis- 
mounted dragoons and some rifle-men 
to the banks of the Rhine, however, did 
not strike me as according with this 
view, and particularly as I saw that, 
although all were equipped, and in 
readiness to move, the order to march 
was not given, a delay very unlikely to 
be incurred, if we were destined to act 
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as the reserve of the force already en- 
gaged. 

irectly opposite to us, on the right 
bank of the river, and separated from it 
by a low flat, of about two miles in ex- 
tent, stood the fortress of Kehl, at that 
time garrisoned by a strong Austrian 
force ; the banks of the river, and the 
wooded islandsin the stream, which com- 
municated with the right by bridges, or 
fordable passes, being also held by the 
enemy in force. 

These ‘ve had often seen, by the aid 
of telescopes, from the towers and spires 
of Strasbourg; and now I remarked that 
the general and_ his staff seemed more 
than usually intent on observing their 
movements. This fact, coupled with 
the not less significant one, that no pre- 
parations for a defence of Strasbourg 
were in progress, convinced me that, 
instead of moving down the Rhine to 
the attack on Manheim, the plan of our 
general was, to cross the river where 
we were, and make a dash at the for- 
tress of Kehl. I was soon to receive 
the confirmation of my suspicion, as the 
orders came for two squadrons of the 
9th to proceed, dismounted, to the bank 
of the Rhine, and, under shelter of the 
willows, to conceal themselves there. 
Taking possession of the various skiffs 
and fishing boats along the bank, we 
were distributed in small parties, to one 
of which, consisting of eight men un- 
der the orders of a corporal, I belonged. 

About an hour's march brought us 
to the river side, in a little clump of 
alder willows, where, moored to a stake, 
lay a fishing boat with two short oars 
in her. Lying down beneath the 
shade, for the afternoon was hot and 
sultry, some of us smoked, some chat- 
ted, and a few dozed away the hours 
that somehow seemed unusually slow 
in passing. 

‘There was a certain dogged sullen- 
ness about my companions, which pro- 
ceeded from their belief, that we and 
all who remained at Strasbourg, were 
merely left to occupy the enemy’s 
attention, while greater operations were 
to be carried on elsewhere. 

«© You see what it is to be a con- 
demned corps,” muttered one; ‘it’s 
little matter what befalls the old 9th, 
even should they be cut to pieces.” 

‘They didn’t think so at Enghien,” 
said another, “ when we rode down the 
Austrian cuirassiers.” 

«Plain enough,” cried a third, “we 
are to have skirmishers’ duiy here, 


without skirmishers’ fortune in having 
a force to fall back upon.” 

«*Eh! Maurice, is not this very like 
what you predicted for us?” broke in 
a fourth ironically. 

‘“‘I'm of the same mind still,” re- 
joined I coolly, “the General is not 
thinking of « retreat; he has no in- 
tention of deserting a well-garrisoned, 
well-provisioned fortress. Let the at- 
tack on Manheim have what success it 
may, Strasbourg will be held still. I 
overheard Colonel Guyon remark, that 
the waiters of the Rhine have fallen 
three feet since the drought set in, and 
Regnier replied ‘that we must lose 
no time, for there will come rain and 
flocds ere long.’ Now what could that 
mean, but the intention to cross over 
yonder ?” 

** Cross the Rhine in face of the fort 
of Kehl!” broke in the corporal. 

«The French army have done bolder 
things before now!” was my reply, and, 
whatever the opinion of my comrades, 
the flattery ranged them on my side. 
Perhaps the corporal felt it beneath 
his dignity to discuss tactics with an 
inferior, or perhaps he felt unable to 
refute the specious pretensions I ad- 
vanced ; in any case he turned away, 
and either slept, or affected sleep, while 
I strenuously laboured to convince ny 
companions that my surmise was cor- 
rect. 

I repeated all my former arguments 
about the decrease in the Rhine, show- 
ing that the river was scarcely two- 
thirds of its habitual breadth, that the 
nights were now dark, and well suited 
for a surprise, that the columns which 
issued from the town took their depar- 
ture with a pomp and parade far more 
likely to attract the enemy’s attention 
than escape his notice, and were, there- 
fore, the more likely to be destined for 
some secret expedition, of which all 
this display was but the blind. These, 
and similar facts, I grouped together 
with a certain ingenuity, which, if it 
failed to convince, at least silenced my 
opponents. And now the brief twi- 
light, if so short a struggle between day 
and darkness deserved the name, passed 
off, and night suddenly closed around 
us—a night black and starless, for a 
heavy mass of lowering cloud seemed 
to unite with the dense vapour that 
arose from the river, and the low-lying 
grounds along side of it. The air was 
hot and sultry, too, like the precursor 
of a thunder storm, and the rush of 
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the stream as it washed among the wil- 
lows, sounded preternaturally loud in 
the stillness. 

A hazy, indistinct flame, the watch- 
fire of the enemy, on the island of Es- 
lar, was the only object visible in the 
murky darkness. After a while, how- 
ever, we could detect another fire on 
a smaller island, a short distance higher 
up the stream. This, at first dim and 
uncertain, blazed up after a while, and 
at length we descried the dark shadows 
of men as they stood around it. 

It was but the day before that I had 
been looking on a map of the Rhine, 
and remarked to myself that this small 
island, little more than a mere rock in 
the stream, was so situated as to com- 
mand the bridge between Eslar and 
the German bank, and I could not 
help wondering that the Austrians had 
never taken the precaution to strength- 
en it, or at least place a gun there, to 
enfilade the bridge. Now, to my ex- 
treme astonishment, I saw it occupied 
by the soldicry, who, doubtless, were 
artillery, as in such a position small 
arms would prove of slight efficiency. 
As I reflected over this, wondering 
within myself if any intimation of our 
movements could have reached the 
enemy, I heard along the ground on 
which I was lying the peculis wv tremu- 
lous, dull sound communicated by a 
large body of men marching. ‘The mea- 
sured tramp could not be mistaken, and 
as I listened I could perceive that a force 
was moving towards the river from 
differént quarters. The rumbling roll 
of heavy guns and the clattering noise of 
cavalry were also easily distinguished, 
and awaking one of ny comrades I 
called his attention to the sounds. 

‘* Parbleu!” said he, “ thou'rt right ; 
they’re going to make a dash at the 
fortress, and there will be hot work 
ere morning. What say you now, cor- 
poral, has M: vurice hit it off this time?’ 

«That's as it may be,” growled os 
other sulkily; ‘ guessing is easy work 
ever for such as thee! but if he be so 
clever, let him tell us why are we sta- 
tioned along the river's bank in small 
det achments. We have had no orders 
to observe the enemy, nor to report 
upon anything that might go forward ; 
nor do I see with what: object we were 
to secure the fishing boats; troops could 
never be conveyed across the Rhine in 
skiffs like these !” 

«*T think that this order was given 
to prevent any of the fishermen giving 
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information to the enemy in case of a 
sudden attack,” replied I. 

‘*¢ Mayhap thou wert at the council 
of war when the plan was decided on,” 
said he, contemptuously. ‘¢ For a fel- 
low that never saw the smoke of an 
enemy’s gun thou hast a rare audacity 
in talking of war!” 

‘** Yonder is the best answer to your 
taunt,” said I, as in a little bend of 
the stream beside us, two boats were 
seen to pull under the shelter of the tall 
alders, from which the clank of arms 
could be plainly heard; and now an- 
other larger launch swept past, the dark 
shadows of a dense crowd of men show- 
ing above the gunwale. 

‘«« They are embarking, they are cer- 
tainly embarking,” now 1 ran from mouth 
to mouth. As the troops arrived at the 
river's bank they were speedily * told 
off” in separate divisions, of which some 
were to lead the attack, others to fol- 
low, and a third portion to remain as 
a reserve in the event of a repulse. 

The leading boat was manned en- 
tirely by volunteers, and I could hear 
from where LI: vy the names called aloud 
as the menstepped out fromthe ranks. I 
could hear that the first point of attack 
was the island of Eslar. So far there 
was a confirmation of my own guessing, 
and I did not hesitate to assume the 
full credit of my skill from my com- 
rades. In truth, they willingly con- 
ceded all or even more than I asked 
for. Not a stir was heard, not a sight 
seen, not a movement made of which I 
was not expected to tell the cause and 
the import ; and knowing that to sus- 
tain my influence there was nothing 
for it but to affect a thorough acquaint- 
ance with everything, I answered all 
their questions boldly and unhesitating- 
ly. Ineed scarcely observe that the 
corporal in comparison sunk into down. 
right insignificance. He had already 
shown himself a false guide, and none 
asked his opinion further, and I be- 
came the ruling genius of the hour. 
The embarkation now went briskly for- 
ward, several light field guns were 
S aced in the boats, and two or three 
arge rafts, capable of containing two 
companies each, were prepared to be 
towed across by boats. 

Exactly as the heavy hammer of the 
cathedral struck one, the first boat 
emerged from the willows, and darting 
rapidly forward, headed for the middle 
of the stream; another and another in 
quick succession followed, and speedily 
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were lost to usin the gloom; and now, 
two four-oared skifls stood out toge- 
ther, having a raft, with two guns, in 
tow; by some mischance, however, 
they got entangled in a side current, 
and the raft swerving to side, 
swept past the boats, c: arrying them 
down the stream along with it. Our 
attention was not sufiered to dwell on 
this mishap, for at the same moment 
the flash and rattle of fire-arms told 
us the battle had begun. Two or three 
isolated shots were first heard, and then 
a sharp platoon fire, accomp: nied by a 
wild cheer, that we well knew came 
from our own fellows. One deep mel- 
low boom of a large gun resounded 
amidst the crash, and a slight streak 
of flame, higher up the stream, showed 
that the shot came from the small 
land I have already spoken of. 

s* Listen, lads,” said I, * that 
from the ‘ Fels Insel.’ If they are fir- 
ing ori ape yi mde ‘Tr, our poor fe ll ows in 
the boats will suffer sore ‘ly from it. By 
Jove there is a crash!” 

As I was speaking a rattling no ise 
like the sound of clattering timber was 
heard, and with it a sharn, shrill cry of 
agony, and all was hus hed. 

« Let's at them, boys; they can't be 
much above our number. The 
island is a mere rock,” cried I to my 
comrades. 

«© Who commands this p arty ?” 
the corporal, ‘* you or 1?” 

* You, if you lead us against the 
enemy,” said I; **but T'll take it if 


one 


came 


own 


said 


my comrades will follow me. There 
goes another shot, lads—yes or no— 


now is the time to spe ak.” 

** We're ready,” cried three, spring- 
ing forward, with one impulse. 

“At the instant I jumped into the 
skiff, the others took their place i and 
then came a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and 
a seventh, leaving the corporal alone 
on the bank. 

«Come along, corporal,” cried I, 
**we'll win your epaulettes for you ;” 
but he turned aw: vy without a word; 
and not waiting further, I pushed out 
the skiff, and sent her skimming down 
the stream. 

«* Pull steady, and silently, 
suid I; we must vain the 
the current, and then drop down the 
river without the least noise. Once 
beneath the trees, we'll give them a 
volley, and then the bayonet. Remem- 
ber, lads, no flinching; it’s as well to 
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die here as be shot by old Regnier to- 
morrow.” 

The conflict on the Eslar island was 
now, to all seeming, at its height. The 
roll of musketry was incessant, and 
sheets of flame, from time to time, 
streaked the darkness above the river. 

‘¢ Stronger and together, boys—once 
more—there it is—we are in the cur- 
rent, now ; in with you, men, and look 
to your carbines—see that the prim- 
ing is safe; every shot soon will be 
worth a fusilade. Lie still now, and 
wait for the word to fire.’ 

The spreading foliage of the nut- 
trees was rustling over our heads as I 
spoke, and the sharp skiff, borne on the 
current, glided smoothly on till her bow 
struck the rock. With high-beating 
hearts we clambered up the little cliff; 
and as we reached the top, beheld im- 
mediately beneath us, in a slight dip 
of the ground, several figures around 
a gun, which they were busy in adjust- 
ing I looked right nd left to see that 
my little party were all assembled, and 
without waiting for more, gave the or- 
der —fire ! 

We were within pistol range, 
the discharge was a deadly one. 
terror, however, was not less com- 
plete; for all who escaped death fled 
from the spot, and dashing through the 
brushwood, made for the shallow part 
of the stream, between the island and 
the right bank. 

Our prize was a brass eight-pounder, 
and an ample supply of ammunition. 
The gun was pointed towards the mid- 
dle of the stream, where the current 
being strongest, the boats would neces- 
sarily be delayed ; and in all likelihood 
some of our gallant comrades had al- 
ready experienced its fatal fire. To 
wheel it right about, and point it on the 
Eslar bridge, was the work of a couple 
of minutes ; and while three of' our lit- 
tle party kept up a steady fire on the 
retreating enemy, the others loaded the 
gun and pre pared to fire. 

Our distance from the Eslar island 
and bridge, as well as I could judge 
from the darkness, might be about two 
hundred and fifty yards; and as we had 
the advantage of a slight elevation of 
ground, our position was admirable. 

‘* Wait patiently, lads,” said I, re- 
straining, with difticulty, the burning 
ardour of my men.“ Wait patie ntly, 
till the retreat has commenced over the 
bridge. The work is too hot to last 
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much longer on the island ; to fire upon 
them there, would be to risk our own 
men as much as the enemy. See what 
long flashes of flame break forth among 
the brushwood ; and listen to the cheer- 
ing now. That was a French cheer !— 
and there another! Look !— 
look, the bridge is darkening already ! 
That was a buele- call, and they are in 
full retreat. , 


goes 


Now, lac ls—now : 

As I spoke, the gun exploded, and 
the instant after we heard the crashing 
rattle of the timber, as the shot struck 
the bridge, and splintered the wood- 
work in all directions. 

«The range is perfect, lads,” eried 
I. « Load and fire with all speed.” 

Another shot, followed by a terrific 
scream from the bridge, told how the 
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work was doing. Oh! the savage ex- 
ultation, the fiendish j joy of my heart, 
as I drank in that cry of agony, and 
called upon my men to load faster. 

Six shots were poured in with tre- 
mendous precision and effect, and the 
seventh tore away one of the main sup- 
ports of the bridge, and down went the 
densely crowded column into the Rhine; 
at the same instant, the guns of our 
launches opened a destructive fire upon 
the banks, which soon were swept clean 
of the enemy. 

High up on the stream, and for 
nearly a mile below also, we could 
see the boats of our army pulling in 
for shore; the crossing of the Rhine 
had been effected, and we now pre- 
pared to follow. 


LINES BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 


GLENGARIFFE. 


Scene after scene, like clouds by loose winds blown, 


Fades unremembered. 


Lost in Hope, Love, Fear, 


We see, and we behold not ;—e ye and ear 
Take little note of stream, or tre e, or stone. 


How calm the trance of changeless beauty here ! 
Heard in the stillness of this twilight place, 
What voices murmur back, with lingering tone, 
The dreamy days of youth, that left no trace ! 


This is a woman’s magic—one, whose heart, 
Waked by the mighty poets, learned their art, 
And made the my stery of song her own; 

And henceforth will a deeper interest 
Than Nature's silent loveliness, invest 


Esx’s 


vagle height, Guena, GLENGaRIFFE lone. 
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LORD GOUGH, 


**QuisqvuE maximus quoque negotiosus.” The gallant subject of this sketch 
would figure more than he does in the annals of war, had he been more of a 
scribe, and less of a soldier, Considering the disti inguished commands which he 
held, and how long he has been before ‘the world as the bravest of the brave, 
the reader ‘Would scarcely credit the difficulty which we have found in gle —— 
from his friends and relatives, any anecdotes of his e: uly life, or details « his 
particular services, beyond those to be collected from the most ordinary sources 
of public intelligence. 

Lord Gough is the youngest son of the late gallant Lieut.-Colonel Gough, 
and Letitia, daughter ‘of Thomas Bunbury, of Limerick, a most worthy and 

respectable g ntlem: mn, who for many years represent ed the county of C: arloy 
The first settlement in Ireland of the Gough family * ok place in 1626, when 
Francis Gough, whose remains repose in his own Cathedral of St. Mary’s, 
Limerick, was appointed to the bishopric of that diocese. 

The father of the present nobleman long commanded the Limerick militia, 
and was present with them whei they did good service upon the landing of the 
French in Ireland. He died in 1836, beloved and honoured by all w ho knew 
him; having had the satisfaction of witnessing the rising renown of his gallant 
son, whose militar y achievements, we have very little doubt, gave that son more 

satisfaction for the joy which they sent to the heart of a venerated parent, than 

for any delight in the contemplation of them of which he himself was conscious. 
Nor was he the only son by whom parental pride might be gratified—the pre- 
sent nobleman had two brothers in the army, both of whom were creditably 
distinguished. 

Lord Gough was born at the seat of his father, Woodstown, county of 
Limerick, on the 3rd November, 1779, and was educated at home, under a private 
tutor. The military passion had, from boyhood, taken possession of him, and 
he obtained a commission in his father’s regime nt, the Limerick militia, at the 
early age of thirteen. His lieutenancy followed i in a few months after, and he 
was then transferred, as lieutenant, to the 119th Regiment of the line, and 
must already have approved himself as an active, inte lligent, and steady officer, 
as we find him serving as adjutant of that corps at an unprecedentedly early age. 
Upon the disbandme nt - that regiment, he was transferred to the 78th ‘High. 
landers, which he joined at the Cape of Good Hope, and was present at the 
surrender of the Date th fleet in Saldanah Bay. 

The second battalion of the 78th Regiment having been reduced, he was 
transferred to the 87th, his present regiment, and having proceeded with it to 
the West Indies, was present at the attack upon Porto Rico, the brigand war 
in St. Lucia, and the taking of Surinam. 

And now the time approached when our hero was to enter upon a larger ficld 

of action, and the valour and steadiness of British troops to be tested in conflict 
with the conquerors of Europe. Spain was in arms; its wrongs had aroused a 
spirit of patriotic vengeance in the hearts of its tranquil and peace-loving popu- 
lation. Great Britain, lately its enemy, now its ally, had fanned the flame ; and 
her legions and her treasures were lavishly proffered in defence of the national 
independence. The perfidious tyrant, whose ¥ ranton aggression had provoked 
this holy war, imagined, when he found our armies in the field, that he had 
taken the English out of their element; that the sea, not the land, was their 
appropr iate field of action ; and that, while he prosecuted more extensive views 
of aggrandisement upon the Continent, his marshals, who had so frequently seen 
the chivalry of Europe w ithe or be ‘fore him, would deem it but a little matter «to 
drive the Le ypard into th ea.’ 

Nor could it be denied that hitherio the achievements of this extraordinary 
being had kept pace with the Ossianie grandeur ef his conceptions. Every 
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combination which had been tormed against him had hitherto failed, and every 
project upon ¥ vhich he had fixed his heart had proved s successful. Upon S; min 
he had pounce «1 as an eagie upon its prey; and uo wonder that he looked upon 
the interference of England, whe yn she came to the rescue of that devoted 
country, with a lofty an: il Titanic scorn, as but provoking for herself the doom 
from which she would fain deliver others. 

But already had he begun to experience misgivings to which his indu- 
rated heart had hitherto been a str: unger. ‘The Leopard was not driven into the 
sea. The battles of Rolica, Vimiero, and Corunna had been fought ; and the 
star of Wellesley had begun to ascend; at first, indeed, with a quiet grandeur, 
but with such measured and regulated steadiness, as indicated clearly, to compe- 
tent observers, that it was no meteoric effulgence, which comes suddenly, and 
as suddenly passes away. Had he read the signs of the times aright, he “would 
have foregone every ‘other object, and cone entred all his powers and all his 
energies upon the destruction of one who was to give a death-blow to his ambi- 
tion. But he was intoxicated by success, and would not, or could not, see 
things in their true light ;—until that truth had burst upon him in a voice of 
thunder, announcing, at the same time, his political annihilation. 

Napoleon had surrounded himself with warriors, who had won for themselves 
an European reputation, and regarded him as a tutelary god. Wellesley had 
just begun to train the soldiers of the British army into fit antagonists of the 
forces to whom they were opposed; and Gough, arrived at man’s est: ite, and 
already a seasoned soldier, was then before Oporto, in the temporary command 
of his regiment, the 87th, taking an active part in the brilliant operations by 
which Soult was dislodged from that important place, and Portugal delivered 
from the enemy. 

His next scene of action was Talavera, where he was severely wounded, and 
had a horse shot under him. On this occasion the mettle of our troops was 
severely tried, and they learned to feel a confidence both in themselves and 
their commander which was the best presage of future victory. So much did 
Major Gough, who was wounded, and had a horse shot under him, distinguish 
himself, that he was recommended for a brevet lientenant-coloneley on the 
field. Before this distinction was conferred, it was doubly earned. 

At Barossa his regiment, in which he still held the rank of major, was greatly 
distinguished. Here, not only were our troops, under Graham, greatly outnum- 
bered by the French, under Victor, but the +y were hastily drawn up for action, 
while yet in a state of disorder after a harassing march through a wood, and left 
alone to contend against overwhelming numbers ; the Spaniards having abandoned 
the heights, which were deemed the key of the position, and whic h an hesita- 
tion of one moment on the part of General Graham would have placed in the 
hands of the enemy. But he did not hesitate. He instantly anticipated the con- 
sequences of atte mpting a retreat in the face of such a foe, which would have led 
to the destruction of the whole allied army in that part of Spain. 

The 87th, as constituted at that time, had scarcely been regimented at 
all. They consisted of volunteer drafis from various ‘militia regiments ; and 
had so recently come together, the at many of them still wore the uniform of 
their former corps, and were quite unacqui ainted with active service in the 
presence of anenemy. As fast, after their harassing mareh and countermarch, 
as they could be extricated from the wood, they were dri uwn up in line 
upon the slope of the hill. A dense French column was coming in great force 
against them; their men were dropping fast ; and when Major Gough looked 
along the line, he saw symptoms of w: ave ring, ’ which, for a moment, made him 
a little anxious.  Stea ly, my men,” he said, as he rode in their front, “hold 
yourselves in readiness: see what we'll give these fellows by and by.” His 
words and his gallant bearing produced their effect; and when the enemy 
came within the proper distance, ** Now, my lads,” he cried, ‘‘ pour it into 
them; Fire!" The volley was given with de adly effect ; and before the smoke 
had rolled away, Gough, waving his hat over his he ad, gave the word, 

‘*Cuarce!” “With a treme milous cheer they sprang upon the enemy, their 
flanks ov erlapping t the column, which did not ‘await the shock, but fled on every 
side with precipit: ition. 

‘The animating charges of the 87th,” writes General Graham, “ were most 
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distinguished.” They captured a French eagle, the first taken during the war. 
It belonged to the 8th regiment of light infantry, and bore a collar of gold round 
its neck, an honour conferred upon that regiment because it had distinguished 
itself so as, on a former occasion, to deserve the thanks of Bonaparte in person. 
** No expression of mine,” adds the General, ‘could do justice to the conduct 
of the troops throughout. Nothing less than the most unparalleled exertions of 
every officer, the invincible bravery of every soldier, and the most determined 
devotion to the honour of his M: ajesty’s arms in all, could have achieved such 
brilliant success against such a formid: able enemy so poste ul.’ 

These are the occasions where no strategy, and no amount of profession: ul ac- 
complishment, can compensate the absence of personal valour; nor is it possible 
to over-estimate the value of that quality in the officers who are in command, 
and to whém the men instinctive ‘ly look for guidance and example. They may 
be great men upon ps :per—in logarithms and mathematics the *"y may have few 
superiors— but if they have not das h and daring to meet emergenc ies like these 
in a proper spirit, the men will catch from them no inspiration. There will be a 
want of the ardour necessary to accomplish great achievements. Hesitancy and 
distrust will take the place of confidence and cour: ge, and rout and disgrace will 
ensue ; whereas, had one gallant spirit led the band, difficulties, the most appa- 
rently i insuperable, would be overcome, and the result would be glorious victory. 

We do not know whether Major Gough could, at that time, have stood an 
examination in those branches of the severer sciences, which are now deemed re- 
quisite to qualify for military command. But we do not believe that ong most 
successful of those who may be thus distinguished could, at Barossa, have better 
performed a soldier's part, or fired the hearts of his men with a nobler ardour, 
when, against overwhelming numbers, they were contending for the victory they 
so bravely won. On this occasion he was again recommended for promotion, and 
shortly after obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

At Tarifa his next service was performed. Soult now held the chief com- 
mand in the south of Spain, and was exceedingly desirous of securing the — S- 
sion of this little town, as he was at that time negotiating with Morocco for 
supply of grain, and its position, being only five leagues distant from ‘l'angiers, 
would render it impossible for England with all her naval means, to prevent his 
receiving the supplies which 7 re ‘absolutely necessary for his subsistence. 

This town seemed to have been equi ally 1 1eglecte d, and its importance over- 
looked, by the leaders of both armies. When the French entered the south of 
Spain, it ‘became an easy conquest; but, satisfied with taking possession of it, it 

was left so feebly garrisoned that the British and Spanish forces found no diffi- 
culty in recovering it again. When the expedition under La Pena and General 
Graham was resolved on, the small force stationed there was withdrawn, for the 
purpose of acting under these leaders ; and when, after the battle of Barossa, that 
expedition came to an end, General Graham left the place uncovered. But 
General Colin Campbell, at that time Governor of Gibraltar, saw, at once, that 
it was too important to be abandoned ; and although it was not, strictly speaking, 
under his command, took upon himself the responsibility of securing it, by se nd. 
ing thither marines from the ships at Gibraltar. Soon after, Major King, of the 
82nd, was appointed to the command, and he, in conjunction with the Governor, 
D. Manuel Dauban, failed not to take active measures of precaution against 
coming dangers. 

Nor was it one moment too soon. The town had been reported indefensible. 
Not so deemed General Campbell, who was, however, not entitled to exercise 
any authority over the operations ; and Captain Felix Smith, the officer of en- 

ineers, who served under Colonel Skerret. To Smith belongs the merit of 
all the internal arrangements for the defence, whic th, under many difficulties, 
were completed with consummate skill, and so contrived as to draw the invest- 
ing force to that very point where he most wished to find it. 

The little town was divided by a river, and ascended from its banks on either 
side, the fronts of the houses presented to the river being necessarily much tall- 
er than those to their rear. ‘These were all loophole 1d, so as to enable the little 
garrison to give to any invading force a warm reception from both sides. The 
entrance of the stream into the town was barred by a tower with a portcullis, 
before which pallisades were planted across the river’s bed; and other precau- 
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tions were taken, with a view to secure a good retreat in the event of the enemy’s 
succeeding in the capture of the town, which reflect the highest credit on Cap- 
tain Smith, but not necessary to be here specified, as happily, by the event, they 
were not required. 

All this was ace omplished by Smith under discouragements which would have 
damped the ardour of many other officers, and without any of that sympathy 
from his chief, C olonel Skerret, which, under his circumstances, was so much 

required. The truth is, Skerret participated in the impression that the town 
could not be defended, although, when the moment of action came, he did his 
duty like a gallant soldier. g 

Nor was it without good reason that such an opinion was entertained. The 
walls were old and thin, and ine apable of withstanding long the fire of even field 
artillery. The investing force amounted to eleven thousand men, under brave 
and skilful leaders, furnished with all means and appliances for a regular siege ; 
against which only two twenty-four -pounde rs and two mortars could be brought 
to bear in defence of the town, as,” to use the words of the great military histo- 
rian, General Napier, “the walls and towers of the latter were too weak and 
narrow to sustain heavy guns.” But British hearts were there, which served in- 
stead of walls and ramparts. 

The fire of the enemy was directed, as Captain Smith had anticipated, against 
the portcullis and the adji icent wall, which soon crumbled under the heavy shot, 
and exposed the place both to assault and escalade. ‘But behind the breach, the 
depth to the street was above fourteen feet; the space below was covered with 
iron window-gratings, having every second bar turned up; the houses there, and 
behind all points lable to esca lade, were completely prepared and garrisoned, 
and the troops were dis spersed all round the ramparts, each regiment. having its 
own quarter assigned.” The porteullis-tower and the rampart to the left were 
oceupied by C olonel Gough and the 8 7th. This was foreseen to be the post of 
danger, and well did this gallant regiment justify the selection that had been 
made, 

Proposals of capitulation having been offered and rejected, the breaching 
fire was renewed, and the wall broken to the extent of sixty feet. But 
it was not only the force of the enemy which was to be appre -hended. 
The besieged, who momentaril y expect d the assault, were indefatigable in 
clearing away the rubbish, and augmenting their defences behind the breach, 
when a heavy rain filled the bed of the riv er, W hich, swollen into a tor- 
rent, swept down from the French camp, bringing with it planks, fascines, ga- 
bions, and dead bodies, which, dashing against ‘the pallisades, broke them with a 
shock, ‘bent the porte ullis backward, and, with the surge of the waters, even 
injured the defences,” upon which they had bestowed so much skill and la- 
bour. The night was employed in repairing the damage thus done; and when 
the first light daw ned, Colonel Gough was looking intently for the approach of 
the assailants. 

Nor did he long look in vain. A boat, freighted with French grenadiers, 
was seen to glide rapidly down the stream, without noise or tumult ; and 
when the colonel saw that the ‘y did not quit the river to mount the bres ich, 
but continued their course, until the *y reached the portcullis, which they seemed 
to expect should fly open before them, he was instantly at.the head of "his men, 
and drawing his sword, and flinging away his scabbs ard, he desired the band to 
strike up “ Garryowen.” The tune, and the gallant bearing of their leader, 
sent an electric thrill to the hearts of the soldiers, who rose as one man, ‘and 
with a crashing volley, smote the head of the French column. The leading offi- 

cer, covered with wounds, fell ; against the porteullis, and gave up his sword, 
through the bars, to Colonel Gough ; ; the French drummer, a gallant boy, who 
was bes ating the charge, dropped life less by his officer's side, and the dead and 


wounded filled the hollow. The remainder of the assailants, bres aking out 
to the right and left, spread along the slope s of ground under the rs imparts, and 
opened a quick and irregular musketry.” ‘Then it was that Gough, seeing the 


repulse complete, ordered the band to strike up “ Patrick’s Day,” which so mad- 
dened his men, that all his power over them was required to keep them from 
breaking bounds, and pursuing the routed enemy. ‘* Bloody wars, colo- 
nel,” said one of them, who was present when the eagle was taken at Barossa, 
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I only want to taich ’em what it is to attack the Aiglers."" Well might Skerret 
say, in his despatch to Major-Ge neral Cook, “that the conduct of Colonel 
Gough and the 87th exceeded all praise.’ 

Such was he ie n serving as a regimental officer—the life and soul of his men in 
action. Nor can it be doubted, that, if to Smith was due the merit of the de- 
fences, to Ais gallantry on the present occ: asion, in defending the breach, where he 
was twice wounded, was owing the speedy termination of the siege. The 
value of the advantage thus obtained may be gathered from some expressions 
contained in intercepted despatches of Soult himself, some months afterwards, 
« The taking of Tarifa will be more hurtful to the English, and to the defend- 
ers of Cadiz, than the taking of Alicant, or even Badajos, where I cannot go 
without first securing my left, and taking Tarifa.” 

Lord Wellington foretold that the town would not be again attacked; and 
with good reason, for he was about to change the theatre of war, and to draw 
to another and a distant quarter the attention of the enemy. 

Having secured Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos as a base for his oper: ations, our 
great commander was enabled to direct his attention to the north of Spain; and 

ittoria was the next battle-field on which the subject of this sketch was dis- 
tinguished. Here his regiment, which he gallantly led, captured the baton of 
Marshal Jourdan, the only trophy of this kind taken during the war. Lord 
Wellington sent it to England, to be laid at the feet of the Prince Regent, who, 
in return, gracefully sent him the baton of a field-marshal of England. 

At the battle of the Nivelle, a hard-fought field, he was again severely 
wounded. 

For his services in the Peninsula, he received, from the King of Spain, the 
honour of knighthood. 

At the close of the war, and upon the reduction of the army, he had an inter- 
val of repose. He was then appointed to the command of the 22nd regiment, 
and was stationed in the county of Cork. This was in the interval between 1821 
and 1824. Many of our readers well remember the disturbances by which that 
part of the country was harassed during those years; so that, in truth, his ser- 
vice in a time of peace was little less har assing than during the war. He was 
appointed a magistrate of the three adjoining counties, Cork, Limerick, and 
Tipperary ; and not only, by his gentle and engaging manners, conciliated the 

ood will of all the gentry with whom he had to act, but, by a system of mingled 

rmness and mildness, succeeded, to a great extent, in winning the respect and 
the confidence of even the disorderly peasantry themselves. 

The reader who has only seen him, as we have hitherto described him, in the 
din of arms, and amidst the tumult of battle, would form a very erroneous ides 
of this gallant soldier, if they regarded him as a mere fire-eater; one whose 
boiling valour led him ever into the thickest of the strife, and who had no room 
in his “bosom for the gentler emotions. Probably there never lived a man of 
kindlier domestic qualities, or whose unobtrusive gentleness would more have 
marked him as fitted to adorn private life, and to spread happiness around the 
family circle, had not duty summoned him to the field of honour. His mind, 
too, had been early and constantly impressed by the power of true religion. 
Family prayer was strictly observed in his household; and never, during the 
hottest per iod of his services abroad, did he omit the duty of secking for aid and 
protection from that Power “ whose he was and whom he served;” nor did he, 
we believe, ever seek it in vain. 

All this was done without any puritanical moroseness, or ostentatious parade 
of piety. His religion appe sared less in his words, or his outward demeanour, 
than in the internal regulation of his thoughts and affections, and the strict ob- 
servance of all his duties both to God and toman. Although never unprepare “1 to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him, he shrank instinetively from the 
entertainment of “foolish and unlearned questions that engender strife ;” as he 
wisely felt that, in his position, such a course would be worse than unprofitable, 
and that, if he would ree omme nd the Gospel to the serious attention of 
others, it should be by the strictness of his life, the healthy and cheerful tone of 
his mind, and the engaging simplicity of his example. Many, we would fain 
believe, were moved by what they witnessed, both in his yublie and his private 
conduct, to feel the entire compatibility between their Sales to their country 
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and their God; and that none are better fitted to brave the dangers of the ser- 
vice, than those who are best prepared to pass into the presence of their Maker, 

As a country gentleman, when he went to sojourn upon his ‘Tipperary estate, 
he was, in the ‘highest degree, respected. On one occasion, when he was serving 
as a grand juror, a question arose respecting a memorial which was presented 
by a farmer residing at Bansagh, in that county, asking for compensation for the 
loss of his fire-arms, which had been taken from him by some of the midnight 
disturbers. Some said he was entitled to none, inasmuch as he delivered up ‘his 
gun while it was yet charged. Others said that he had but the one charge, and 
th: it if he had fired upon them, both he and his family w ould have been murdered. 
The dispute ran high, each party pertinaciously mainté 1ining his own opinion ; 
when, at length, Sir Hugh arose and said, ** Mr. Chairman, I beg pardon for 
interfering on an occasion like the present, when the regularly resident gentr 
are so much better able'to form a correct judgment than [ canbe. But if I may 
presume to give an opinion, I would s say, that if I were in that farmer's situation 
I would have done just what he did; and been, moreover, very much obliged to 
the midnight gentleme n for letting : me off so easily, when such dreadful conse- 
quences might have resulted from ‘Tefusing to comply with their demand. Nor 
do I think that the man who thus made discretion the better part of valour, 
would be one whit less brave than the bravest amongst us, ON @ proper occasion, 
when his courage could be turned to good account.” We need not say that the 
words of the hero of Barossa and Tarifa fell upon the ears of his hearers as 
words of authority—that there was an instantaneous acquiescence in his opinion; 
and that the poor farmer got his full compensation, the granting of which before 
had been very doubtful. 

We well remember, when quartered i in Dublin, his regular atte ndance at early 
service in St. Catherine's Church. His humble and fervent piety was edifying 
to all who babeld him, and knew that it was the same who, at the breach or 
in the field, so nobly led his gallant fellows to victory. 

In 1830 he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and in 1837 he was 
appointed to the staff in India, and assumed the command of the get pie 
When this offer was made him his first inclination was to ae cline it; and a letter 
was actually written to that effect, and would have been despatched to the Horse 
Guards, but that he was led, by a friend to whom he accidentaliy communicated 
his views, to change his mind,—a change which was productive of important 
results both to himself and to his country. 

In 1840 he was selected to take the command of the troops employed in China. 
It is not within our province at present to dwell upon the causes of that war. 
Suflice it to say, it was entrusted to one who was sure to conduct it with vigour 
and humanity. The peaceful and inoffensive people upon whom the thunder 
burst were altoge ther unprepared for such warlike operations as they had now 
to encounter. ‘They had been slumbering in opulenc e for one thousand years, 
and could scarcely believe that “the barbarians” were serious, when town after 
town yielded to the vigour of our arms; and although rout and slaughter were 
the certain cons «quences of every conflict with Britis h troops, ne ither his Imperial 
Majesty, nor the authorities at Pekin, could believe for a moment that there 
was any real cause for alarm in these distant and inconsiderable successes, or 
that the insolent invaders would not be instantly annihilated. whenever it might 
please the brother of the Sun to put forth the might and the majesty of the celes- 
tial empire. 

Already the British commander had proved victorious in eight general engage- 
ments: viz., storming the heights above Canton ; the action of the 30th of "May 
before Canton ; the ts taking of Amoy ; the second capture of Chusan; storming 
the fortified heights of Che emh: ai; action at Tsi-kee; capture of Chapoo; attack 
and capture of Roos ung and Shanghai ; ; when no impression having been made 
upon the enemy which could lead to an honourable peace, he resolved upon a plan 
of operations which he had long meditated, and by which he hoped, by one bold 
stroke, to put an end to this miserable war, whe re, hitherto, there was no advan- 
tage in success, and but little glory in victory. We here avail ourselves of a com- 
munication kindly made to us by a very observant and intelligent young nobleman, 
who was, during the operations of the army, present with his regiment in China, 
and which presents the subject in so clear and just a light, that we could not, 
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without injustice to the subject of this sketch, withhold it from our 
readers :— 
MEMS OF CHINA, 

“The Chinese empire is divided into two nearly equal parts by the great river Yang-Tze- 
Kiang, which rises in the deserts of Thibet, and discharges itself into the sea at about 32 deg. 
north latitude. The country lying to the north of this river, taken as a whole, produces the 
usual fruits of a temperate climate, while the portion to the south of it is fertile in tea, sugar, 
silk, cotton, and other productions of a warmer region. The wants of an enormous popula- 
tion render the quick and easy interchange of the commodities of these two great divisions of 
the empire of vital importance. The sea, one would have supposed, offered the cheapest and 
most expeditious mode of transport ; but the Chinese are far from expert sailors, although they 
do sometimes venture on long voyages; and besides, the north-east monsoon renders the whole 
eastern cohst of the empire impracticable for their heavy, unmanageable craft, for six months 
inthe year. In order, therefore, to ensure a constant communication between the two great 
divisions of the empire, it was necessary to have recourse to artificial means; and perhaps the 
enterprise and indefatigable industry of this extraordinary people was never exhibited more 
conspicuously than by the great canal which they constructed to meet the difficulty. The 
canal commences at the city of Soo-Choo-Foo, in the province of Kiangnan, crosses the 
Yang-Tze- Kiang at Ching-Kiang-Foo, and ends at the imperial city of Pekin. It is capable 
of floating boats of 200 tons burden, and its length is upwards of 1200 miles. In addition 
to the main canal, there are several branches running in different directions to the various 
cities on each side; so that the canal affords, in combination with the natural facilities offered 
by the rivers, an almost perfect chain of inland navigation. It is reported by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries that the journey from Canton to Pekin, a distance of 2000 miles, can be made by 
water, with the exception of thirty miles land-carriage over a chain of mountains. The 
leaders of the British forces which were sent to invade China in the years 1840, 1841, and 
’42, were placed in a very peculiar position. They had at their disposal, it is true, a body of 
men highly disciplined, brave, and furnished with all the implements of modern warfare ; but 
their number was most insignificant ; and from the great distance of the scene of their opera- 
tions from the mother country, and even from the nearest part of the possessions of the East 
India Company, they could never hope that their available force could exceed five or six 
thousand men at the utmost. Thus armed, they were to attack a people, unwarlike it is true, 
unskilled in military science, but still numbering three hundred millions of souls. Our com- 
manders commenced by attacking the principal towns and islands along the coast, which were 
most easily accessible. These were subdued without difficulty, with small loss in our ranks, 
and great slaughter among our opponents; but we were as far from peace as ever. The im- 
mense body scarcely felt the blow which had been struck at one of its distant extremities ; 
and when the news of one of these disasters reached Pekin, it was talked of as an insignifi- 
cant affair with barbarous pirates, who had, indeed, been momentarily successful, but who 
would surely be crushed whenever the Emperor should think fit to direct his whole force against 
them. In vain the officers of the beaten armies represented that these barbarians, though 
few in number, were able to put to flight thousands of the ill-armed, untrained militia of the 
country. The national pride refused to believe it; and town after town was taken by the 
British troops without opening the eyes of the Chinese government to its danger, nor to the 
great amount of injury and suffering which was being inflicted on its subjects. The war 
might have gone on in this way for years wi 


1out producing any satisfactory result ; but 
happily Lord Gough, who commanded the Bri 











h land forces in the latter part of the war, 
devised a plan by means of which his small force could be brought to bear upon the whole 
Chinese nation, and extort a favourable peace from them. 

“ Lord Gough saw that the great canal was the channel through which the whole internal 
commerce of the country flowed. He argued, that whoever could obtain the command of it 
would in a great measure command the means of subsistence of the whole nation. He there- 
fore boldly resolved to take the fleet and army two hundred miles up an unknown river, and 
seize upon the town of Ching-Kiang-l'00, which commands the intersection of the great 
canal with the Yang-tze-Kiang river. It is not necessary to detail the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves ; let it suffice to say, that, after much toil, the fleet and army reached their 
destination; the town was attacked, gallantly defended by its Tartar garrison, and at length 
taken, after some bloodshed. The good effect of this measure became immediately apparent. 
Three weeks after the town fell into our hands, the broad river was covered by an innu- 
merable fleet of boats, which our steamers would not suffer to pass. The corn from the north 
was stopped on its way southward, as well as sugar and other tropical products, which were 
being carried to Pekin. Three months of this blockade would have starved the whole 
ire. Itis true that our troops proceeded to Nankin after the taking of Ching-Kiang- 
Foo ; but it was scarcely necessary—the government would have been obliged to make peace 
without it. They showed how earnestly they desired it, by promising to pay twenty-one 
millions of dollars for it, and more wonderful still, by keeping their promise after the forces 
of England had been withdrawn. 
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“It has been asked, why did not Lord Gough strike a blow at Pekin, which is only one 
hundred miles from the coast, instead of undertaking the dangerous task of ascending an 
unsurveyed river full of shoals, and rendered doubly hazardous by violent tides and currents. 
A glance at the map of China will answer the question. The coast, from the city of Ningpo 
to Hainan Head, is belted by mountains, and deeply indented by bays and inlets, which afford 
safe anchorage and deep water for the largest ships. It resembles, in this particular, the 
western coast of Ireland. North of Ningpo, however, the coast presents a very different ap- 
pearance ; it is low and flat,—destitute of harbours, except where the rivers enter the sea, and 
most of their mouths are barred. The water, too, is shallow for miles out to sea, so that in 
many places large ships cannot even approach within sight of land. When a part of our fleet 
was sent to the Gulf of Pet-Chili, in 1840 or 41, the frigates had to anchor eleven miles out 
to sea; and it was with difficulty that they reached the shore with one of the small iron 
steamers drawing only six feet water. . It is easy to see, therefore, that it would have been 
most hazardous to leave the-fleet in such an exposed situation, during the necessarily inde- 
finite period while the troops were carrying on operations on shore. The fleet, too, assisted 
materially in the operations in the river, its cannon being often brought into play against the 
enemy. If Pekin had been attacked, the sailors could not have given the least help. 

“ Captain, now Admiral Cecile, who commanded a French frigate, which followed our 
expedition up the river, was heard to say, that no people in the world could have brought 
such a fleet up it, and got them down again, but the English.” 


What the ultimate consequences of the impression thus made upon the Chi- 
nese Empire may be, it would be impossible as yet to anticipate ; but that it must 
result in good can scarcely be doubtful. That new lights have dawned upon 
them, to the disturbance of ignorance and dispe slling of error, is most true; but 
it must be long before they can operate any important change in the inveterate 
characteristics of that pee uliar pe 1 It is to be hoped that openings will have 
been made for Christian influences, by which the pure spirit of the Gospel may 
find admission into regions hitherto inaccessible to its blessed light; and that 
the spirit of mammon, whic ‘h, in its worst form, provoke xd the war, may have been 
but the unconscious precursor and herald of that spirit of peace and love which 
may render China indeed a celestial empire. Thus would the aspirations of its 
conqueror be best gratified, and his pure and noble spirit find its highest enjoy- 
ment, not from any honours or emoluments resulting to himself, but i in the con- 
sciousness of being the providential instrument of spiritual blessings to a popula- 
tion which are even now as the sands of the sea for multitude. 

It will interest the Christian reader to see the care which this good and great 
man took that this harmless people should suffer as little as possible of the mise- 
ries of war, while he did his duty as a gallant soldier :— 


* All the villages in the neighbourhood of our route were apparently deserted by the 
inhabitants ; but, I am happy to say, in no one instance was a house entered on our line 
of march, along which no trace was left betokening a movement of troops through a hostile 
country. Indeed, with the exception of a very few killed in houses where the Chinese troops 
sought refuge the preceding day, I did not see amid the slain one individual who was not 
habited as a soldier; which, as the peasantry were in many instances intermingled with the 
fugitives, goes far to show the forbearance and discrimination of our men, even in the heat of 
pursuit.” — Tsekee, 

“It affords me great satisfaction to perceive the unusual degree of confidence manifested 
by the people. Itis true a great proportion of the wealthiest inhabitants had left it; but the 
middling classes and the great body of the shopke: pers remained, and freely brought in poultry 
and vegetables, so that I was enabled to give the troops a good portion of these necessary 
comforts, after living for some time on salt provisions. I have done everything in my power 
to prove that the confidence was not misplaced, and I am most happy to say that the troops, 
by their orderly and forbearing conduct in the midst of that pernicious liquor, sham-shee, 
with large stores of which we are surrounded, conducted themselves to my entire satisfaction, 
and I re-embarked the whole force, with its numerous followers, yesterday morning, without 
a single instance of inebriety. 

“ The only injury done at Shanghe was by Chinese robbers, who had commenced their 
work of depredation before we entered it. I issued a very strong edict, which before we left 
produced, in a great measure, the desired effect ; and I was enabled to induce many of the 
more respectable Chinese to take charge of large establishments (principally pawnbrokers’), 
the proprietors of which had fled, with a promise they would protect them from the rabble.”— 
Despatch dated March 19, 1842, Ningpo. 

“By an extensive, though necessarily rapid, survey of the river, Sir William Parker has 
nearly ascertained the practicability of moving on Loochoo by this route; but as I consider it 
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an object of the most vital importance to reach the point of intersection of the imperial canal 








with the Yang-tse-kiang as early as possible, and to take the strong fortress and important 
city of Ching-kiang-foo commanding that part, we have deemed it right to forego all other 
operations for this most important one, after which I shall be anxious at once to move on 


Nankin. These commanding positions in our possession, as I before stated to your Lordship, 
both Loochoo and Hangchoo must fall.” —June 24, 1812, Wusseung. 


Too much praise cannot be given to the gallant Admiral Sir William Par- 
ker for the skill and daring with which he conducted the large fleet under his 
command up. and dow n the great river Yang-tse-kiang. The navi gation and 
soundings of it were quite unknown to him when he entered its mouth; and the 
nobleman who was so kind as to furnish the extract in a former page assured the 
writer of this p: aper, that when in its centre, whe re he could not see land on either 
side, the water was but six feet deep. Of the accidents which were to be guarded 
against, and the countless dangers which presented themselves, any one of which 
might have compromi ed the safety of the whole force, the re: ide r should have 
been present to form the least idea ; as well as of the vigilance, the prom] rtitude, 
the enterprise, and the determination by which they were surmounted. 

All our general's plans were laid so as to secure speedy and de cisive victory. 
And his great stroke, namely, that of proceeding up the river to the point where 
it was intersected by the impe rial canal, and ti aking possession of the great city, 
Ching-kiang-foo, by which he pli aced his thumb, as it were, upon the throat of 
the E umpire , Was but an anticipation of the instructions sent out to him by his 
illustrious master in the art of war, and must have speedily enabled him to die- 
tate peace upon any terms. By the advance upon Nankin, he made assurance 
doubly sure ;_ by his arvan ywements before that city he made it ma inifest that he 

was prepare d for all extremities, and that nothing could withstand the combi- 
nations of skill and of bravery by which the assault would be made. But the 
reader should know the man, his gentleness, his goodness, his humanity, his 
horror at the shedding of human blood, to understand the satisfaction which he 
felt when he learned that terms were acceded to on the part of the Chinese 
authorities, which would put an end to the war. He had witnessed the dread- 
ful slaughter and suicides which the Chinese had inflicted upon thems ‘lves and 
upon each other at Ching-ki: ing-foo ; and we verily believe he rejoiced more to be 
spared a sec adc conten ipl: ition of such horrors, than he did in his greatest vie tory. 

We cannot affor - space to enter into the particulars of the treaty which was 
concluded. ‘lhe Chinese agreed to pay, in four instalments, twenty-one million 
of dollars ; and Se the payment of the first instalment the evan were with- 
drawn and Sir Liueh Gough returned to India. 

Nor was it to a bed of roses the General was called, upon resuming his com- 
mand, Sir Charles Napier had just added the kingdom of § e to the Com- 
pany’s territories, by a series of victories unparallele: d for sUce ‘ss and daring in the 

















annals of British warfare ; and those who rea L the signs of the times aright, saw 
clearly that dangers from the Punjaub imper <d, although the cloud in that di- 
rection was yet scarcely larger than a man’s a 


On the 11th of August, 1843, Sir Hugh was invested with the chief command 
in India. He was soon again in the field. Of the causes which led to the Ma- 
haratta war we cannot now speak at length, and must refer the reader to the 
general history of India ; but of the promptitude, decision, and energy with which 
the exigencies of the war were met, and the strategy by whicl h the ene my was 
subdued, the following extract from a general order, issued after the gre at vic- 
tories of Maharaghpoor and Puniar, by the govern an speaks in terms 
by no means doubtful :— 





“The governor-general cordially congratulates his Excellency, the commander- a hief; 
upon the success of his able combinatic m, by which two victories were obtained on the same 
day ; and the two wings of the army, proceeding from distant points, have now been united 
under the walls of Guialior.” 


Of the general features of this well-contested and most bloody action, let the 
following extract from Sir Hugh’s despatch, describing it to the governor-genee 
ral, suffice :— 

*‘ Your Lordship must have witnessed, with the same pride and pleasure that I did, the 
brilliant advance of these columns under their respective leaders; the European and native 
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soldiers appearing emulous to prove their loyalty and devotion, And here I must do justice 
to the gallantry of their opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns 
doing severe execution as we advanced; but nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiers. 

“ Her Majesty’s 39th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported by the 56th regiment 
of native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns in the village, bayonetting the gunners 
at their pore. Here a most sanguinary conflict ensued; the Maharatta troops, after dis- 
charging their match-locks, fought, sword in hand, with the most determined courage. 

“ General Valliant’s brigade, with equal enthusiasm, took Maharaghpoor in reverse, and 
twenty-cight guns were captured by this combined movement; so desperate was their resis- 
tance, that very few of the defenders of the very strong position escaped. During these 
operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed by a body of the ene my’s cavalry on the extreme left, 
and made some well-executed charges with the 10th Light C avalry, most ably supported 
by Captain Grant’s troop of horse artille sry and 4th Lancers, capturing some guns and taking 
two standards, then threatening the right flank of the enemy.” 


That an universal conspiracy was at that time in progress throughout the 
whole of British India, and that thousands and tens of thousands were preparing 
to take advantage of any accidents or reverses which might enable them to throw 
off a hated yoke, was not more than might have been expected, when the disas- 
trous mischances of the e: ampaign in Ailizhs mistan had dissolved the charm of 
British invincibility. The —_ ation of Seinde was provor ative almost as much 
of indignation as of terror ; and the disordered state of the Punjaub, in which a 
military force had existed, which had been trained and disciplined under that 
compound of the fox and the lion, old Ri unje et Singh, threatened such disturb- 
ance as wis but too likely to call for our interference, and thus embroil us in 
hostilities of which our enemies on all sides might take advantage. We have no 
doubt whateve r that the stunning blow which ‘the most formidable of our adver- 
saries within the limits of British India received at Maharaghpoor, repressed a 
rising spirit of insurrection throughout the whole of our territories, prevented a 
threatened invasion on the part of Akbar Khan and the tribes of Aifghanistan, 
and gave pause to the proc a gs both in the Punjaub and Scinde, which, had 
we been defeated in that great battle » mig rht have led to the loss of Britis] h India. 

But the court of directors 3 did not view matters in this light. They looked at 
the cost of the war through one end of the telescope, while they saw only through 




















the other the dangers which it averted ; and they had recourse, for the first time 
since they were a company, to the extra rdinary measure of recalling Lord 
Ellenboroug h, i irrespr retive ‘ly of the wishes of “his Maje sty’s govern nits by whom 
his high merits were appreciated, and who were only 1 conciled to this extre 

dinary act of pe ae by their adoption of Sir Henry Hardin; » had been 


selected by the illus strious Duke as the ve ry fittest man to su 1 ai He oh e, and 
who, to the promptitur de and determin: ation which the cecasion required, united 
a pr ude mee and caution which would render him wary of even the appearance of 
any offensive measures which might wantonly embroil us with any of the native 
powers. 

He, therefore, when he entered upon his high office, had a two-fold duty to 
perform: he had to watch the movements and detect the designs of an insidious 
enemy, while yet he did not alarm the fears of the over-ciret Unsper directors. 
He had to eschew the re proach of provoking war from ambitious desires of terri- 
torial azgrandisement, while yet he had to hold himself prepared to repel hosti- 
lities, whenever the “ Ire le ‘onum vincla rec usantum ” might stimulate the native 
powers to throw off their disguise, az nd appear in arms as the assertors of the 
national independence. How he pe rformed these arduous duties, history will 
tell; and how he was seconded in their performance by the subject of this sketch, 
it is now our duty to lay before our reader 

After a series of horrid butcheries, unriv: alle d for ruthless and sanguinary atro- 
city, Heerah Singh graspe x1 the dominion of the P uajaub, and for a season at- 

tached to himself the restless and turbulent Sikh soldier ‘y, by means of the trea- 

sures which he found at Lahore. But these could not last ‘always ; and he soon 
found that he should lose his influence over them if he did not, in the hope of 
more extensive plunder, direct their attention to foreign objects. His ¢ laim was 
founded upon that of a minor, of whom he per vl ‘the guardianship, ”~ ring 
that in him was vested the richt of suecession ; which richt was dis sputed by his 
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uncle, Gholab Singh, who, setting up another puppet as the legitimate son of 
Runjeet, claimed in his name authority and dominion — It is obvious th: it, ina 
country so cireumstanced, might must always prevail over right; and it may 
easily be understood that neither of these hopeful candidates for empire relied 
so much upon the validity of their title-deeds, as the force of arms by which they 
might be asserted. 

The present crisis Lord Ellenborough had long foreseen; and his opinion was, 
that until the Punjaub was at our comple te dis sposal, there could be no sec urity 
for the tranquil possession of our more southern and eastern dependencies. How 
far his judgment would have led him to anticipate aggression on the part of the 
Sikhs, we are not authorised to say ; but, undor ibtedly, with his temperament 
and his very decided views, he was very little likely to give the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of t: aking the initiative with advantage. Not so the new governor-gene- 
ral. He knew that he was placed in his present position for the purpose of 
guarding against the supposed rashness of his pre “lecessor ; he knew the outery 
to which he should be exposed, if, from anything short of actual necessity, he 
embroile d the company in another war ; and ‘he was, therefore, cautious, not only 
in avoiding all interference between the contending parties in the Punjaub, b it 
even in kee ping any formidable demonstration of force upon their frontier, which 
might excite their jealousy or provoke their resentment. It was therefore that 
Sir Hugh Gough, who had coe on a tour of inspection in the northern pro- 
vinces, received special directions to abstain from visiting Loodwinah and Fe- 
rozepore. 

The reader will, we think, admit, that by proceedings such as these the most 
timid of the directors could not be offended. Sir Henry knew the risk he ran ; 
but he knew also that any precipitancy on his part, while it could not seriously 
diminish that risk, would expose him to imputations, both at home and abroad, 
which might give the enemy a still greater advantage. And he relied, with a 
justifiable confide nee, upon Sir Hugh ( Gough, and the troops under his command. 

The nearest positions of our army were at U mball: ih, 150 miles from Feroze- 
pore, which, by a sudden and unprovoked invasion of the Sikh army from the 
other side of the Sutlej j, on the eleventh of December, 1845, was invested with 
a force of 108 guns, and an army of fifty thousand men, dispose -d with a view to 
the interception of any British force which might be sent to its relief. On the 





same day, our troops began, by rapid marches, to advance towards the seat of 
war, ‘The enemy had ti hon up an entrenched position at the village of Feroze- 
shah, about ten miles in advance of Feroz pore, and about the same distance from 
the village of Moodkee. On the 18th, our tro ps reac hed the latter, and, on the 
evening of the sam he: , repulsed an attack of the Sikh army, and captured seven- 


teen guns. On the 21st, the arm) moved on Ferozepore, where it was forined into 
order of battle by 7 commander-in-chief, who attacked the enemy's entrenched 
camp, *¢ and on th: it eve ning, and the followin g morning, captured seventy pie ces 
of artillery, taking possession of the enemy’s camp, with large quantities of 
ammunition and warlike stores.’ 

Upon these signal and brilliant successes, the Sikh army retreated to the other 
side of the Sutlej, while we took up our position between the fords of that 
rive rand Fe roze pore. 

In the battle of Moodkee, fought by troops famishing and exhausted, Sir Robert 

Sale and Sir John M‘Caskill were killed ;—a he: avy price even for such a victory. 

We cannot do more than refer to Sir Harry Smith’s brilliant vic tory at Ali- 
wal, which so materially contributed to for ward the views of the governor-gene- 
ral and the commander-in-chief, and the details of which are, we are persuaded, 
fresh in the minds of most of our readers. 

Of the battle of Sobraon, where the enemy was dislodged from his last strong- 
hold on the British side of the Sutlej, the governor-general thus speaks :— 





“The governor-general most cordially congratulates the commander-in-chief, and the 
British army, on their exploit, one of the most daring ever achieved, by which, in open day, 
a triple line of breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts, bristling with artillery, manned 


* Lord Hardinge’s despatch. 
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by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried by the forces under his 
Excellency’s command.” 

**The governor-general again congratulates the commander-in-chief on the important 
results obtained by this memorable achievement. The governor-general, in the name of the 
governinent and the people of India, offers to his Excellency, the commander-in-chief, and 
to the general officers, and all the officers, and the troops under their command, his grateful 
and heartfelt acknowledgment for the services they have performed.” 


This great victory led to the complete rout of the Sikh forces, the crossing of 
the Sutlej +) by our troops, and the peace which we were enabled to dictate before 
their ¢ apital of Lahore ; and in which, if we did not show our judgment, we very 
strikingly evinced our moderation. 

It is, we think, abundantly manifest, that the British practised forbearance the 
most extreme, before they had recourse to hostilities ; that no motives of ambition 
can be alleged ange them for an invasion of the Sikh territory ; and that they 
actually waited to be invaded themselves, before they wer stirre: lL up to repel 
a wanton and most unprovoked attack of the enemy. Low this came to pass, 


by which, in the opinion of many, our Indian empire was compromised, is a 
question that concerns the governor-general much more than the subject of 
this sketch, who was nece ssarily subordinate to the supreme authority, and could 


only act according to orders. But, in judging Sir Henry Hardinge’s policy, we 
cannot do so, with fairness to him, without consider ing the very pec uliar pos sition 
in which he was placed. Tle came out as the successor of one who was with- 
drawn from the government because of a sunpected. predilection for military 
achievement, by which additional territory might be acquired. While, there- 
fore, he was obliged to watch the enemy with one eye, he was constrained to 
keep the other fixed upon the India Board at home, and take no step which 
would give his masters in Leadenhall-strect reason to suspect that he, too, was 
actuated by motives of ambition. ‘Therefore it was that our troops were kept so 
far from the frontier, and that the enemy, finding the Sutlej undefended, burst 
across with such overwhelming force, and obtaine d those temporary successes 
which spread a momentary panic throughout the whole of British India. 

But not in vain did he rely upon the vigour of that arm which was commanded 
by Gough. When the crisis came, and the brave old soldier felt himself at 
libe ‘rty to act, every energy was summoned to the conflict. With exhausted 
troops, not numbering one half of the ene my, fresh, vigorous, ably commanded, 
and flushed by success; he not only op pose “l a barrier to their further progress, 
but, i in a series of actions, dislodge 1d them from their strongholds, and drove them 
in rout and confusion into their own territories again ;—territoric s which, indeed, 
they could no longer call their own, as they were soon to be at the mercy of con- 
querors, who were to dictate terms of peace under the walls of their capital. 

In the battles on the Sutlej, our losses were great; but, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which we engaged, not greater than should have been expected. 
The victories were such as nothing but skill and brave ‘ry the most consummate 
could have achieved, and they were indispensable for the security of British 
India. 

In the several actions where he commanded, Gough was ever in the thickest 
of the fight. His presence was actually necessary to cheer and reassure his 
men; and whenever they caught a glimpse of his be ‘aming countenance, and 
witnessed his gallant bearing, as he rode along the ranks, or animated the 
charges, they felt confident of victory. But it was not in the field alone, or 
under the fire of the enemy, that their hearts kindled to this gallant sol- 
dier. In the hospitals, when, after the actions, he visited the wounded, and was 
surrounded by the dead and dying, his demeanour was such as to touch their 
hearts with a warmer sentiment of love and admiration than they felt for him 
even in his hour of victory. “‘The man to-day who sheds his blood with me, 
shall be my brother,” was the feeling which he evinced, as he talked kindly and 
encouragingly to the poor soldier on his bed of pain ; and the cheek became 
flushed with pride and gratitude, and the eye kindled with enthusiasm, as the 
wounded man responded to his kind inquiries, and listened, with a feverish 
transport, to ‘ the good account which he gave of the enemy.” Nor was he want- 
ing, on proper occasions, to drop those words of comfort by which a Christian 
hope became triumphant over suffering, and the soldier’s death, in a good cause, 
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but the passage to a blessed immort ality. But we must suffer one who attend- 
ed him officially on these occasions to give his own impressions of what passed 
before his eyes. 

** Lord Gough possesses in a very eminent degree the qualities calculated to ren- 
der him a popu w military comm: ander. His tall, noble figure, his gallant bear- 
ing, his kind and ins sinuating tone of voice, racy of the land whicl h gave him 
birth, the impetuous dash of his te mperament, all cons pire to invest him with an 
irresistible charm in the eye of the soldier. ‘The writer of this has had the honour 
of serving under him during the very eventful and critical campaig m of 1845-46 
in India, and had frequent op portunities of observing his character, Of his mi- 
litary skill he will not presume to offer an opinion, le vaving that to more compe- 
tent judges ; but he can bear his most strenuous testimony to the humanity, kind- 
ness, and noble nature of the hero of the Sutlej. Never will the writer forget 
the scene which was presented in Ferozepore after the bloody battles of Moodkee 
and Feroze shah, The entire range of the barracks in that cantonment were 
crowded with the wounded, many “hun lreds in number. Death was busy there 
—many of the wounds being of a “character to preclude all hope of recovery. In 
the immediate vicinity of the hos spit: als were lines of tents appropriate “1 to the 


wounde: | officers. It was part of Lord Gough's duty to visit these retreats of 


suffering and pain, and certainly no one coul 1 perform the office with more effect. 
He did not discharge the duty as if it were merely a routine, formal act, incumbent 
upon him in his capac ity of commander-in-chief. Lord Gough evidently felt it 
to be a labour of love, and went th ough it accordingly. As he pe assed slowly 
through the immense barracks (now converted into hosj tals, whose atmosphere 
was tainted with woe and anguish), the e ye of the poor wounde d, and too ofte 
dying soldier, brightened up when he recognised his beloved chief—* eames y 
Joe’ (his well-known soubriguet in India). For every one he had a mr word 
of condolence and encouragement. To one poor fe llow, who had sustained a 
most awful hacking at the hands of ‘Sikhs, having upon his person some nine or 
ten sabre wountls, he said, ‘ My fine fellow, you have got as much as ought to 
suffice half-a-dozen men. Never mind, we are going to cross the river, and 
we'll pay them off for this. I hope you will be able to come with us.’ The poor 
fellow, a sergeant of the gallant, invine ible 50th Regiment (a corps which suff - 
more than any other in the battles on the Sutlej, ha wing sustained a loss in kill 
and wounded of upwards of 600 men, exclusive of about thirt ty officers) smiled with 
pleasure at thus being so cordially addressed by the comm: :nder-in-chief, and ex- 
pressed his hope that he would soon be up and at them again. ‘That hope was never 
realised. In a few days he slept ‘the sleep that knows no waking.’ By acts such as 
these—by his unmistakeable goodnature and kindness of heart—Lord Gough was 
almost idolised by the British soldie ‘r. With the Sepoys he was equally an objec t of 
veneration and affection. ‘The writer was, notwithstanding the scene of sufferin g 
around, much amused with an incident which occurred at the field-hospital after 
the batile of Sobraon. Lord Gough as usual was there, comforting and encou- 
raging. A poor Sepoy, who had been shot through the mouth, and in conse- 
quence almost unable to articulate, signified by gesture that he wished to convey 
some wish to Lord Gough. His lords ship approaching wished to know what he 
could do for him. Mostindistinctly and with thick, almost unintelligible utterance, 
the Sepoy endeavoured to express a hope that he would receive a medal for his 
services. His lordship, in the kindest and most cordial manner, assured him that 
he should most certainly be decorated for his gallant conduct. Many acts, evinc- 
ing o humane, kind, and generous heart of Lord Gough could be eas ily ad- 
duc el, <A more universally beloved, or in every sense popul: w commander-in- 
chief, never led on a British army to victory. “It was impossible it could be 
otherwise. Foremost in every danger, he never spared himself; where ver the 
fire was hottest—where death reigned most supreme} ‘ly—where the enemy’s guns 
levelled destruction with most faithful and unerr ing elfect—where British soldie Ts 
fell in thickest numbers—there was ‘Tipperary Jo oe,’ guiding the movements of 
a devoted and an ever victorious, because an invine ‘ible army.” 

The Punjaub was now our own. Peerages to Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough, anc the e ank of both Houses of Parliament, were the rewards 
of the noble dari ng ae ich our Indi an te rrits wies were secured, as we thought 
permanently, aga tthe insidious attacks of a treacherous enemy. The terms 
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conceded to the conquered, while they vindicated our supremacy, proved our 
moderation, and that, provided tranquillity was obtained, and our frontier effec- 
tively guarded, our sway would be merely nominal, and the native authorities 
might remain in the actual possession of a country of which they had proved 
themselves unworthy, but which they might now govern on principles of wisdom 
and equity, having felt our power, and the fruitlessness of contending against it. 

But the lesson was in vain. Scarcely had Lord Hardinge vacated his high 
office, when symptoms unequivocal appeared that the Sikhs would again attempt 
the overthrow of British power; and he had scarcely reached England, when he 
learned that his old companion in arms had been again called into the field, and 
that a new series of victories over overwhelming numbers of brave men, most ably 
officered, was necessary to subjugate the rebellious spirit which again began to 
actuate and agitate the minds of our Indian subjects. 

Of the actions fought by Lord Gough on the renewal of hostilities, we have 
not space to write at large, and we must leave the details of these splendid 
achievements of our great general to the analysis and the criticism of the military 
historian. 

Of the battle of Chillianwallah, the plan of which, we are told, obtained the 
approval and won the admiration of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, we shall 
only observe, that it was fought under circumstances in which it could not be 
avoided, and that, if accidents occurred which marred its perfect success, they 
were such as could not be foreseen, nor could any strategy have provided against 
them. Had time been afforded, Lord Gough might have manceuvered so as to 
draw the Sikhs from their very strong position, and give them battle upon more 
favourable ground. But, as the reader will see, he had good reason to believe, 
that if he did not at once beat the enemy in his front, he would have to contend 
against him, augmented prodigiously by the force under Chutter Singh, which, 
after the fall of Attock, on the Indus, was coming from the west, and the 
junction of which withShereSingh’s army might be hourly expected. A moment, 
therefore, was not to be lost. 

The following we extract from Lord Gough's despatch after the battle, dated 


“* Camp of Chillianwallah, January 16, 1849. 

“Major Mackeson, your Lordship’s political agent with my camp, communicated to me, 
on the 10th inst., the fall of Attock, and the advance of Sirdar Chutter Singh in order to 
concentrate his force with the army in my front under Shere Singh, already amounting to 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men, with sixty-two guns; concluding his letter thus: ‘I would 
urge, in the event of your Lordship finding yourself strong enough, with the army under your 
command, to strike an effectual blow at the enemy in our front; that blow should be struck 
with the least possible delay.’ Concurring entirely with Major Mackeson, and feeling that 
I was perfectly competent effectually to overthrow Shere Singh’s army, I moved from Loah 
Tibbliah, at daylight on the 12th, to Dingee, about twelve miles. Having learned from my 
spies, and from other sources of information, that Shere Singh still held, with his right, the 
village of Luckne Wallah, with his left at Russoul on the Jhelum, strongly occupying the 
southern extremity of a low range of difficult hills, intersected by ravines, which extend 
nearly to that village, I made my arrangements accordingly that evening, and communicated 
them to the commanders of the several divisions; but to insure correct information as to the 
nature of the country, which I believe to be excessively difficult, and ill adapted to the ad- 
vances of a regular army, I determined npon moving to this village, with a view to recon- 
noitre.’ On the morning of the 18th the force advanced.” ; 


In the following he describes the accident and the disaster which made his 
success short of what he confidently expected :— 


“ This last (the right) brigade, I am informed, mistook, for the signal to move in double- 
quick time, the action of their brave leaders, Brigadier Pennycuick and Lieut.-Colonel Brooke 
(two officers not surpassed for sound judgment and military daring in this or any other 
army), who waved their swords over their heads as they cheered on their gallant comrades. 
This unhappy mistake led to the European outstripping the native corps, which could not 
keep pace, and arriving, completety blown, at a belt of thicker jungle, where they got into 
some confusion, and Colonel Brooke, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy’s guns. 
At this moment a large body of infantry, which supported their guns, opened upon them so 
destructive a fire, that the brigade was forced to retire, having lost their gallant and lamented 
leader, Brigadier Pennycuick, and the three other fiekl officers of the 24th, before it gave 
way ; the native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely. 
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“ The right brigade of cavalry, under Brigadier Pope, was not, I regret to say, so success- 
ful. Either by some order, or misapprehension of an order, they got into much confusion, 
hampered the fine brigade of horse artillery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses separated from 
their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and, notwithstanding the heroic conduct 
of the gunners, four of whose guns were disabled to an extent which rendered their withdraw- 
al at the moment impossible. The moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re- 
formed, a few rounds put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion. 

“ Although the enemy, who defended not only his guns, but his position, with desperation, 
was driven, in much confusion, and with heavy loss, from every part of the field, and the 
greater part of his field-artillery was actually captured, the march of the brigades to their 
flanks to repel parties that had rallied, and the want of numbers, and consequent support to 
our right flank, aided by the cover of the jungle, and the close of the day, enabled him, upon 
our further advance in pursuit, to return, and carry off unobserved the greater portion of the 
guns thus gallantly captured. 

“The victory was complete as to the total overthrow of the enemy ; and his sense of utter 
discomfiture and defeat will, I trust, soon be made apparent, unless, indeed, the rumours pre- 
valent this day, of his having been joined by Chutter Singh, prove correct.” 


Such was the battle of Chillianwallah—a battle which, though accidents 
frustrated the complete success, succeeded in the great object aimed at, that 
of giving a serious check to the enemy, and obtaining time for taking such effec- 
eerie as might enable our great commander to annihilate his power. But 
when the news re ached England, never was a military chief so grossly run at, or 
so foully slandered. The Times was the first to storm against him, and endea- 
vour to sneer aw: ay his military reputation. He was, indee ad, personally brave ; 
but he had no head ; his milit: wy combinations were faulty; it was unsafe to 
leave the army any longer i in his hands. He was an Irishman; and the brutal 
conductors of ‘that le: ading j journal chuckled over his supposed discomfiture, and 
the ruin of his military reputation, after a fashion, which would, positively, have 
been disgraceful to the enemy who had felt his prowess in India. 

But this was not all. The Government itself took, or seemed to take, the 
alarm. The order for his recall was issued, and Sir Charles Napier appointed to 
succeed him. But the interval between the issue of the order and its arrival 
was marked by events by which this great man reinstated himself in public opi- 
nion, and put all his traducers to shame. 

The blow, although a stunning one, at Chillianwallah, did not prevent the 
troops from the West effecting a junction with Shere Singh, their united armament 
falling nothing short of sixty thousand fighting men; the Ameer of Cabul, Dost 
Mahomed, casting off all disguise, and furnis shing a contingent of sixteen hun- 
dred e avalry, under the command of his son. Indeed we cannot doubt that this 
was the crisis in our Indian affairs. Had Gough been defeated, or outmanceuvred 
by this formidable army, all would have been lost. It would have been the sig- 
nal for an universal uprising, which might have ended, throughout the whole of 
the Peninsula, in British extermination. 

The object of the enemy was, by combined movements, and rapid marches, to 
get before Lahore; and, could this be accor mplished, they had much reason to be- 
lieve that that capital would speedily fall into their hands, But Gough, with his 
comparatively small force, was not to be taken at fault. He contrived, by rapid 
movements and skilful manceuvring, to hold them in check at every point where 
the passage by the fords of the C hens ib might be effected ; until they were com- 

elled to give him battle, upon ground sufficiently strong, indeed, and which might 
eg been well maintained against any other troops, but where he, by gener ral. 
ship the most consummate, gi ained a de cisive victor ‘Vs 

The position of the enemy r almost surrounded the town of Googerat. His right 
was protected by a deep, dry nullah, which covered his infantry, in advance of his 
guns, and ran dire ctly through the position which our army oce upied ; his left was 
srotected by a wet nullah, running into the Chenab, in the direction of Wuzeerbad. 
The ground between these nullahs being deemed fit by Lord Gough for military 
operations, he det ermined to make his principal attack in that direction. «With 
my right wing,” he writes in his despi itch to the governor-general, I proposed 
pe inetrating the centre of the enemy's line, so as to turn the position of their force 
in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left to cross it with little loss, and in 
co-operation with the right, to double upon the centre the wing of the enemy’s 
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force opposed to them.” When this was done, as it was done by felicitous at- 
tacks and movements in which there was ‘‘no mistake,” all was accomplished. 
The enemy was driven from all his strong positions ; his guns, and camp, provi- 
sions, and ammunition all taken; and he himself driven in rout and confusion to 
a distance of twelve miles from the field of battle, where, from sheer weariness, 
we ceased pursuit. This great victory put an end to the war. Well might Lord 
Gough, in writing to the governor-general, give vent, in the following words, to 
his feelings of gratitude and exultation :— 


‘The ranks of the enemy broken, their position carried, their guns, ammunition, camp- 
equipage, and baggage captured, their flying masses driven before their victorious pursuers 
from mid-day to dusk, receiving most severe punishment in their flight ; and, my lord, with 
gratitude to a merciful Providence, I have the satisfaction of adding, that, notwithstanding 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy, this triumphant success, this brilliant victory, has been 
achieved with comparatively little loss on our side.” 


The veteran had now done his work in India. He had silenced his calumniators 
by annihilating the enemy. Honours and rewards of every kind awaited his return 
home, after he hs ud handed over the command to the hero by whom he was suc- 
ceeded ; and who, notwithstanding the chagrin he must have -_ at having no- 
thing to do, at least nothing worthy his reputation and genius, was amongst the 
foremost to congratulate Lord Gough upon the glorious victory, i: which “he put 
his crowning stone upon that triumphal column of military renown which will 
transmit his n: ume to the latest posterity. Nor was it without a justifiable pride 
that he said, in his farewell address to his brave companions in arms—“ That 
which Alexander attempted, the British army have accomplished.” 


“The mere battle day, when every glowing feeling of the soldier and the gentleman is 
called into action, will ever be encountered nobly where British armies are engaged ; but it 
is in the privations, the difficulties, and endless toils of war, that the trial of an army consists ; 
it is these which denote its metal, and show of what materials it is formed. 

“ Since the day when, at Ramnuggar, the too hasty ardour and enthusiasm of the troops 
first gave signal of the determined character of the war, and of the fierceness with which 
a mistaken but brave enemy were bent to oppose the progress of our arms; till now, that a 
crushing and overwhelming victory has prostrated, at the feet of our ruler and his govern- 
ment, an independent, a proud, and a warlike people, Lord Gough, relying upon British 
courage and endurance, has never for one moment entertained a doubt of the result, nor 
yielded, even to adverse chances and circumstances, a lurking fear of the successful issue which 
true constancy and firmness never fail to attain. 

“The commander- in-chief lingers upon the severance of those ties which have bound him 
to that army, the last which, in the field, it was his duty and his pride to command. Long 
practice and experience of war, and its trying vicissitudes, have enabled him to form a just 
estimate of the conduct and merit of the troops now being dispersed; and the ardour, the 
vigilance, the endurance, the daring and triumphant bravery, and discipline, which have 
marked their path in the Punjaub, will often recur to him in that retirement which he is about 
to seek, and in which the cares, the earnest exertions, and grave anxieties inseparable from 
the duties of high military command, will be richly recompensed and rewarded by the sense 
of duty performed, and the consciousness of unwearied and uncompromising devotion to that 
sovereign and country which, in common with the British Indian army, it will ever be his 
boast and his pride to have so successfully served.” 


To our minds there never appeared in arms an individual who united in him. 
self so many of the qualities which Ww ordsworth has enumerated in his sublime 
conception of ‘the happy Warrior : 


“ CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


“Who is the happy warrior ? who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
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Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care : 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives, — 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassions ate: 

Is placable, because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice : 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure 

As more exposed to suffering and distress, — 
Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 

* « * 7 . * 

‘Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire : 

Who comprehends his trust, and in the same 
Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 
Whose powers shed round him, in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment, to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired, 
And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will is equal to the need.” 


Go, then, grey-headed warrior, to thy happy retirement; not more full 
years than of virtues; with all 


“ That should accompany old age, 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


May the evening of thy days be as peaceful, as the morning was busy and 
honourable, and ‘the noontide glorious! May others catch, from thine ex: ample, 
how Christian excellence is compati ible with milit: ary renown! how the m: n Ww ho 
has learned to govern himself, is ever the best fitted for governing others! and 
how the sovereign is ever best served by him who is, in ‘the truest sense of the 
word, the servant of his God! Mayest thou long be spared to the family by 
whom thou art adored, to teach thy children, and thy children’s children, how 
to live, and how to dic, as best becomes the British soldier 
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DE VERE—TENNYSON—THB VIRGIN WIDOW, 


Tuer is a passage in the preface to one 
of Joanna Baillie’s volumes of plays, 
in which she speaks of the disadvan. 
tage which any work of art suffers from 
being seen at the same time with others; 
and she requests her readers to inter- 
pose some three or four days, at least, 
between the perusal of any two of her 
dramas. She is, no doubt, right, and 
we wish we could act on the principle. 
Still it is one that, in our “ haery 
work, weary work” line, will not do. 
Our readers must pass on, as they best 
can, through a dozen different articles, 
and in one article we must, if we can, 
dispose of some half-dozen poets or 
poetesses. We donotremember that any 
of our brotherhood have lately written 
about Henry Taylor or Alfred Te *nnyson 
in the Dupuis University Maca- 
ZINE. We, ourselves, who are now de- 
puted to execute justice on them, cer- 
tainly have not ; and we are very much 
in the temper of the critic in Sterne, 
who, so that he was pleased, did not 
much care for the whys and the where- 
fores. Here, then, are some three or 
four books before us, which we have 
read with pleasure, and which we can- 
not lay by without saying a few kindly 
words in season. And first comes a 
poem in prose, of which hereafter we 
must give an account somewhat more 
formal. It is Aubrey de Vere’s 
*‘ Travels in Greece,” a book exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and trom which more 
may be learned of what it most im- 
ports us to know, than from any book 
we could name. The state j 
in Greece is singularly like that in Ire- 
land; and more lessons of real use to 
the politician may be learned from this 
book than any one could suspect. We, 
of course, speak of society as it exists 
among the lower and the middle classes 
of both countries. What makes us 
class it with poems is, its exceeding 
beauty of description, in which every- 
thing comes to the eye; and still more, 
the perfectness of the narrative, which 


of society 


* De Vere’s ‘Greece ;” “ Fides Laici;” Lee’s “ Empire of Music ;” 
Memoriam ;” and Taylor's “ Virgin Widew.” 


almost reminds us of the graceful sim- 
plicity of the Odyssey. De Vere is 
one of the great poets ‘of our time. In 
his descriptions, the beauty of single 
words—a landscape expressed often in 
a word—is the most exquisite thing 
we know in language ; but for this the 
reader must study the book for him- 
self. All we can do at present is to 

lunder De Vere of an adventure, which 
is one of the best, and best told stories 
we have ever read :— 


“A short time before leaving Constanti- 
nople I enjoyed a piece of good fortune which 
I believe has fallen to the lot of few men, 
Often as I passed by the garden walls of some 
rich Pacha, I felt, as every one who visits 
Constantinople feels, no small desire to pene- 
trate into that mysterious region, his harem, 
and see something more than the mere ex- 
terior of Turkish life, ‘The traveller landing 
at Stamboul complains,’ I used to say to my- 
self, ‘of the contrast between its external 
aspect and the interior of the city; but the 
real interior, that is, the inside of the houses, 
the guarded retreats of those veiled forms 
which one passes in gilded caiques—of these 
he sees nothing.’ Fortune favoured my aspi- 
rations. I happened to make acquaintance 
with a young Frenchman, lively, spirited, 
and confident, who had sojourned at Con- 
stantinople for a considerable time, and who 
bore there the character of prophet, magician, 
and [ know not what beside. 

“One day this youth called on me, and 
mentioned that a chance had befallen him 
which he should be glad to turn to account, 
particularly if sure of not making too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the Bosphorus in 
the attempt. A certain wealthy Turk had 
applied to him for assistance under very try- 
ing domestic circumstances. His favourite 
wife had lost a precious ring, which had doubt- 
less been stolen either by one of his other 
wives, under the influence of jealousy, or by 
a female slave. Would the magician pay a 
visit to his house, recover the ring, and ex- 
pose the delinquent? ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘if I 
once get within the walls, I shall be sure to 
force my way into the female apartments on 
some pretence. If I find the ring, all is 
well; but if not, this Turk will discover that 
I have been making a fool of him. However, 
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as he is a favourite at court, and cannot but 
know in what flattering estimation I am 
held there, he will probably treat me with 
the distinction I deserve. In fine, I will try 
it. Will you come, too? you can help me in 
my incantations, which will serve as an ex- 
cuse,’ The proposal was too tempting to be 
rejected, and at the hour agreed on we set off 
in such state as we could command (in the 
East, state is essential to respect), jogging 
over the rough streets in one of those hearse- 
like carriages without springs, which bring 
one’s bones upon terms of far too intimate a 
mutual acquaintance. 

“ We reached at last a gate, which pro- 
mised little; but ere long we found ourselves 
in one of those ‘ high-walled gardens, green 
and old,’ which are among the glories of the 
East. Passing between rows of orange and 
lemon-trees, we reached the house, where we 
were received by a goodly retinue of slaves, 
and conducted, accompanied by our drago- 
man, through a long suite of apartments. In 
the last of them stood a tall, handsome, and 
rather youthful man, in splendid attire, who 
welcomed us with a grave courtesy. We 
took our seats, and were presented in due 
form with long pipes, and with coffee, to me 
far more acceptable. After a sufficient inter- 
val of time had passed for the most medita- 
tive and abstracted of men to remember his 
purpose, our host, reminded of what he had 
apparently forgotten by my companion’s con- 
juring robes, an electrical machine, and other 
instruments of incantation, which the slaves 
carried from our carriage, civilly inquired 
when we intended to commence operations, 
* What operations ?’ demanded my companion, 
with much apparent unconcern. ‘ The dis- 
covery of the ring.’ ‘ Whenever his highness 
pleased, and it suited the female part of his 
household to make their appearance,’ was the 
answer. 

* At this startling proposition even the Ori- 
ental sedateness of our majestic host gave 
way, and he allowed his astonishment and 
displeasure to become visible. ‘ Who ever 
heard,’ he demanded, ‘ of the wives of a true 
believer being shown to a stranger, and that 
stranger an Infidel and a Frank?’ As much 
astonished in our turn, we demanded, ‘ When 
a magician had ever been heard of, who could 
discover a stolen treasure without being con- 
fronted either with the person who had lost 
or the person who had appropriated it ?’ For 
at least two hours, though relieved by inter- 
vals of silence, the battle was carried on with 
much occasional vehemence on his part, and 
on ours with an assumption of perfect indiffe- 
rence. Our host at last, perceiving that our 
obstinacy was equal to the decrees of fate, re- 
tired, as we were informed, to consult his 
mother on the subject. In a few minutes he 
returned, and assured us that our prop sition 
was ridiculous; upon which we rose with 
much dignified displeasure, and moved to- 
ward the door, stating that our beards had 
been made little of. A graye-looking man 
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who belonged to the household of our host, 
and occupied apparently a sort of semi- 
ecclesiastical position, now interposed, and 
after some consultation it was agreed that 
as we were not mere men, but prophets, and 
infidel saints, an exception might be made in 
our favour without violation of the Mussul- 
man law; not, indeed, to the extent of allow- 
ing us to profane the inner sanctuary of the 
harem with our presence, but so far as to ad- 
mit us into an apartment adjoining it, where 
the women would be summoned to attend 
us, 

* Accordingly, we passed through a long 
suite of rooms, and at last found ourselves in 
a chamber lofty and large, fanned by a 
breeze from the Bosphorus, over which its 
lattices were suspended, skirted by a low 
divan, covered with carpets and cushions, 
and ‘invested with purpurea! gleams,’ by 
the splendid hangings, through which the 
light feebly strove. Among a confused heap 
of crimson pillows and orange drapery, at 
the remote end of the apartment, sat, or ra- 
ther reclined, the mother of our reluctant 
host. I could observe only that she was aged, 
and lay there as still asif she had belonged 
to the vegetable, not the human world. 
Usually, she was half-veiled by the smoke of 
her long pipe; but when its wreaths chanced 
to float aside, or grow thin, her dark eyes 
were fixed upon us with an expression half 
indifferent and half averse. 

“ Presently a murmur of light feet was heard 
in an adjoining chamber ; on it moved along 
the floor of the gailery, and in trooped the 
company of wives and female slaves. They 
laughed softly and musically as they entered, 
but seemed frightened also; and at once 
raising their shawls, and drawing down their 
veils, they glided simultaneously into a semi- 
circle, and stood there with hands folded on 
their breasts. I sat opposite to them drink- 
ing coffee, and smoking, or pretending to 
smoke, a pipe eight feet long: at one side 
stood the Mollah, and some male members of 
the household : at the other stood the hand- 
some husband, apparently but little content- 
ed with the course matters had taken; and 
my friend, the magician, moved about among 
the implements of his art, clad in a black 
gown, spangled with flame-coloured devices, 
strange enough to strike a bold heart with 
awe. Beyond the semicircle stood two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, holding in their 
hands twisted rods of barley-sugar about a 
yard long each, which they sucked assidu- 
ously the whole time of our visit. There 
they stood, mute, and still as statues, with 
dark eyes fixed, now on us, and now on the 
extremity of their sugar wands. 

“My companion commenced operations by 
displaying a number of conjuring tricks, in- 
tended to impress all present with the loftiest 
opinion of his powers, and stopped every now 
and then to make his dragoman explain that 
it would prove in vain to endeavour to de- 
ceive & being endowed with such gifts. To 
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these expositions the women apparently paid 
but litle attention ; but the conjuring feats 
delighted them, and again and again they 
laughed, until, literally, the head of each 
dropped on her neighbour’s shoulder. After 
a time the husband, who alone had never ap- 
peared the least entertained, interposed, and 
asked the conjuror whether he had yet dis- 
covered the guilty party? With the utmost 
coolness my friend replied, ‘ Certainly not; 
how could he, while his highness’s wives 
continued veiled ?? This new demand created 
new confusion and a long debate ; I thought, 
however, that the women seemed rather to 
advocate our cause. The-husband, the Mol- 
lah, and the mother again consulted, and in 
another moment the veils had dropped, and 
the beauty of many an eastern nation stood 
before us revealed. 

* Four of these unveiled Orientals were, as 
we were informed, wives, and six were slaves, 
The former were beautiful indeed, though 
beautiful in different degrees, and in various 
styles of beauty: of the latter, two only. 
They were all of them tall, slender, and dark- 
eyed, ‘shadowing high beauty in their airy 
brows,’ and uniting a mystical with a luxu- 
rious expression, like that of Sibyls who had 
been feasting with Cleopatra. There was 
something to me strange, as well as lovely, 
in their aspect—as strange as their condition, 
which seems a state half-way between mar- 
riage and widowhood. They see no man 
except their husband ; and a visit from him 
(expect in the case of the favourite), is a 
rare and marvellous occurrence, like an 
eclipse of the sun, Their bearing toward 
each other was that of sisters; in their 
movements I remarked an extraordinary 
sympathy, which was the more striking on 
account of their rapid transitions from the 
extreme of alarm to child-like wonder, and 
again to boundless mirth. 

“ The favourite wife was a Circassian, and 
a fairer vision it would not be easy to see. 
Intellectual in expression she could hardly 
be called; yet she was full of dignity, as 
well as of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her 
large black eyes, beaming with a soft and steal- 
thy radiance, seemed as if they would have 
yielded light in the darkness ; and the heavy 
waves of her hair, which, in the excitement 
of the tumultuous scene, she carelessly flung 
over her shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. 
Her complexion was the most exquisite I 
have ever seen; its smooth and pearly puri- 
ty being tinged with a colour, unlike that of 
flower or of fruit, of bud, or of berry, but 
which reminded me of the vivid and delicate 
tints which sometimes streak the inside of a 
shell. Though tall, she seemed as light as 
if she had been an embodied cloud, hovering 
over the rich carpets, like a child that does 
not feel the weight of its body; and though 
stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was 
a sort of rapture. She, too, had that pecu- 
liar luxuriousness of aspect, in no degree op- 
posed to modesty, which belongs to the 
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East ; around her lips was wreathed, in their 
stillness, an expression at once pleasurable 
and pathetic, which seemed ever ready to 
break forth into a smile ; her hands seemed to 
leave with regret whatever they had rested 
on, and in parting, to leave something be- 
hind; and, in all her soft and witching 
beauty, she reminded me of Browning’s 
lines :— 
** ¢ No swan-soft woman, rubbed in lucid oils, 
The gift of an enamoured god more fair.’ 


“ As feat succeeded to feat, and enchantment 
to enchantment, all remnant of reserve was 
discarded, and no trace remained of that 
commingled alarm and pleased expectation 
which had characterised those beaming coun- 
tenances, when first they emerged from their 
veils. Those fair women floated around us, 
and tossed their hands in the air, wholly for- 
getting that their husband was by. Still, 
however, we had made but little progress in 
our inquiry ; and when the magician inform- 
ed them that they had better not to try to con- 
ceal anythingfrom him, their only answer was 
a look that said, ‘You came here to give us 
pleasure, not to cross-question us.’ Resolved 
to use more formidable weapons, he began to 
arrange an electrical machine, when the Mcl- 
lah, after glancing at it two or three times, 
approached, and asked him whether that in- 
strument also was supernatural. The quick- 
witted Frenchman replied at once, ‘ By no 
means; it is a mere scientific toy.’ Then, 
turning to me, he added, in a low voice, ‘ He 
has seen it before—probably he has travel- 
led.’ In a few minutes the women were 
ranged in a ring, and linked hand in hand. 
He then informed them, through our inter- 
preter, that if a discovery was not imme- 
diately made, each person should receive, at 
the same moment, a blow from an invisible 
hand ; that the second time the admonition 
would be yet severer; and that the third 
time, if his warning was still despised, the 
culprit would drop down dead. This an- 
nouncement was heard with much gravity, 
but no confession followed it. The shock 
was given, and the lovely circle was speedi- 
ly dislinked, ‘with shrieks and laughter.’ 
Again the shock was given, and with the 
same effect ; but this time the laughter was 
more subdued. Before making his last essay, 
the magician addressed them in a long speech, 
telling them that he had already discovered 
the secret, that if the culprit confessed, he 
would make intercession for her; but that 
if she did not, she mnst take the consequences. 
Still no confession was made. For the first 
time my confident friend looked downcast. ‘It 
will net do,’ he said to me; ‘the ring cannot 
be recovered—they know nothing about it— 
probably it was lost. We cannot fulfil our 
engagement ; and, indeed, I wish,’ he added, 
‘that we were well out of all this.’ 

“T confess I wished the same, especially 
when I glanced at the master of the house- 
hold, who stood apart, gloomy as a thunder- 
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cloud, and with the look of a man who thinks 
himself in a decidedly false position. The 
Easterns do not understand a jest, especially 
in a harem; and not being addicted to irony 
(that great safety-valve for enthusiasm), they 
pass rapidly from immoveability to very 
significant and sometimes disagreeable action. 
Speaking little, they deliver their souls by 
acting. I should have been glad to hear our 
host talk, even though in a stormy voice ; on 
the whole, however, I trusted much to the 
self-possession and address of my associate, 
Nor was I deceived. ‘Do as you see me 
do,’ he said to me and the dragoman; and 
then, immediately after giving the third 
shock, which was as ineffectual as those that 
preceded it, he advanced to our grim host with 
a face radiant with satisfaction, and congratu- 
lated him vehemently. ‘You are a happy 
man,’ he said. ‘ Your household has not a flaw 
init. Fortunate it was that you sent for the 
wise man: I have discovered the matter.’ 
‘What have you discovered?’ ‘The fate of 
the ring. It has never been stolen: if it 
had, I would have restored it to you. Fear 
nothing ; your household is trustworthy and 
virtuous. I know where the ring is; but I 
should deceive you if I bade you hope ever 
to find it again. This isa great mystery, 
and the happy consummation surpasses even 
my hopes. Adieu. ‘The matter has turned 
out just as you see. You were born under a 
lucky star. Happy is the man whose house- 
hold is trustworthy, and who, when his faith 
is tried, finds a faithful counsellor. I forbid 
you, henceforth and for ever, to distrust any 
one of your wives.’ ” 


Well, how do you like this, gentle 
reader? In the spirit of Miss Baillie’s 
preface, it would, perhaps, be a pleasant 
thing to dwell upon it for some three 
or four days before taking up anything 
else ; but such is not the condition of 
life—not of our’s, a reviewer's life; or 
of yours, who have resigned yourselves 
to our guidance for a little while. 
Away, then, with De Vere !—forget 
him if you can, and let us see who next 
comes. What is this? ‘ Fides Laici”— 
a m—in verse too, and in some- 
thing of the verse of Dryden—bringing 
him to the ear and to the mind—with 
some touches of Crabbe; and some- 
thing of the author's own, different 
from, and perhaps better than anything 
in either. ‘The writer loves the Church 
of England, and is scandalised with her 
dissensions. Listen to the opening of 
the poem :— 

* . 7 * 


“ Come, let us then awhile the scene survey, 
Where hot dispute frets out its little day ; 
And see what causes vex the quiet state 
Of England's Church, with wrangling harsh debate, 
There are who seem to think that Church a theme 
Fit only for some fond enthusiast’s dream ;— 
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As though Religion were a thing of Art, 
Where each might play a sentimental part. 
Thus in God's temple sense they gratify, 
With all that soothes the ear and charms the eye; 
Music, and flowers, and altar-cloths inlaid 
With holy symbols by fair fingers made : 
The fretted roof with gewgaw gilding gleams, 
And softened light through tinted windows streams ; 
While tapers burning in the face of day 
With import deep mysterious truth convey. 
Devotion surely is a sickly plant 
The aid of such appliances to want; 
Nor feels that soul its own tremendous stake 
Which of religion can a plaything make. 
But more than this: we must adopt the tone 
Of bygone days, abandoning our own, 
As though it were a sacrilegious crime 
To use a word or term of modern time ; 
And Christians dared not utter prayer or praise, 
Except in some old mediwval phrase, 
* * * . 
“ Sometimes the evil they admit— but say, 
‘The Rubric orders, and we must obey— 
The Church ordains—the Canons are her voice— 
Our law her mandates—and we have no choice— 
It isa point of conscience." Oh! beware, 
A morbid conscience is a dangerous snare. 
* * * + 
** Suppose, for some quaint oddity of dress, 
I cite the usage under good Queen Bess; 
Or in slashed doublet clothed, with ribands gay, 
Point to the gallants of King Charles's day ; 
If I should walk the street thus strangely clad, 
Could I complain if people called me mad ? 
Yet surely to defend my tailor creed, 
I might like you ancestral Aabits plead. 
As Time rolls onward in its silent course, 
New customs rise, and statutes lose their force ; 
Without express repeal a law may die, 
And long disuse can void authority.” 
* * * 


The subterfuges by which an escape 
is made from the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, in the novel devices of “ De- 
velopment” and *‘ Reserve,” asif Chris- 
tianity had any esoteric doctrines, are 
exceedingly well exposed; but we pre- 
fer, giving the close of the poem :— 


“ See! where the Southern Cross is hung on high, 
That mystic symbol glitters in the sky; 
And beckons men across the pathless sea, 
Lighted by that resplendent galaxy. 
And not in vain! I see a pilgrim host 
Go forth to seek New Zealand's island coast, 
And found an Empire which perhaps will last 
When England's name and glory shall be past. 
It is not Mammon's voice nor lust of sway 
That sends that band of wanderers away ; 
But zeal to spread through earth the Word of Heaven, 
Through her to whom that Word was first divinely 
given; 
A noble deed ! and Faith prophetic cries 
That God will bless the holy enterprise, 
* * * . 

** Bright is the hope we cherish, when at length 
For her great tusk the Church is gathering strength ; 
And unborn millions of a forcign clime, 

May yet hereafter live to bless the time, 

Which some, faint-hearted, deem with ruin rife, 

Because around us roars the din of strife, 

Such fears are treason—and themselves create 

The dangers which they only seem to state ; 

Patience and Faith their sure reward receive, 

And happiest they, who firmest can believe 

That God knows how His promise to fulfil, 

And all things but conspire to work His sovereign 
will.” 


In the same serious spirit with this 
poem, is the next volume which we 
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open—* Wills’s Moral and Religious 
Kpistles.”* One of the most beautiful 
is addressed, in a calm and elevated 
tone, which reminds us of Milton’s 
‘«‘ Sonnet to a virtuous Young Lady,” 
to one who, we learn from other verses 
of the same writer, has been since re- 
moved from earth :— 


* Lone is the path, apart from worldly ways, 
Where walk salvation’s wise in prayer and praise : 
Rejected, like their Master, by the crowd, 
Spurned by the sensual, slighted by the proud— 
Condemned to bear the world’s vindictive sneer, 
That fain would silence what it will not hear ; 
Still led by hope that passcth earthly show, 

The faith which ends not in this world below. 
Lone—but, how blest !—extending far and wide, 
‘The ways of error lead on every side 

To Death’s broad portal, end of sin and strife ; 
But this—this only is the way to life,” 


The poem on this lady’s death is of 
singular beauty. We can give but a 
sentence :— 


“ O, friend, I stood beside thee at thy tomb, 
Filled with a thousand bleeding memories ; 
Thine image rose upon my thoughts, and filled 
My spirit with sad love. I thought, dear friend, 
That in the strife of thy long-suffering 
I had not mourned enough for one so loved. 
I then weptinly. But a thought returned, 
As though an angel clothed in shining raiment 
Stood by the opening tomb, and said—* Weep not, 
For she is notin dust, but far away, 
Even with the deathless, where no pains can come— 
Beyond the reach of sorrows.’ Then I looked 
Onthose who stood with solemn aspect round, 
And knew we were the dead in sin, not thou! 


“ Thou art not of the dead: or if so named, 
The tomb grows holy when we think of thee. 
No more than cavern of decay from which 
The bosom shrinks appalled—but holy—holy 
The sacred portal of the realm beyond, 
Where they who follow thee are found with God.” 


«¢ The Empire of Music, and other 
Poems,” by Alfred Lee, is a volume of 
very considerable promise. We wish 
we had room for an extract. 

The next volume is Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” greatly the most beauti- 
ful and best of his works that we have 
seen. It is a series of elegiac thoughts 
on the death of a son of Hallam 
the historian, who was his chosen 
friend, and to whom his sister was be- 
trothed. The death occurred in 1833. 
Whatinterval past between it and Ten- 
nyson’s writing all, or any of these 
poems, we are not told. There is 
scarce a reason for selecting one ra- 
ther than another of these; all are 
beautiful—all are consolatory; though 
we think that some of the truer topics 
of consolation are more happily dwelt 
on in the poem of Mr, Wills, which 
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we quoted in a former part of this 
paper :— 


“ A happy lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who lights and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone and far from home, 


“ He saddens, all the magic light 
Dies otf at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight ; 


** So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 


“ Yet as that other, wandering there 
Tn those deserted walks, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind, 
Which once she foster'’d up with care ; 


** So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with thee, 
And this poor flower of poesy 
Which little cared for fades not yet. 


‘** But since it pleased a vanish'd eye 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That if it can it there may bloom, 
Or dying there at least may die.” 





** When I contemplate all alone, 
The life that had been thine below, 
And fix my thoughts on all the glow 
To which thy crescent would have grown; 


“ I see thee sitting crown’d with good, 
A central warmth diffusing bliss 
In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss, 
On all the branches of thy blood ; 


“Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine ; 
For now the day was drawing on, 
When thou should’st link thy life with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine 


* Had babbled * Uncle ’ on my knee ; 
3ut that remorseless iron hour 

Made cypress of her orange flower, 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 


I seem to meet their least desire, 
To clap their cheeks, to call them mine, 
I see their unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire. 


“T see myself an honour'd guest, 
Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 
Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 


* While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 
And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend below the golden hills 


“ With promise of a morn as fair; 
And all the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers, 
To reverence and the silver hair ; 


“ Till slowly worn her carthly robe, 
Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 
Thy spirit should fail from off the globe ; 


** What time mine own might also flee, 
As link'd with thine in love and fate, 
And, hovering o'er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee, 
* Arrive at last the blessed goal, 
And he that died in Holy Land 


Would reach us out the shining hand, 
And take us as a single soul. 


“* What reed was that on which I leant? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 
The low beginnings of content.” 
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The intended marriage of the de- 
ceased with a sister of the poet is often 
alluded to :— 


“Oh! what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good; 
To her perpetual maidenhood, 
And unto me no second friend ? 

. * * * 


“With weary steps I loiter on, 
Though always under alter’d skies ; 
The purple from the distance dies, 

My prospect and horizon gone. 

“No joy the blowing season gives— 
The herald melodies of spring ; 

But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives.” 


The following Christmas carol, as it 
may be called, is a fine thing :— 


“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light. 
The Year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The Year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

“Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
* Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournfulrhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


“ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of God. 

* Ring out the shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

ting in the thousand years of peace.” 


But of all the volumes of poetry 
which we have lately seen, the ‘* Virgin 
Widow” most demands attentive peru- 
sal. It will reward a careful study. 
A new work by the author of “ P hi- 
lip Von Artevelde,” even though it 
did not purport to be of a character 
new to our literature, is one having 
more than common claims to notice. 

We do not incline, with our author, 
to class his work with the earlier Eng- 
lish drama. In the plays of our ear- 


lier dramatists—call them comedies, or 
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what you please—a story is told very 
much for the purpose of telling a story. 
There is no ulte che purpose of impart- 
ing truth under fiction ; nothing more 
or other is thought of, than making 
out, as the author best can, with the 
materials that chance may treat, an 
evening’s entertainment. Nothing that 

can produe e effect, whic hi is within the 
compass of the quthor’ $ powers, is ne- 
glected. If there be a general truth 
to nature in the groundwork of the 
character, the author is satisfied with 
this basis of reality, and then exagge- 
rates it beyond all measure and all pro- 
portion, relyi ing on the confidence that 
has been established between himself 
and his audience. Even a general truth 
to nature is dispensed with, whenever 
from any cause—as, for instance, the 
hero being taken from romance, or 
having some fixed brand of character 
stamped on him by traditional history— 
the hearer’s sy mpathy may be rec ‘koned 
on. The improbable—the outrageous 
—is preferred, as any one will acknow- 
ledge who looks at any volume of these 
old plays, and does not confine his at- 
tention to selected scenes. 

Selected scenes mislead us, from the 
fact that the language of that earlier 
day was less formal than that of the 
century which followed; and whatever 
is expressed in natural language seems, 
at first view, to have, from that very 
fact, some foundation in truth. But 
we think a little fair reading of the 
works themselves will satisfy most read- 
ers that the passions and feelings re- 
presented in them are ex xaggerated, fan- 
tastical, silly; and that to ‘lass with 
them, considered as works of art, the 
present drama, would be greatly to un- 
derrate its fair claims. On the other 
hand, the lavish profusion of imagery 
everywhere found in those old plays, 
the variety of incident, the fearlessness 
with which all subjects, even the most 
revolting, are treé ited, give us impres- 
sions of the genius of these old giants 
of this irregular literature of Elizabeth’s 
day, which nothing produced in our 
own time at all approaches. 

But it is by his own work, and not 
by its relation to that of others, that 
an author must be judged ; and we 
shall endeavour to assist our readers 
by an analysis of Mr. Taylor's play. 

The scene is in Sicily; the time is 
not very definitely fixed; but as we 
have tournaments, and pilgrimages to 


the Holy Land, we may refer it to such 
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convenient date of the middle ages as 
may best please the fancy. Society 
has advanced beyond its heroics; even 
love itself seems a well-tempered and 
regulated passion ; still it is the moving 
impulse which animates every one of 
the leading characters. Ifwe ask who 
are the hero and heroine, we suppose 
we must answer, Silisco, Marquis of 
Malespina, and Rosalba, the virgin 
widow. Still the system of our author 
prevents his making any pair of lovers 
very prominent; and the grave Rug- 
giero and the comic Fiordeliza, an- 
other couple whose destinies are united, 
divide the reader’s cares. We become 
early interested, too, for Lisana, on 
whom the king has fixed his dangerous 
regards ; and her escape from the toils 
is an underplot skilfully connected with 
the main story. 

The first act shows us Silisco on the 
high road to ruin. He is wealthy, but 
unboundedly extravagant. His lands 
are mortgaged to Ugo, Count of Arez- 
zo; and we find him borrowing money 
and hiring a ship from the Jews. 

In the following scene we have pas- 
sages which we select, not alone on ac- 
count of the aid they give us in relat- 
ing the story, but because they express 
some of our author’s notions on Art. 
The comments of the singing-girls and 
the players are conceived in the man- 
ner of Goethe. 
the same kind in the second part of 
Faust, where the phantoms of Helen 
and Paris are evoked, 


The Palazzo Malespina—S11.18c0, Ru@Giero, and 
other noblemen. BrunoandConrapdo. A Ma- 
nager and three Players. Singers and Dancers, 
and amongst the former ARETINA. 


SILISCO, 
“ Off with these viands and this wine, Conrado; 
Feasting is not festivity: it cloys 
The finer spirits. Music is the feast 
That lightly fills the soul. My pretty friend, 
Touch me that lute of thine, and pour thy voice 
Upon the troubled waters of this world, 


"ARETINA. 
* What ditty would you please to hear, my lord ? 


SILISCO. 
** Choose thou, Ruggiero. See now, if that knaye— 
Conrado, ho! A hundred times I’ve bid thee 
To give what wine is over to the poor 
About the doors, 

CONRADO. 

Sir, this is Malvoisie 

And Muscadel, a ducat by the flask. 


SILISCO. 
* Give it them not the less; they'll never know ; 
And better it went to enrich a beggar’s blood 
Than surfeit ours ;—choose thou, Ruggiero | 


RUGGIERO, 
“T} 
have not heard her songs, 
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There is a scene of 
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SILISCO, 
* Thou sang’st me once 
A song that had a note of either muse, 
Not sad, nor gay, but rather both than neither. 
What call you it? 
ARKTINA (louching her lute). 
* I think, my lord, "twas this. 


SILISCO, 
** Yes, yes, twas so it ran; sing that, I pray thee. 
ARETINA (sings). 
1. 
‘*+ I'm a bird that’s free 
Of the land and sea, 
I wander whither I will; 
But oft on the wing, 
I falter and sing, 
Oh, fluttering heart, be still, 
Be still, 
Oh, fluttering heart, be still. 


It. 
* ¢7’m wild as the wind, 

But soft and kind, 
And wander whither I may, 

The eye-bright sighs, 

And says with its eyes, 
Thou wandering wind, oh stay, 

Oh stay, 

Thou wandering wind, oh stay.’ 


SILISCO, 

‘* There ! have you heard elsewhere a voice like hers? 
The soul it reaches not is far from Heaven, 

Is't uot, Ruggiero ? 

RUGGIERO. 
* ‘To say ay to that 
Were for myself to claim a place too near ; 
For it not reaches only, but runs thro’ me, 


MANAGER. 
** Now, had she clapped her hand upon her heart 
In the first verse, which says, ‘ Oh, fluttering heart’— 


FIRST PLAYER. 
“ And at ‘oh stay’ had beckoned thus, or thus— 


SECOND PLAYER. 
‘* And with a speaking look— 
MANAGER, 
** But no—she could not— 


It was not in her. 
SILISCO. 
* You'll not take the gold ? 


Wear this then for my sake. It once adorned 
The bosom of a Queen of Samarcand, 
And shall not shame to sit upon this throne. 
[ Hangs a jewel round her neck, 


ARETINA, 
‘* My heart, my lord, would prize a gift of yours, 
Were it a pebble from the brook. 
SILISCO, 
* What ho! 
Are not the players in attendance? Ah! 
A word or two with you, my worthy friends, 


FIRST SINGING GIRL, 
“ Why, Aretina, "tis the diamond 
Was sold last winter for a thousand crowns, 


SECOND SINGING GIRL, 
“ A princely man! 
THIRD SINGING GIRL. 
“In some things; but in others 
He's liker to a patriarch than a prince, 


FIRST SINGING GIRL. 
“ T think that he takes us for patriarehs, 
He's so respectful. 
SECOND SINGING GIRL. 

* Tell Spa lone that ; 
Bid him believe such gifts are given fur nothing; 
A diamond for a song! 

SILISCO. 

* With all my heart; 
‘We'll have the scene where Brutus from the bench 
Condemns his son to death. "Twas you, Ruggiero, 
Made me to love that scene. 
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MANAGER, 
«I think, my lord, 
We pleased you tn it. 


RUGGIERO. 
“Oh, you did, you did; 

Yet still with reservations; and might I speak 
My untaught mind to you that know your art, 
I should beseech you not to stare, and gasp, 
And quiver, that the infection of the sense 
May make our flesh to creep! for as the hand 
By tickling of our skin may make us laugh 
More than the wit of Plautus, so these tricks 
May make usshudder. But true art is this, 
To set aside your sorrowful pantomime, 
Pass by the senses, leave the flesh at rest, 
And working by the witcheries of words 
Feit in the fudness of their import, call 
Men’s spirits from the deep; that pain may thus 
Be glorified, and passion, flashing out 
Like noiseless lightning in a summer's night, 
Show Nature in her bounds from peak to chasm, 
Awful, but not terrific. 


MANAGER, 

‘* True, my lord : 
My very words; ‘tis what I always told them, 
Now, Folco, speak thy speech. 


BRUNO, 
“ A word, my lord; 
The Maddelena’s mate is here without, 
And craves to see you. 


SILISCO, 
“Callhimin. ‘Your pardon, 
( To the players, 
One moment and we'll hear you. 


RUGGIERO, 
* Tis a speech 

That by a language of familiar lowness 
Enhances what of more heroic vein 
Is next to follow. But one fault it hath: 
It fits too close to life's realities, 
In truth to Nature missing trath to Art; 
For Art commends not counterparts and copies, 
But from our life a nobler life would shape, 
Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 
And teach us, not jejunely what we are, 
But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias,.” 


The vessel which the marquis has 
hired from the Jews is waiting for 
sailing-orders. The crew is impatient ; 
and we have a conversation between 
the captain, mate, and boatswain, which 
shews that their cupidity has been 
awakened—* When we reach Rhodes,” 
says Spadone, the captain, “ we shall 
take such a treasure of jewels and in- 
gots aboard, as the good ship never 
lodged before.” Spadone now sends 
for sailing-orders, and the Jews make 
their appearance. 

Aretina is the mistress of Spadone, 
and is to meet him at the catacombs 
under the western suburb of Palermo. 


ARETINA, 

“ He loves my singing, but he loves not me. 
How should he? knowing me so vilely link'd 
With this Spadone. To have fallen was sad, 
But for the love of such a knave as thi! 

To fall, was falling doubly ;—not as Eve 
Lur'd by the fruit, but by the Serpent's self. 
Yet is the Serpent not so very wise, 

To think that, having fallen, I am his 

For ever, and must evermore misdeem 

His venom to be nectar, No, could I pierce 
The plot that now he hatches—sure I am 
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There's perf ly design’d—the last were this 
That I should see of these deteste, 
Or of this wretch and his barbarities, 
Evder SPADONE. 
SPADONE, 
* According to thy wont—blear-ey’d, I see. What 
hath sprung the leak now? 


ARETINA. 

“Were I totell thee I should find no pity; so I 

may keep my counsel. 
SPADONE. 

“Pity! As great a pity to see a woman weep, as 
to see a goose go barefoot. ‘Lis their nature. But, 
hark you, my girl; if gold can make thee merry, 
thou shalt not maunder long. When I come back 
from Rhodes .... 


ARETINA. 


“ Yes. Shalt thou bring much gold with thee ? 


SPADONE. 

“ Treasure upon treasure ! heap upon heap! Here, 
in this very cave, thou shalt see it; and what is more, 
thou shalt have it in thy keeping. For when I shall 
have seen it safe with thee, it will be needful I should 
make away for Calabria, and whistle off a month or 
two till I shall see how things be taken. 


ARETINA. 
** But whence will this treasure come ? 


SPADONE, 

“ When the Maddelena shall be seen in the offing, 
hie thee hither. Wait not till she comes into port, 
for that may chance to be a tedious time; anid if 
they should tell thee that we have gone to the bottom, 
heed not that; for thou shalt find me here notwith- 
standing. 

ARETINA, 
‘ But tell me, whence is the treasure ? 


SPADONE, 

** For the gold, it comes out of the bowels of the 
earth. The diamonds were diggel up in the further 
Ind. Touching the pearls, thou shalt ask of an 
oyster; and in respect of the jewels, a toad could tell 
thee somewhat. Hark! I hear the Mate bellowing 
for me through the caverns like a calf that hath lost 
itsdam. Fare thee well! 


ARETINA, 
* Tlere then we meet when thou returns’t. Farewell, 
[Exit Spavonr, 
And for the gold thou bringest, whence it comes 
Thou know’'st not better than I know myself, 
It is Silisco’s gold. Whither it goes, 
Thou know'st not better—nor so well. In trust 
For him l’il take it, Falschood to the fulse 
Is woman's truth, and fair fidelity.” 
[ Exit. 


The next scene exhibits Siliseco and 
Ruggiero on the sea-coast, near Pa- 
lermo. They see Silisco’s vessel, the 
Maddalena, departing, and the Zita 
coming into port. In the Zita are 
Rosalba and Fiordeliza. 

Ruggiero describes them, before they 
land, to Silisco, who, it would appear, 
had not seen them before. 


SILISCO, 
“ First for the island Countess. 


RUGGIERO. 

* First for her. 
In the soft fulness of a rounded grace, 
Noble of stature, with an inward life 
Of secret joy sedate, Rosalba stands, 
As seeing and not knowing she is seen, 
Like a majestic child without a want, 
She speaks not often, but her presence speaks, 
And is itself an eloquence, which withdrawn, 
It seems as though some strain of music ceas'd 
That fill'd till then the palpitating air 
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With sweet pulsations. When she speaks, indeed, 
’Tis like some one voice eminent in the choir, 
Heard from the midst of many harmonics 

With thrilling singleness, yet clear accord. 

So heard, so seen, she moves upon the earth, 
Unknowing that the joy she ministers 

Is aught but Nature's sunshine. 


SILISCO. 
* Call you this 
The picture of a woman or a Saint ? 
When Cunabue next shall figure forth 
The hierarchies of heaven, we'll give him this 
To copy from. But said you, then, the other 
Was fairer still than all this? 


RUGGIERO. 

“TIT may have said it; 
T should have said, she’s fairer in my eyes. 
Yet must my eyes be something worse than blind, 
And see the thing that is not, if the hand 
Of Nature was not lavish of delights 
When she was fashion'd. But it were not well 
‘To blazon her too much ; for mounted thus 
In your esteem, she might not hold her place, 
But fall the farther for the fancied rise. 
For she has faults, Silisco, she has faults ; 
And when you see them you may think them worse 
Than I, who know, or think I know, their scope. 
She gives her moods the mastery, and flush’d 
With quickenings of a wild and wayward wit, 
Flits like a firefly in a tangled wood, 
Restless, capricious, careless, hard to catch, 
Though beautiful to look at. 


SILISCO. 
“ By my faith 
She’s a wild growth, to judge her by her fruits, 
For she torments you vilely. Prudent friend, 
Rosalba being what you say, why fix 
Your heart on Fiordeliza ? 


RUGGIERO. 
“ Wherefore? why? 
When hearts are told by number, weight, and 
measure, 
Til render you a reason for my love. 
Till then, I say it was my luck to love her ; 
lll luck or good, I know not yet. For you, 
I would it were your luck to love Rosalba, 
So you might wed her, But the rumour is 
That she is brought from Procida to be given 
To old Count Ugo. 
SILISCO, 
* Good old man, he’s welcome. 
A simpler hearted creature never liv’d 
‘To put on spectacles and see the world 
Grow wise and honest, and I wish him joy. 
And I will take example by him, too, 
And marry when I'm seventy; and till then 
L'il live as heretofore, and take delight 
In God's creation revell’d in at large, 
And not this work or that.” 








They land; and Ruggiero’s painting 
is felt to be cold and ‘colour less, when 
the original is seen. Some conversa- 
tion takes place, but Siliseco knows not 
what he says. 

The second act shows Silisco’s ruin. 
His vessel sinks as it is coming into 
ort. The three Jews, knowing his 
land to be mortgaged to Ugo, issue 
writs against his person. He seeks to 
conceal himself, and uses, for this pur- 
poses, a secret passage between his 
garden and the catacombs. The ves- 
sel had been scuttled by her officers 
and Spadone conceals the stolen tre: 
sure in the catacombs. Aretina 
met him here in pursuance of their 
agreement ; he leaves her, at the samc 
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time shewing her a ring: when he has 
gone, we have a few words from Are- 
tina, and the scene concludes with the 
following incident :— 


ARETINA. 
“‘O monstrouscrime! Ruthless, remorseless wretch ! 
And so besotted as to think my love 
Would hold thro’ all! A gurgling, sobbing soun 1 
Is in my ears—a booming overhead ! 
My blood runs cold. Oh, I shall fuint! and here! 
And should the light go out ... Lhearastep... 


( Enter S1LI8CcO.) 

Who's there? Who'are you? 
[ Ultters a sharp cry. 

SILISCO. 


“* Nay, but who art thou? 
I swear 'tis Aretina—cold as stone! 


What dost thou here ?—nay, courage—come, look up; 
A friendly arm is round thee—know'st not me? 
ARETINA. 


Oh yes, my lord, I know you—:ent by Heaven, 
For Ihave thattotellyou . .. . 


SPADONE (who had re-entered unobserved, and stabs 
her from behind.) 


** Which thy throat 
Shall utter through a bloody new-made mouth, 


(ARETINA shrieks and flies. 
And now, my lord, for you! 


SILISCO. 


“ A woman’s blood, 
Dastard! is all that thou shalt shed to-day. 


[ They fight. SPADONE falls. 
Slain ishe? No, I think not—but he swoons. 


Where's that unhappy girl? Filed forth the caves? 
Well doth this caitiff merit to be left 

To meet his fate. But should he wake to life 

And find himself in darkness left to die 

Unshriven and unassoil'd ! Most horrible! 
Gerbetto’s house is on the beach hard by ; 

I'll take him there: the worthy doctor’s skill 

May eall him from his trance, and he may thus 
Repent and live, or be absolv’d and die.” 


[ Exit, bearing out SPADONE, 


About the time this scene is taking 
place in the catacombs, we age Spa- 
done’s mate and boatswain waiting 
for him at the shore. ee ‘TO saves 
a drowning sailor, and learns the vil- 
lany by which the vessel has been de- 
stroyed, and pursues the mate and 
boatswain. 

The third act shows us the gardens 
of Ubaldo’s palace. Rosalba, for a 
lady engaged to be married to another, 
gives at least sufficient encouragement 
to Siliseo, i in her promise to de slay her 
marriage till All Saints’ Day, in order 
to have him, if he can, break down her 
father’s obstinate determination; nay, 
from the opening of this third act, he 
would almost seem an accepted lover: — 


Gardens of Usatpo'’s Palace—RosaLpa and 
FIORDELIZA, 


FIORDELIZA, 
** Rosalba, nay, Rosalba, 


-ROSALBA, 
“ Am I not patient ? 


FIORDELIZA, 
I think you are: but I would have you 
Look at me. Has not my lover vanished, 


“ Well, 
cheerful, 
too? 
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ROSALBA, 
© True, Fiordeliza; sorrow is wont to be vilely 
eclfish, and I am forgetting your trouble in mine own, 
Yet if I were not driven to marry another, methinks 
I also could be cheerful. 


FIORDELIZA (sings. 
I 
“*¢ Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
Soon would I fly away, 
And never more think of my love, 
Or not for a year and a day: 
If I had the wings of a dove. 


Il. 
“+I would press the air to my breast, 
I would love the changeful sky, 
In the murmuring leaves I would set up my rest, 
Ang bid the world good-bye: 
If I had the wings of a dove.’ 


ROSALBA. 
“Is yon my father? Alas! I fear the very sight 
of him now ? 
FIORDELIZA. 
“ Were Ia nursing mother I should fear it, lest it 
should sour my miik. 
ROSALRBA, 
** He is always in the same story—that Silisco never 
will be seen again, and that Count Ugo cannot wait. 


FIORDELIZA, 

** Well, as to the story, there is this truthin it— 
that the rich Silisco will not be seen, and that Ugo 
will never again be as young as he is now. Indeed, 
your father may have some cause to fear lest his pur- 
pose to marry be crossed by that hasty humour which 
happens to men at his time of life, of going to the 
grave at one jump. 

ROSALBA, 

“ Fie, Fiordeliza; it makes me sad, not merry, to 
hear you talk so lightly. Count Ugo, though he hath 
not, nor has hed, the gifts and facultics which you 
set store by, was ever a just, courteous, and bountiful 
man, of good life and conversation, with a gentle and 
generous heart, and, peradventure, as much under- 
standing as innocence has occasion for. 


FIORDELIZA, 

“Oh! I grant him that; but nevertheless the good 
old golden pippin is ripe, and may drop while the 
gardener is getting the ladder. 

( Sings.) 
I. 
“* The last year’s leaf, its time is brief 
Upon the beechen spray ; 
The green bud eprings, the young bird sings, 
Old leaf, make room for May : 
Begone, fly away, 
Make room for May. 


Il. 
“¢Oh, green bud, emile on me awhile, 
Oh, young bird, let me stay— 
What joy have we, old leaf, in thee? 
Make room, make room, for May! 
Begone, fly away, 
Make room for May.’ 


The marriage is hurried on, Rosalba 
being misled into believing the infidelity 
of Silisco. 

The next scene of this act is a con- 
versation between Ruggiero and Silisco. 
Itis scarcely susceptible of abridgement, 
and if it were, abridgement would not 
answer our purpose, as our object is 
to show how the dramatist makes the 
story relate itself in action. Not one 
line can for this purpose be omitted 
without loss; and in our own study of 
the play we have felt, at each succes- 
sive perusal, the importance of even 
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single words, which at a first reading had 
escaped our attention. The triumph 
of the poet is that of having succeeded 
in the production of a consummate 
work of art. Ofthis none can judge 
who will not contemplate it from many 
positions before the proper point of 
view is obtained. What may be writ- 
ten by ourselves or others on the sub- 


ject we feel to be nothing, unless we get 


our readers to study the work for them- 
selves. The Argument of “ Paradise 
Lost” might as well be substituted for 
the poem, as the plot of the story which 
the dramatist brings before the eye in 
scenes successively disclosing his secret, 
be supposed to give any notion what- 
ever of what he has done :— 


A Farmstead on the Lands of Malespina, in the 
Neighbourhood of the Castle. 


Enter SiLisco and RvuGGIERO. 


RUGGIERO. 

‘We chased them that night andthe next day, 
gaining on them by little and little; but as evening 
fell, there came into the horizon a cloud no bigger 
than your hand, and inan instant the storm swooped 
upon them like a bird of prey, and they went to de- 
struction before our eyes, thief and booty together. 


SILISCO, 
“ Best friend and boldest, how fared you, I pray ? 


RUGGIERO, 

“The storm spared us, but we were sorely tor- 
mented by hunger and thirst that night; aud when 
we landed next morning at Vetri, in Calabria, my 
strength was clean spent, and a fever was upon me 
that laid me low for many a day. When that left 
me, [ found my way back with all speed, and learn- 
ing from Monna the direction of your flight, I sped 
hither, Such is my history. 


SILISCO, 
** Of mine remains 
But little to recount. Spadone, or, 
If he was dead, Spadone’s corpse, I left 
In old Gerbetto’s cottage on the beach ; 
Nor waiting his return (for he was forth), 
Back to the Catacombs I sped, and search'd 
Each cranny, but could nowhere find, my friend, 
The luckless Aretina, In the caves 
Idwelt by day. The night I chiedy spent 
In my own gardens, 
RUGGIERO. 
In your gardens? 
SILISCO. 
“ Yes; 
Behind the statue of Proserpina 
There is a cavern fring’d with pensile plants, 
By which, well-known to me in boyhood, opes 
A passige to the Catacombs, Thro’ this, 
When first I heard that writs were out against me, 
I, like a lund-crab, into the earth had dropp’d, 
And afterwards thro’ this I issued thence 
When darkness und the owls poesess’d the world, 
Ere long, impatient of my dreary life, 
I meditated flight ; and strange you'll deem 
The choice I made of whither to betake me, 
But having not since childhood seen my lands, 
A humour seiz’d me to revisit them; 
And seeing I was here as little known 
As elsewhere I could be, and peradventure 
Should be less look'd for, hither did I come, 
I found Count Ugo's people in possession, 
The sometime mortgagee, the owner now. 


RUGGIERO, 
“Why hither? it can bring you little joy 
To look upon the lands that you have lost. 
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SILISCO. 
“ To look upon the days that I have lost, 
Ruggiero, brings me less; and here I thought 
To get behind them; for my childhood here 
Lies round me, But it may not be. By Heavens! 
That very childhood bitterly upbraids 
The manhood vain that did but travesty, 
With empty and unseasonalle mirth, 
Its joys and lightness. From each brake and bower 
W here thoughtless sports had lawful time and place, 
The manly child rebukes the childish man ; 
And more reproof and bitterer do I read 
In many a peasant's face, whose leaden looks 
My host the farmer construes to my shame. 
Injustice, rural tyranny more dark 
Than that of courts, have laid their brutal hands 
On those that elaim'’d my tendanece. Want and vice 
And injury and outrage filled my lands, 
Whilst 1, who saw it not, my substance threw 
To feet the fraudulent and tempt the weak, 
Ruggiero, with what glittering words soe’er 
We smear the selfishness of waste, and count 
Our careless tossings bounties, this is sure, 
Man sinks not by a more unwanly vice 
Than is that vice of prodigality— 
Man finds not more dishonour than in debt. 


RUGGIERO, 
** Farewell my function! I perceive that now 
You need no more a monitor. To me, 
Who, when the past was present, sigh'd to see it, 
The present brings its joy. One work is wrought; 
Adversity hath borne its best of fruits ; 
And, issuing from this gorge, the tract you tread, 
Though it be ne'er so beggarly and shorn, 
Shall lie, I augur in the sunshine 


SILISCO, 
“No; 

Not in the sunshine; that may never be; 
Upon my path the sun shall shine no more, 
It is not poverty will darken it— 
In many another point I erred, but not 
In deeming wealth to me was little worth ; 
Nor self reproach—for this, though sharp, will work 
Its own purgation; nor the world’s contempt, 
Which with a light and friendly disregard 
I soon could conquer. But one hope there was 
That in the darknees and the frosty air 
Burnt brighter still and brighter, which is now 
Set, not to rise again, In this Lown 
Needful severity ; for this apart 
My joyfulness of nature had escaped 
The hands of justice and all worldly ills 
Had left me unchastised. 


RUGGIERO 
** Rosalba false ! 


SILISCO, 
“No, say not so—she means not to be fulse. 
No—falseness could no more have place in her 
Than could the cankerworm in Paradise. 
She promis‘d, it is true, till All-Saints- Eve 
To hold herself in freedom unbetroth'd ; 
’Tis likewise true, or publicly proclaim'd, 
Count Ugo is to marry her to-morrow. 
But doubtless she has deem’'d herself releas'd 
By my desertion, Since that fatal night 
She knows of me no more than that I vanish'd; 
For how could I, a beggar, plead to her, 
An heiress, her past promise ? With what aim? 
Since should she wait the term, the issue still 
Must be obedience to her sire’s behest, 
And what can now move him ? 


RUGGIERO. 

“T know not what. 
But what we know not of may haply be, 
And this I know,—what rules the true of heart 
Is plighted faith, not cireumstance. To-morrow? 
I think it may be done—Ronzino’s legs 
Will carry me if legs of mortal steed 
Can span the distance in the time—and so 
My presence and my protest shall precede 
This woeful wedding — Yes, ere noon to-morrow, 
Before Rosalba face to face I'll stand, 
And, be it at the altar's foot, oppose 
Her prior promise to her marriage vow. 
Leandro, ho! my horse. 
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SILISCO, 


* At least there's truth 
3ut be gentle to Rosalba.” 


[ Breunt. 


In friendship. 


Ruggiero is too late: the wedding is 
already celebrated. A masked ball, 
given by the king, follows among the 
wedding festivities :— 


* RUGGIERO 


** Too late—too late! Yet shall the truth be heard! 
Though what is irremediable be done, 

Let what is just be spoken. To that ball 

Shall come a dreary and unwelcome guest.” 


Ruggiero, with his scourge and lamp, 
moves about, pe rsonating Consci ence, 
searching out sins, and chastising the 
hearts of sinners. 

The voice of Conscience disturbs the 
poor bride, who has married an old 
man, in violation of her promise to a 
young one; and the old man does not 
escape unwhipped, for, in addition to 
his sin of being in the way of the young 
pe ople , he, it seems, had vowed ¢ sil 
grimage to the Holy Land, at the time 
of his former wife’s death, and this he 
will now fulfil. 

The next act opens with a scene at 
the royal palace of Palermo. We learn 
from a conversation between Ubaldo 
and the chief justiciary, that the king’s 
passion for the doctor's daughter has 
risen into actual frenzy. She has not 
been seen since the night of the mar- 
riage. Ruggiero is suspected of hay- 
ing carried her away ; and colourable 
charges touching matters of account, 
and malversations, are got up against 
him by the king, in the hope of thus 
e xtorting from him, by fear, the secret 
of her pl: ice of concealment. « The 
king,” says the chief justice to Ubal- 
do, ‘‘as you say, my lord, must be 
clean lunatic, to make this eile about 
a doctor’s daughter, sceing that he 
might disport himself at his pleasure 
with a hundred doctors’ daughters, not 
to say a hundred ladies of greater esti- 
mation and nobility.” 

Ubaldo does not altogether agree 
with the king’s interpretation of Rug- 
giero’s conduct, and thinks that “ the 
cock is most likely to be found where 
the hen-bird hath her nest ;” and he 
tells the justiciary “that Fiordeliza hath 
lately gone to sojourn for a season with 
his daughter, who lives like a nun since 
her marriage, and hath chosen for her 
nunnery the convent of Malespina, 
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which fell to Count Ugo in satistiace- 
tion of the debt due to him from the 
former lord of it, that castaway Si- 
lisco.” Where Silisco has gone no one 
knows ; but Rosalba knows that, from 
about the time of his disappearance 
from Palermo, there has been lodging 
at the farm near the castle ‘a person 
of a light, lofty, and graceful appear- 
ance, courteous and winning of de- 
meanour,” who answers to Silisco in 
everything, except that he was not gay, 
but pertsive and retiring. We thus see 
in what direction Rosalba’s thoughts and 
hopes are te nding. The mysterious visi- 
tor is regarded by the farmers and farm. 
servants, as a conjuror, On the night 
of his coming strange sounds are heard 
in the air; and, soon after the sounds 
were heard, he came knocking at the 
door ! Surely no one but a conjuror 
was ever known to come flying through 
the air in that way. And besides that, 
he is a magnificent man to look at ; and 
orders this, and orders that, as though 
the powers of the air were at his bid. 
ding. He cures agues, and old women 
with warts come to be charmed, The 
priest is in alarm. It were better, he 
says, to die and be saved, than be healed 
and be damned; and he will have none 
of the conjuror’s cures. The falconer 
at the castle has his scruplesas to Chris- 
tian ailments; but one of his birds has 
not taken her food for three days, and 
as she has no soul to trouble her, he 
thinks she may safely take any cure 
she can come by; and sends to consult 
the ladies on this point of casuistry. 
Fiordeliza, weary of the solitude of 
the place, affects, or fancies herself 
sick, and sends for the conjuror. The 
conjuror proves to be Ruggiero. In 

a short soliloquy before thei ir meet- 
ing, we find Fiordeliza’s heart relenting 
tow vards her former lover; but in their 
conversation she betrays "her jealousy 
of Lisana, and is offended at Ruggie- 
ro’s rufusal to explain the mystery of 
that lady’s disappearance, and his re- 
lation to her. 

Fiordeliza has spoken harshly ; and 
he replies :— 


RUGGIERO. 
** No need of this; 
Of vehement disavowal there's no need 
To undeceive me, had I thought you kind, 
I have but to recal the past. 


FIORDELIZA. 
** What past ? 
Speak out your quarrel with the past; and I 
Will tell you of my quarrel with the present, 
I was kind once, unless my memory errs, 
And if I seem'd to change without a cause, 


What since has follow’d shows that cause enough 
There might have been; for aught I know there was, 
How read you then the history of the past 

To make me seem too harsh? 


RUGGIERO. 

‘* How read I it? 
I read it but as they that run may read ; 
A tale of no uncustomary kind. 
The love whose dawn beheld its earliest glow 
Reflected, as it rose to perfect day, 
Saw the bright colouring of the vaporous cloud 
Grow pale and disappear. My springing love, 
So long as it was pleasant, light, and free, 
Was prosperous; but it pass’d too soon to passion. 
I could not make a plaything of my love ; 
I could not match it with your sportive moods, 
Till garlands should be conjur'd into chains; 
I could not lightly agitate and fan 
The airier motions of an amorous fancy, 
And by a skill in blowing hot and cold, 
And changeful dalliance, quicken you with doubts, 
And keep you in the dark till you should kindle. 
I was not ignorant that arts like these 
Avail, when bare simplicity of love 
Falls flat; but be they strong or weak, these means 
Were none of mine; and though my heart shoul! 

break, 

(As humbly I believe it will not,) still 
More willingly would I suffer by such arts 
Than practise. them, 


FIORDELIZA. 
** Have I then practis'd arts? 

One art I know—to judge men by their acts, 
And not their seemings. I should not be loth 
Some faults to own, Ruggicro, did I know 
That he to whom I own'd them would own his, 
But there should be a justice in confession, 
Yours is the greater fault ; confess you first. 


RUGGIERO. 

** Most fully, frankly, freely, from the heart 
Will I pour out confessions. I am proud, 
Inflexible, undutiful, self-will'd, 
In anger violent, of a moody mind, 
And latterly morose; what further?—sad, 
Severe, vindictive. 

FIORDELIZA. 

* How confession loves 

To fight with shadows, whilst the substaiice flies. 
You have not said that in a slippery hour 
You stain’d a maiden’s honour and your own. 


RUGGIERO, 

** That which I have not said, I have not done. 
FIORDELIZA, 

“ Where is Lisana ? 


RUGGIERO. 


** Wheresoe’er she be, 
Her innocence is with her. 


FIORDELIZA. 
* But where is she? 


RUGGIERO. 
* Secrets that are my own you may command. 
This is another's. 


As he leaves the castle, he is taken 
by the provost and marshalmen, who 
have tracked him to Fiordeliza’s resi- 
dence. 

At the opening of the fifth act, we 
meet Silisco, who had not been heard 
of since Rosalba’s marriage :— 


The Station of St. Elmo in the Forest—S1isco in 
pilgrim's weeds, 


SILISCO, 
“ Full many from the Holy Land return 
Less holy than they went. My pilgrimege, 
In gratitude and earthly love begun, 
To heavenly, let me hope, shall lead at last ; 
For t'was not enled when I westward turn’ 


ad oid o> et 
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Nor was I more in Palestine, methinks, 

A pilgrim and a stranger in the land 

Than here in Sicily I feel myself. 

Mark! there are voices! travellers, no doubt. 
This shelter then will not be all mine own. 
Why should it be? So churlish am I grown 
That nothing pleases me but solitude, 

She that for shadows keeps an open house, 
And entertains the future and the past. 
Yes—there are voices—from which side I know not; 
And through the mist is nothing to be seen 
But apparitions thin—the ghosts of trees." 


While he is still speaking, the pro- 
vost and marshalmen enter with their 
prisoner. We learn, from a conver- 
sation between them, the secret, which 
Ruggiero has hitherto kept. He has 
hidden Lisana in the Convent of San 
Paolo, of which his aunt is abbess. 
Her noviciate will not have expired till 
St. Michael’s Eve, when she is to take 
the veil, and be thus safe from the 
king's courtship. Silisco rescues Rug- 
giero from his captors by a stratagem ; 
and Ruggiero proposes that they shall 
live like wild hunters in the woods, till 
St. Michael's Eve. 


“ Have with you—there’s no roof-tree that I love 
Like the live roof-tree of the forest lone.” 


The next scene is in the palace of 


Palermo. The talk is of the homage 
Rosalba is to perform for her lands. 


A Room of State in the King’s Palace at Palermo— 


ROSALBA, FIORDELIZA, and an USHER. 


USHER. 

“Madame, his good Lordship, your father, bade 
me say he is seeking the King, and will presently 
bring you word what day is fixed for your investiture. 

[ Exit. 
ROSALBA, 


“ This is the chamber. When I see again 

The tapestry and old chairs, a very dream 

Seems the past year, from which, awakening now, 
My childhood seems the sole reality, 


FIORDRLIZA, 


“ Yet, if I err not, when we last were here 

Your childhood was the dream ; the life you then 
Were wakening to seem’ very sweetly real, 

Do you remember ? "twas the second time 

You met Silisco, 


ROSALBA. 


** Three long days had past 
(Long though delightful, for they teem'd with thoughts 
As Maydays teem with flowers), since I had first 
Beheld him, standing in the sunset lights, 
Beside a wreck, half-buried in the sand, 
Upon the western shore. I see him now 
A radiant creature with the sunset glow 
Upon his face, that mingled with a glow, 
Yet sunnier from within. When next we met 
*T was here, as you have said; and then his mien 
Was lighter, with an outward brightness clad, 
For all the court was present ; yet I saw 
The other ardour through." 


The king has discovered that Lisana 
is in the Convent of San Paolo. She 
has been seen attending Aretina, who is 
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dying. ‘The king, on hearing this, ex- 
claims :— 


THE KING. 
“ Go to Haggai, the old Jew, and bid him come to 
me instently. Provide me a habit ofa Franciscan 
friar, and meet me here an hour after sunset.” 


We next behold Lisana taking the 
veil, and are told of Aretina’s death :—~ 


RUGGIERO. 
“Ts Aretina dead? 


SILISCO, 


** Died in my arms but now, meek penitent! 

With love and joy upon her lips—so sweet 

*Twas as the dying of a summer’s day ; 

And blessed was the chance which brought me here 
In time to make her happier in her death, 


RUGGIERO, 
“ What was it you could do? 


SILISCO. 

“ Her mind, poor girl, 
Was burden'd with two secrets—one, the love 
She bare me in our earlier jocund days, 
Which ‘twas a solace to disclose in death ; 
The other of strange import, on her tongue 
To tell me when we jostied in the cave, 
And base Spadone stabbed her from behind, 
'Twas this—that that same treasure which was 

brought 

From Rhodes on board the luckless Maddalena— 
That treasure which we deem'd Calabrian seas 
Had swallow'd with the boatswain and the mate— 
What time you chas’d them, riding on the storm, 
And saw them founder—that that treasure still 
Is extant upon earth, lodg’d in that cave.” 


The next scene exhibits the Pass of 
Smarrimento, in the mountains, near 
the Convent of San Paolo, and hiding 
among tke shadows of the rocks are our 
three Israclitish friends. They have sup- 
plied the king with money for an adven- 
ture, indicated when he had heard of 
Lisana’s whereabouts, and they seem to 
have the same notion of lending money 
as is expressed by a more respectable 
authority in an early part of the play: — 


*“ Give thou to no man, if thou wish him well, 
That he may not in borrowing interest take, 
Else thou shalt but befriend his faults, allied 
Against his better, with his baser half.” 


We have Haggai reasoning in the 
same way ; and the great value of these 
a. aphorisms is, as Benjamin 

ranklin long ago observed, that they 
give a man a formal excuse for doing 
on any occasion whatever he likes :— 


HAGGAI. 


“ Briefly, the King sent for me secretly this morn- 
ing, to borrow ten thousand ducats, and fora small 
consideration I learnt from Master Nitido, that it was 
wanted for the spoiling of a maiden which prepareth 
herself to be a nun, and that the King should disguise 
himself as a friar, and go forth this night to seek her 
at the Convent of San Paolo, and should take the 
money with him. Monstrous! that such store of gold 
should be lavished in the trafficking with a convent 
and the looéening of the girdle ofa maid! Well?! 
he shall shortly pats this way, and then shall we take 


Q 
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back, to be used in an honest and profitable employ- 
ment, that gold which, to serve a filthy and villan- 
ous attempt, I was, as it were, almost constrained to 
give. 

SHALLUM. 


“ Haggai! Thou would'st not rob the King. 


HAGGAL, 
* Ye., mine own father, if it were to save him from 
sin, 
SHALLUM. 
“ The whole country should be aroused to discover 
who were the robbers which had robbed the King. 


HAGGAI. 

“Thou errest. To disclose the robbery were to 
betray himself. He will return discomfited from his 
enterprise, and hide his countenance from the shame 
thereof. Come, be ofa good courage, and get thee 
ready. Look up, Shallum! make a cheerful noise to 
the God of Jacob. When it came into my heart to 
think this thing, and I considered that the gold which 
passed from me at noon should return to me ere the 
second watch, I wasas a man that rejoiceth in his 
own; yea, I skipped like a ram.” 


The king enters, and is attacked by 
the Jews; Silisco, still in his pilgrim’s 
dress, comes up in time to rescue the 
king, and in the scuffle Haggai is slain. 

The next scene is in the audience- 
chamber at Palermo. It is St. Mi- 
chael’s festival. The king demands if 
any one has a suit, that now is his 
time to speak. The pilgrim, who has 
rescued him from the Jews, steps for- 
ward. Before he can speak, he is in- 
terrupted by the king, who does not wish 
that he should distinctly state the na- 
ture of the service he has lately ren- 


dered him, but who acknowledges obli- 
gations which none other can estimate 
aright, and then confers on him the 
property of the three Jews, which had 
become forfeited. 

Rosalba now enters to do homage 


for Count Ugo’s lands. Ugo's will is 
first read. He leaves his goods to his 
wife while unwedded; should she wed, 
they were left to a pilgrim named 
Buonaiuto. 

The pilgrim is Silisco, who from the 
day of the marriage had accompanied 
the Count in his pilgrimage. 

We cannot find room for the whole 
scene, but Rosalba’s words must be 
given :— 

ROSALBA. 
So strangely fast 
Events have come upon me, that my head 
Is half-bewilder'd ; but my heart is clear; 
And lost indeed to sense, and love, and life, 


That heart must be or e’er it could deny 
That it is all your own,” 


A characteristic dialogue between 
Ruggiero and Fiordeliza follows. The 
king interrupts :— 


THE KING. 

“ Surely now 
You will not eo untoward be to try 
His patience longer. Think how many a year 
His suit hath linger’d. 
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FIORDELIZA. 
* Well, sir, if your Grace 

Hath less of patience left in looking on 
Than I, that bear the burthen, then, I think, 
It may be, for your ease and for mine own, 
I shall be tutored to say, ‘ Yes '—in time. 
The scarecrow, sir, was married to the maypole 
In time; but, bless me! "twas a tedious courtship 


RUGGIERO. 
“ On your own time and humour will I wait 
As heretofore, 


FIORDELIZA. 
** Then, dear Ruggiero, Yes. 
For ‘tis my humour that the time be now. 


SILISCO. 
“ Then shall this glorious Now be crowned the Queen 
Of all the hours in all the ages past, 
Since the first morning's rosy finger touch'd 
The bowers of Eden. Grace defend my heart 
That now it bound not back to what it was 
In days of old, forgetting all that since, 
Has tried and tamed it! No, Rosalba, no— 
Albeit yon waves be bright as on the day 
When, dancing to the shore from Procida, 
They brought me a new joy, yet fear me not— 
The joy falls now upon a heart prepar’d 
By many a trouble, many a trial past, 
And striking root, shall flourish and stand fast." 


Our extracts have not been selected 
with any view of presenting to our 
readers the best passages in the drama. 
There are in it no very prominent or 
separable passages, and the beauty of 
this work is not in its parts, but as a 
whole. It is scarce possible to think 
of the effect of any one scene detached 
from the rest. No one passage stands 
very distinctly forward ; and while the 
characters of the dramatis persone are 
distinguished from each in by very 
marked traits, yet there is little aid 
borrowed from soliloquy or narra- 
tive. The conventional artifices by 
which the dramatist makes the au- 
dience acquainted with what it is diffi- 
cult to represent as acted, and which, 
therefore, is generally told in some 
heavy narration, are here wholly avoid- 
ed, and this renders it necessary to 
watch every turn in the dialogue, lest 
something of interest or of character 
should escape attention. To the more 
formal drama the work is what the 
novel is to the romance. The style is 
perfectly graceful, reminding us of the 
conversations in Miss Baillie’s come- 
dies. In Mr. Taylor there is, how- 
ever, more ease and less of mannerism ; 
but in both there is the same good 
sense and good feeling, and the same 
total absence of glitter, which even in 
Sheridan becomes wearisome, and 
makes too severe a demand on the at- 
tention. Mr. Taylor's style is as pure, 
something less rounded, perhaps, and 
less studied than that of Miss Edge- 
worth. It often reminds us of a writer, 
some of whose works are inscribed to 
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Mr. Taylor—the author of “Essays 
written in the Intervals of Business.”* 
In that writer, the happiness of parti- 
cular words strikes us more often than 
in Henry Taylor ; but we are far from 
sure that this, while it increases the 
momentary effect, is a merit. Is it 
fanciful in us to think that in these 
occasional felicities of language which 
separate, as it were, a word from 
those around it—a paragraph from its 
context—we see the imagination play- 
ing with its subject, rather than the 
whole mind engaged? : 


“TIT marked 
That mi the chequer-work of light and shade, 
With curious choice he plu:ked no other flowers 
But those on which the moonlight fell.” 


Still, to criticise in this spirit works 
which have given us great delight, dis- 
puting or dispelling beauty after beau- 
ty, will not do; and we must remember 
that an author who thus seems to play 
with his subject, may, in fact, be but 
seeking to communicate truths which 


would otherwise have little chance of 


access to his hearer’s mind, in a less 
obtrusive character than that of a 
teacher of indisputable proportions. 
Whatever is original in speculation, 
must be presented as if it were doubt- 
ful, or an author will seem to claim 


the right of an instructor, instead of 


appearing to be one engaged on an 
inquiry in common with the hearer 
whom he seeks to interest. We are, 
however, straying from our subject, 
and are dwelling on points which con- 
cern the essayist rather than the dra- 
matist, for, as faults or as merits, they 
can scarce exist, except in passages 
where the author speaks in his own 
person, and not in that of an imaginary 
character. 

We are told by our author that he 
feels the scenes in modern fiction to be 
often painfully harrowing. In many 
of these cases it can be plainly shown 
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that the limits of Art are transcended. 
In the ancient tragedy, there was al- 
ways reason for the suffering. It was 
not pain for the sake of excitement, or 
poe) seat for the sake of showing the 
skill of the poet or the actor, but it 
was the measure of divine wrath, or of 
superhuman endurance. It was the 
suffering of a god or a demigod. The 
scene was cast in the heroic ages. 
There is a story told by Herodotus, 
and commented on by Schlegel, which 
is calculated to illustrate the view which 
the Greeks took of such things. Mile- 
tus had been destroyed by the Persians. 
In Herodotus’s account of its destruc- 
tion, we are given the language of the 
oracle concerning it :— 


Ka) rors 04 Mints, xaxav ivinnyars igywy, 

TlodAoie: dsiaviv vs nal myrad wee ys- 
views" 

Bal D aroxos worroios Todas vipoues xopnrais® 

Nuod ¥ husrsgov Aduyors dAAMCS wsrnen.t 


The words of the oracle were ful- 
filled. The men were slain by the 
“long-haired” Persians—the women 
were treated as slaves. As to the tem. 
ple and the shrine at Didymi, it ceased 
to be tended by the Milesians, which 
perhaps satisfies the meaning of the 
words of the oracle; but so far from 
beng tended by others, it was burnt 
and pillaged. The poet Phrynicus 
composed a drama upon “ the capture 
of Miletus. When it was acted at 
Athens, the whole theatre burst into 
tears; but the poet was fined a thou- 
sand drachme for renewing the me- 
mory of their domestic misfortunes, 
and orders were given that no one 
should thenceforward act that drama.” 

The example of the ancients, then, 
so far from supporting the writers who 
seek to produce effect by excitement, 
is, when examined, entirely in the other 
way. To calm the perturbation of the 
passions seems, in any interpretation we 


* We have reviewed, in furmer volumes, this writer’s ‘Claims of Labour,” see Dustrw 
Universtry MaGaztne, Vol. XXYV., and his “ Henry IL.” Dustin Untversiry Maca- 
zine, Vol. XXIII. We take shame to ourselves for not having before now called our readers’ 
attention to the essays on slavery in the second volume of his “ Friends in Council,” and to 
the illustrations of that most important and most perplexing chapter on the history of the 


human race given in his “ Conquerors of the New World.” 


Of these books—the last, most 


probably, in connection with the American historian Prescott—we must soon find or make an 


opportunity of communicating with our readers. 


¢ ‘And thou Miletus, contrived of wicked deeds, 
Though shalt become a banquet and rich spoils to many; 
Thy wives shall wash the feet of many long-haired, 
And others shall have the care of our temple at Didymi.” 
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can give to the language of the most 
subtle of the ancient critics, to have 
been, if not the absolute purpose of 
the dramatic poet, yet the presup- 
posed condition on which alone it was 

ossible for the mind to receive the 
atte of wisdom which it was the busi- 
ness of the drama to give. This, how- 
ever, we must leave for the present un- 
discussed. 

Among the volumes which we had 
thought of bringing before our readers’ 
notice is one of exceeding be ~auty — 
«Annesley and other Poems’ ‘=—by Anna 
Harriet Drury. ** Annesley” was sent to 
us on its first publication, but by some 
accident the volume was mislaid, and 
has almost by accident again met our 
eye, when we were looking at the books 
which we have been just speaking of. 
We have room but for the opening of 
the poem, but even in the passages we 
have selected from Tennyson and Henry 
Taylor there is nothing more touching- 


ly beautiful :— 


“ He was the favoured friend of early days; 

My generous rival for scholastic praise ; 

My pure example in the paths of right, 

In all superior—save in boyish might. 

Pale, weak of frame, a slight and studious youth, 
His eye all intellect, his lip all truth, 

Marked for his genius, for his learning crowned, 
He shunned the sports for which we were renowned. 


I was h’s champion then, though but in name— 
What but respect ant love could Annesley claim? 
He wus to me, what I remember still— 

The guide, the magnet, of my wayward will.— 
Had [ ne’er left his side !—but manhood’s toils 
Drove me to gather wealth in Eastern spoils, 

Anil Annesley, when his college honours cease, 
Merged a bright genius in a parish priest.— 


It ceased at last: the pxssion, and the strife : 
And I retreated from my Eastern life. 

Laden with wealth, and seared before my time, 
Returned repining to my native clime. 

My en: of being gained, my labour o'er, 

I had Do more to gain, yet sighed for more. 

The world was mine, with all the world can be; 
I tried it all, and found it, vanity! 

Restless from spot to spot I wandered on, 

Sceking for peace on earth, and finding none, 
Till to the village were my footsteps sent, 

Where the brief manhood of my friend was spent: 
There, like a wellspring to its ancient track, 
Caine the checked tide of old affection back. 

I reached his Church: I paced the silent aisle, 
Till fancy heard his voice, and caught his smile: 
‘Till mixing things that are with things that seem, 
Our separation but appeared a dream, 

And when again I sought the open air, 

I almost started not to find him there,” 


Annesley’s story is told to his old 
friend by a venerable man whom he 
meets in the churchyard. It is a ro- 
mance of domestic life, which it would 
not be fair to tell in any but the au- 
thor’s words, and for this we have not 
space. 

We have seldom been more pleased 
than with the poem of ‘* Annesley.” 

A. 
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Andrew Carson's Money ; a Story of Gold. 


ANDREW CARSON'S MONEY; A STORY OF GOLD, 


Tue night of a bitter winter day had 
come; frost, and hail, and snow carried 
a sense of new desolation to the cold 
hearths of the moneyless, whilst the 
wealthy only drew the closer to their 
bright fires, and experienced stronger 
feelings of comfort. 

In a small back apartment of a mean 
house, in one of the poorest quarters 
of Edinburgh, a young man sat with 
a pen in his fingers, endeavouring to 
write, though the blue tint of his nails 
shewed that the blood was almost frozen 
in his hands. There was no fire in the 
room; the old iron grate was rusty and 
damp, as if a fire had not blazed in it 
for years; the hail dashed against the 
fractured panes of the window; the 
young man was poorly and scantily 
dressed, and he was very thin, and 
bilious to all appearance ; his sallow 
yellow face and hollow eyes told of 
disease, misery, and the absence of 


hope. 

His hand shook with cold, as, by the 
light of the meanest and cheapest of 
candles, he slowly traced line after line, 
with the vain thought of making money 
by his writings. In his boyish days he 
had entered the ranks of literature, 
with the hopes of fame to lead him on, 
but disappointment after disappoint- 
ment, and miserable circumstances of 
poverty and suffering had been his fate: 
now the vision of fame had become dim 
in his sick soul—he was writing with 
the hope of gaining money, any trifle, 
by his pen. 

Of all the ways of acquiring money 
to which the millions bend their best 
energies, that of literature is the most 
forlorn. The artificers of necessaries 
and luxuries, for the animal existence, 
have the world as their customers ; but 
those who labour for the mind have 
but a limited few, and therefore the 
supply of mental work is infinitely 
greater than the demand, and thousands 
of the unknown and struggling, even 
though possessed of much genius, must 
sink beforethe famous few who monopo- 
lise the literary market, and so the 
young writer is overlooked. He may be 
starving, but his manuscripts will be 
returned to him; the emoluments of 


literature are all flowing in other 
channels; he is one added to the thou- 
sands too many in the writing world ; 
his efforts may bring him misery and 
madness, but not money. 

‘The door of the room opened, and a 
woman entered; and advancing near 
the little table on which the young man 
was writing, she fixed her eyes on him 
with a look in which anger, and the ex- 
treme wretchedness which merges on 
insanity, were mingled. She seemed 
nearly fifty; her features had some 
remaining traces of former regularity 
and beauty, but her whole countenance 
now was a volume filled with the most 
squalid suffering and evil passions; her 
cheeks and eyes were hollow, as if she 
had reached the extreme of old age ; 
she was emaciated to a woeful degree ; 
her dress was poor, dirty, and tattered, 
and worn without any attempt at 
proper arrangement. 

‘‘ Writing! writing! writing! Thank 
God, Andrew Carson, the pen will 
soon drop from your fingers with star. 
vation.” 

The woman said this in a half-scream- 
ing, but weak and broken-down voice. 

** Mother, let me have some peace,” 
said the young writer, turning his face 
away, so that he might not see her red 
glaring eyes fixed on him. 

«* Ay, Andrew Carson, I say thank 
God that the force of hunger will soon 
now make you drop that cursed writ- 
ing. Thank God, if there is the God 
that my father used to talk about in 
the long nights in the bonnie highland 
glen, where it’s like a dream of lang 
syne that I ever lived.” 

She pressed her hands on her breast, 
as if some recollections of an over- 
powering nature were in her soul. 

“The last rag in your trunk has 
gone to the pawn; you have neither 
shirt, nor coat, nor covering now, ex- 
cept what you’ve on. Write—write— 
if you can, without eating ; to-morrow 
you'll have neither meat nor drink 
1ere, nor aught now to get money on.” 

** Mother, I am in daily expectation 
of receiving something for my writing 
now ; the post this evening may bring 
me some good news,” 
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He said this with hesitation, and 
there was little of hope in the ex- 
pression of his face. 

*¢ Goodnews! good news about your 
writing! that’s the good news ‘ill never 
come; never, you good-for-nothing 
scribbler ! 

She screamed forth the last words 
in a voice of frenzy. Her tone was 
a mixture of Scotch and Irish accents. 
She had resided for some years of her 
earlier life in Ireland. 

As the young writer looked at her 
and listened to her, the pen shook in 


his hand. 


«(zo out, and work, and make money. 
Ay, the working people can live on the 
best, whilst you, with that pen in your 
fingers, are starving yourself and me.” 

**Mother, Iam not strong enough 
for labour, and my tastes are strongly, 
very strongly, for literature.” 

“Not strong enough! you're twenty 
past. It's twenty long years since the 


eursed night I brought you into the 
world.” 


The young writer gazed keenly on 
his mother, for he was afraid she was 
under the influence of intoxication, as 
was too often the case ; but he did not 
know how she could have obtained 
money, as he knew there was not a 
farthing in the house. The woman 
seemed to divine the meaning of his 
looks— 

**T’m not drunk, don't think it,” 
she cried; ‘its the hunger and the 
sorrow that’ s in my head.’ 

‘‘ Well, mother, perhaps this even- 
ing’s post may have some good intelli- 

ence.” 

‘What did the morning’s post bring? 
There, there—don't I see it—them’s 
the bonnie hopes of yours.” 

She pointed to the table, where 
lay a couple of returned manuscripts. 
Andrew glanced towards the parcel, 
and made a strong effort to suppress 
the deep sigh whic ch heaved his breast. 

* Ay, there i it is—there’s a bundle of 
that stuff ye spend your nights and 
days writing ; taking the flesh off your 
bones, and making that face of yours 
so black and yellow; it’s your father's 
face, too—ay—vwell it’s like him now, 
indeed—the ruffian. I wish I had never 
seen him, nor you, nor this world.” 

«My father,” said Andrew, and a 
feeling of interest overspread his blood- 
less face. 
him. Why do you speak of him so 
harshly ?” 
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‘¢ Go and work, and make money, I 
say. I tell you I must get money; 
right or wrong, I must get it; there’s 
no living longer, and enduring what 
I’ve endured. I dream of being rich ; 
I waken every morning from visions 
where my hands are filled with money; 
that wakening turns my head, when I 
know and see there is not a halfpenny 
in the house, and when I see you, my 
son, sitting there, working like a fool 
with pen and brain, but without the 
power to earn a penny for me. Go 
out and work with your hands, I say 
again, and let me get money—do any- 
thing, if it brings money. There is the 
old woman over the way, who has a 
working son; his mother may bless God 
that he is a shoemaker and not a poet; 
she is the happy woman, so cozily 
covered with warm flannel and stuff this 
weary weather, and her mutton, and 
her tea, and her money jingling in her 
pocket forever; that’s what a working 
son can do—a shoe smaker can do that.’ 

At this some noise in the kitchen 

called Mrs. Carson away, to the great 
reliefof Andrew. Herose, and closed the 
door gently after her. He seated himself 
again, and took up his pen, but his 
head fell listlessly on his hand ; he felt 
as if his mother’s words were yet echo- 
ing in his ears. From his earliest in- 
fancy he had regarded her with fear 
and wonder, more than love. 

Mrs. Carson was the daughter of a 
Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, who 
was suspected by his brethren in the 
ministry of entertaining peculiar views 
of religion on some points, and also of 
being at intervals rather unsound in 
his mind. He bestowed, however, a 
superior education on his only daughter, 
and instructed her carefully himself 
until his death, which occurred when 
she was not more than fourteen. As 
her father left her little if any support, 
she was under the necessity of going to 
reside with relations in Ireland, who 
movedin a rather humble rank. Of her 
subsequent history little was known to 
Andrew; she always maintained silence 
regarding his father, and seemed angry 
when he ventured to question her, 
Andrew was born in Ireland, and re- 
sided there until about his eighth year, 
when his mother returned to Scotland. 

It was from his mother Andrew had 
gained all the little education that had 
been bestowed on him. That edu- 
cation was most capriciously imparted, 
and in its extent only went the length 
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of teaching him to read partially; for 
whatever farther advances he had made, 
he was indebted to his own self-culture. 
At times his mother would make some 
efforts to impress on him the advan- 


tages of education: she would talk of 


poetry, and repeat specimens of the 
poets which her memory had retained 
from the period of her girlhood in her 
father’s house; but oftenest the lan- 
guage of bitterness, violence, and exe- 
cration was on her lips. With the ne- 
ver-ceasing complaints af want—want 
of position, want of friends, but, most 
of all, want of money—sounding in his 
ears, Andrew grew upa poet. The 
unsettled and aimless mind of his mother, 
shadowed as it was with perpetual 
blackness, prevented her from calmly 
and wisely striving to place her son in 
some position by which he could have 
aided in supporting himself and her. 
Asa child, Andrew was shy and solitary, 
caring little for the society of children 
of his own years, and taking refuge 
from the never-ceasing violence of his 
mother’s temper in the privacy of his 
own poor bed-room, with some old 
book which he had contrived to bor- 
row, or with his pen, for he was a 
writer of verses from an early age. 

Andrew was small-sized, sickly, ema- 
ciated, and feeble in frame; his mind 
had much of the hereditary weakness 
visible in his mother; his imagination 
and his passions were strong, and easily 
excited to such a pitch as to overwhelm 
for the moment his reason. Witha 
little-exercised and somewhat defective 
judgment; with no knowledge of the 
world; with few books; with a want of 
that tact possessed by some intellects, 
of knowing and turning to account the 
tendencies of the age in literature, it 
was hardly to be expected that An- 
drew would soon succeed as a poet, 
though his imagination was powerful, 
and there was pathos and even oc- 
casional sublimity in his poetry. For 
five long years he had been toiling and 
striving without any success whatever 
in his vocation, in the way of realising 
either fame or emolument. 

Now, as he sat with his eyes fixed on 
the two returned manuscripts on his 
table, his torturing memory passed in 
review before him the many times his 
oa re had been equally lost. He was 
only twenty years of age, yet he had 
endured so many disappointments! He 
shook and trembled with a convulsive 
agony as he recalled poem after poem, 
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odes, sonnets, epics, dramas—he had 
tried everything; he had built so many 
glorious expectations on each as, night 
after night, shivering with cold and 
faint with sickness, he had persisted 
in gathering from his mind, and ar- 
ranging laboriously, the brightest and 
most powerful of his poetical fancies, 
and hoped, and was often almost sure, 
they would spread broadly, and be felt 
deeply in the world. But there they 
had all returned to him—there they 
lay, unknown, unheard of—they were 
only so much waste paper. 

As each manuscript had found its 
way back to him, he had received every 
one with an increasing bitterness and 
despair, which gradually wrought his 
brain almost to a state of mental ma- 
lady. By constitution he was nervous 
and melancholy: the utmost of the 
world’s success would hardly have 
made him happy; he had no internal 
strength to cope with disappointment 
—no sanguine hopes pointing to a 
brighter future: he was overwhelmed 
with present failures. One moment 
he doubted sorely the power of his own 
genius; and the thought was like 
death to him, for without fame—with- 
out raising himself a name and a posi- 
tion above the common masses—he felt 
he could not live. Again, he would 
lay the whole blame on the undiscern- 
ing publishers to whom his poetry had 
been sent; he would anathematise 
them all with the fierce bitterness of a 
soul which was, alas! unsubdued in 
many respects by the softening and 
humbling influences of the religion of 
Christ. He had not the calm reflec- 
tion which might have told him that, 

roung, uneducated, utterly unlearned 
in the world and in books as he was, 
his writings must of necessity have a 
kind of inferiority to the works of 
those possessed of more advantages. 
He had no deep, sober principles or 
thoughts ; his thoughts were feelings 
which bore him on their whirlwind 
course to the depths of agony, and to 
the brink of the grave, for his health 
was evidently seriously impaired by 
the indulgence of long-continued emo- 
tions of misery. 

He took up one of the rejected ma- 
nuscripts in his hand: it was a legen- 
dary poem, modelled something after 
the style of Byron, though the young 
author would have violently denied the 
resemblance. He thought of the pains 
he had bestowed on it—of the amount 
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of thought and dreams—the sick lan- 

guid headaches, the pained breast, the 
‘ weary mind it had so often occasioned 
him; then he saw the marks of tears 
on it—the gush of tears which had 
come, as if to extinguish the fire of 
madness which had kindled in his 
brain. When he saw that manuscript 
returned to him, the marks of the tears 
were there staining the outside page. 
He looked fixedly on that manuscript, 
and his thin face became darker, and 
more expressive of all that is hopeless 
in human sorrow; the bright light of 
success shone as if so far away from 
him now—away at an endless distance, 
which neither his strength of body or 
mind could ever carry him over. 

At that moment the sharp rapid 
knock of the postman sounded in his 
ears. His heart leaped up, and then 
suddenly sank with suffocating fear, 
for the dark mood of despair was on 
him—could it be another returned ma- 
nuscript? He had only one now in 
the hands ofa publisher ; the one on 
which he had expended all his powers 
—the one to which he trusted most: it 
was a tragedy. He had dreamed the 
preceding night that it had been ac- 
cepted ; he had dreamed it had brought 
him showers of gold; he had been for 


a moment happy beyond the bounds of 


human happiness, though he had awoke 
with a sense of horror on his mind he 
knew not why. The publisher to whom 
he had sent his tragedy was to present 
it to the manager of one of the London 
theatres. Had it been taken, per- 
formed, sucéessful ?—a dream of glory, 
as if heaven had opened on him, be- 
wildered his senses. 

The door was rudely pushed open; 
his mother entered and flung the ma- 
nuscript of the returned tragedy on 
the table. 

«¢ There—there’s another of them !” 
she cried; rage choked her voice for a 
moment. 

Andrew was stunned. Despair 
seemed to have frozen him all at once 
into a statue. He mechanically took 
up the packet, and opening it, he read 
the cold, polite, brief note which told 
of the rejection of his play both by 
theatres and publishers. 

‘* Idiot—fool—scribbling fool!” 

The unfortunate poet’s mother sank 
into a chair, as if unable to support the 
force of her anger. 

‘* Fool !—scribbling madman! will 
ye never give over?” 


Andrew made no answer ; but every 
one of his mother’s furious words sank 
into his brain, adding to the force of 
his unutterable misery. 

‘* Will ye go now, and take to some 
other trade, will ye ?—will ye, I say?” 

Andrew’s lips moved for a moment, 
but no sound came from them. 

‘* Will ye go out, and make money, 
I say, at some sensible work? Make 
money for me, will you? I'll force you 
out to make money at some work by 
which there’s money to be made ; not 
the like of that idiot writing of yours, 
curse it. Answer me, and tell me 
you'll go out and work for money 
now ?” 

She seized his arm, and shook it vio- 
lently ; but still he made no response. 

** You will not speak. Listen, then 
—listen to me, I say; I'll tell it all 
now: you'll hear what you never heard 
before. I did not tell you before, be- 
cause I pitied you—because I thought 
you would work for me, and earn 
money; but vou will not promise it. 
Now, then, listen. You are the very 
child of money—brought into exis- 
tence by the influence of money; you 
would never have been in being had it 
not been for money. I always told 
you I was married to your father; I 
told you a falsehood—he bound me to 
him by the ties of money only.” 

A violent shudder passed over An- 
drew’s frame at this intelligence, but 
still he said nothing. 

«© You shall hear it all—I shall tell 
you particularly the whole story. It 
was not for nothing you were always 
afraid of being called a bastard. It’s 
an ugly word, but it belongs to you— 
ay, ay, ye always trembled at that 
word since ye were able to go and 
play among the children in the street. 
‘They called ye that seven years ago— 
ten years ago, when we came here 
first, and you used to come crying 
to me, for you could not bear it, you 
said. I denied it then—I told you I 
was married to your father ; I told you 
a lie: I told you that, because I 
thought you would grow up and work 
fur me, and get me money. You won't 
do it; you will only write—write all 
day and all night, too, though I've 
begged you to quit it. You have me 
here starving. What signifies the 
beggarly annuity your father left to 
me, and you, his child? It’s all spent 
long before it comes, and here we are 
with nothing, not a crust, in the house, 
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and it’s two months till next paying- 
time. 

‘* Listen—I'll tell you the whole 
story of your birth; maybe that will 
- you from writing for a while, if you 

ave the spirit you used to have when 
they told you what you were.” 

She shook his arm again, without 
receiving any answer; his head had 
fallen on his hands, and he remained 
fixed in one position. His mother's 
eyes glared on him with a look in which 
madness was visible, together with a 
tigress-like expression of férocity which 
rarely appears on the face of a mother, 
or of any human being, where insanity 
does not exist. When she spoke, how- 
ever, her words were collected, and,her 
manner was impressive and even dig- 
nified; the look of maniac anger gra- 
dually wore away from her face, and 
in every sentence she uttered there 
were proofs that something of power 
had naturally existed in her fallen and 
clouded mind. 

«*Want of money was the earliest 
thing I remember to feel,” she said, as 
she seated herself, with something more 
of composure in her manner. ‘* There 
was never any money in my father’s 
house. I wondered at first where it 
could all go ; I watched and reflected, 
and used all means of finding out the 
mystery. At last I knew it—my fa- 
ther drank ; in the privacy of his room, 
when no eye was on him, he drank, 
drank. He paid strict enough atten- 
tion to my education. I read with 
him much ; he had stores of books. I 
read the Bible with him, too; often he 
spent long evenings expounding it to 
me. But I saw the hollowness of it 
all—he hardly believed himself; he 
doubted—doubted all, whilst he would 
fain have made me a believer. I saw 
it well: I heard him rave of it in a 
fever, into which drink had thrown 
him. All was dark to him, he said, 
when he was near dying ; but he had 
taught his child to believe; he had 
done his best to make her believe. He 
did not know my heart; I was his own 
child; I longed for sensual things; 
my heart burned with a wish for 
money, but it all went for drink. Had I 
but been able then to procure food and 
clothes as others of my rank did, the 
burning wish for money that consumed 
my heart then and now might never 
have been kindled, and I might have 
been rich as those often become who 
have never wished for riches, Yes, 
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the eagerness of my wishes has always 
driven money far away from me ; that 
cursed gold and silver, it flows on them 
who have never worshipped it—never 
longed for it till their brain turned ; 
and it will not come to such as me, 
whose whole life has been a desire for 
it. Well, my father died, and I 
was left without a penny; all the fur. 
niture went to pay the spirit-merchant. 
I went to Ireland; I lived with rela- 
tions who were poor and ignorant: I 
heard the cry of want of money there too. 
A father and mother and seven children, 
and me, the penniless orphan: we all 
wanted money—all cried forit. At last 
my cry was answered in a black way; 
I saw the sight of money at last; a 
purse heaped, overflowing with money, 
was put into my hands. My brain got 
giddy at the sight; sin and virtue be- 
came all one to me at the sight. Gold, 
gold!—my father would hardly ever 
give me one poor shilling ; the people 
with whom I lived hardly ever had a 
shilling among them. I became the 
mistress of a rich man—a married 
man; his wife and children were living 
there before my eyes—a profligate 
man; his sins were the talk of the 
countryside. I hated him; he was 
old, deformed, revolting ; but he chain- 
ed me to him by money. Then I en. 
joyed money for a while; I kept that 
purse in my hand; I laid it down so 
as my eyes would rest on it perpetu- 
ally. I dressed; I squandered sum 
after sum; the rich man who kept me 
had many other expenses; his money 
became scantier ; we quarrelled ; ano- 
ther offered me more money—I went 
to him.” 

A deep groan shook the whole frame 
of the unfortunate young poet at this 
statement—a groan which in its in- 
tensity might have separated soul and 
body. 

«* Let me go—let me go!” he cried, 
raising himself for a moment, and then 
sinking back again in his chair in a 
passive state. 

His mother seemed a little softened 
by his agitation, though she made no 
comment on it, but continued her nar- 
rative as if no interruption had taken 
place. 

‘Money took me to a new master; 
he was richer than the first ; he bound 
my heart to him by the profusion of 
his money. He was old and withered, 
but his gold and silver reflected so 
brightly on his face, I came to think 
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him handsome; he was your father; 
ou were born; after your birth I think 
even loved him. I urged him to 
marry me; he listened; he even pro- 
mised — yes, marriage and money— 
money—they were almost in my very 
grasp. I wassure—sure—when he went 
to England to arrange some business, 
he said ; he wrote fondly for a while ; I 
lived in an elysium; money and an 
honourable marriage were my own. I 
had not, one doubt; but he ceased to 
write to me—all at once he ceased ; 
had it been a gradual drawing off, my 
brain would not have reeled as it did. 
At last, when fear and anxiety had al- 
most thrown me into a fever, a letter 
came. It announced in a few words 
that your father was married to a 
young, virtuous, and wealthy lady ; he 
ad settled a small annuity on me for 
life, and never wished to see or hear 
from me again. A violent illness seized 
me then ; it was a kind of burning fever. 
All things around me seemed to dazzle, 
and assume the form of gold and silver; 
I struggled and writhed to grasp the 
illusion; they were forced to tie my 
hands—to bind me down in my bed. 
I recovered at last, but I had grown 
all at once old, withered, stricken in 
mind and body by that sickness. For 
a long time—for years—I lived as if in 
a lingering dream ; I had no keen per- 
ceptions of life; my wishes had httle 
energy; my thoughts were confused 
and wandering; even the love of money 
and the want of money failed to stir 
me into any kind of action. I have 
something of the same kind of feeling 
still,” she said, raising her hand to 
her head. ‘‘The burning fever into 
which I was thrown when your father’s 
love vanished from me, is often here 
even yet, though its duration is brief; 
but it is sufficient to make me inca- 
pable of any exertion by which I could 
make money. I have trusted to you; 
I have hoped that you might be the 
means of raising me from my poverty ; 
I have long hoped to see the gold and 
silver of your earning. I did not say 
much at first, when | saw you turning 
a poet; I had heard that poetry was 
the sure high-road to poverty, but I 
said little then. I was hardly able to 
judge and knowrightly what youshould 
do when youcommenced writing in your 
boyhood; but my head isa little cooler 
now; the scorching fire of the money 
your father tempted me with, and then 
withdrew, is quenched a little by years. 


Now at last I see that you are wasting 
your time and health with that pen ; 
you have not made one shilling—one 
single sixpence for me, yet, with that 
pen of yours; your health is going fast; 
I see the colour of the grave on your thin 
cheeks. Now I command you to throw 
away your pen, and make money for 
me at any trade, no matter how low 
or mean.” 

As she spoke, there was a look ap- 
proaching to dignity in her wasted face, 
and her tones were clear and command. 
ing—the vulgar Irishism and Scoticism 
of dialect which, on common occasions, 
disfigured her conversation, had disap- 
peared, and it was evident that her in- 
tellect had at one period been culti- 
vated, and superior to the ordinary 
class of minds. 

Andrew rose without saying one syl- 
lable in answer to his mother’s commu- 
nication ; he threw his manuscripts and 
the sheets which he had written into 
a desk; he locked it with a nervous, 
trembling hand, and then turned to 
leave the room. His face was of the 
most ghastly paleness; his eyes were 
calm and fixed; he seemed sick at heart 
by the disclosure he had heard; his lips 
trembled and shook with agitation. 

‘*Where are you going, Andrew? 
It’s a bitter night.” 

** Mother, it is good enough for me 
—for a 4 

He could not speak the hated word 
which rose to his lips; he had an 
early horror of that word; he had 
dreaded that his was a dishonour- 
able birth: even in his boyish days he 
had feared it; his mother had often 
asserted to the contrary, but now she 
had dispelled the beliefin which he had 
rested. 

He opened the door hastily, and 
passed out into the storm, which was 
rushing against the windows. 

A feeling of pity for him—a feeling 
of a mother’s affection and solicitude, 
was stirred in Mrs. Carson’s soul, as 
she listened to his departing footsteps, 
and then went and seated herself be- 
side the embers of a dying fire in the 
kitchen. It was a small, cold, miser- 
ably furnished kitchen; the desolation 
of the severe season met no counter- 
balancing power there; no cheering 
appearances of food, or fire, or any 
comforts were there. But the com- 
plaining spirit which cried and sighed 
verpetually was for once silent within 
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haps the death-like aspect of her son, 
or a voice from her long stifled con- 
science—was telling her how ill she 
had fulfilled the duties of a mother. 
She felt remorse for the reproaches she 
had heaped on him before he had gone 
out in the storm. 

She waited to hear his knock at the 
door ; she longed for his returning steps; 
she felt that she would receive him with 
more of kindness than she had for a 
length of time displayed to him; she 
kept picturing to herself, perpetually 
his thin fuce and emaciated figure, and 
a fear of his early death seized on her 
for the first time; she had been so en- 
grossed by her own selfish wants, that 
she had scarcely remarked the failing 
health of her son. She started with 
horror at the probabilities which her na- 
turally powerful fancy suggested. She 
resolved to call in medical aid imme- 
diately, for she was sure now that An- 
drew's constitution was sinking fast. 
But how would she pay for medical 
aid ?—she had not one farthing to 
procure advice. At this thought the 
yearning, burning desire for money 
which had so long made a part of 
her existence came back with full 
force; she sat revolving scheme after 
scheme, plan after plan, of how she 
could procure it. Hours passed 
away, but still she sat alone, silently 
cowering over the cinders of the 
fire. 

At length she started up, fully awake 
to a sense of wonder and dread at 
Andrew’s long absence. She heard the 
sound of distant clocks striking twelve. 
It was unusual for Andrew to be out 
so late, for he had uniformly kept him- 
self aloof from evil companions. The 
high poetical spirit within him, a spi- 
rit which utterly engrossed him, had 
kept him from the haunts of vice. His 
mother went to the door, and opening 
it, gazed on the narrow, mean street. 
The storm had passed away ; the street 
was white with hail and snow; the 
moon shone clearly down between the 
tall but dilapidated houses of which 
the street or lane was composed; va- 
rious riotous-looking people were pass- 
ing by; and from a neighbouring house 
the brisk strains of a violin came, to- 
gether with the sound of voices and 
laughter. The house had a bad re- 
pute in the neighbourhood, but Mrs. 
Carson never for an instant suspected 
her son was there. She looked anxi- 
ously along the street, and at every 
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passing form she gazed earnestly, but 
none resembled her son. 

For a long time she stood waiting 
and watching for the appearance of 
Andrew, but he did not come. At last, 
sinking with cold and weariness, and 
with a host of phantom fears rising up 
in her bewildered brain, and almost 
dragging her mind down into the gulf 
of utter madness, on the brink of which 
she had so long been, Mrs. Carson re- 
turned to the kitchen. As she looked 
on the last ember dying out on the 
hearth, a feeling of frenzy shook her 
frame. Andrew would soon return, 
shivering with cold, and she had no fire 
to warm him—no money to purchase 
fire. She thought of the wealthy—of 
their bright fires—and bitter envy and 
longing for riches gnawed her ver 
heart and life. A broken deal chair 
was in a corner of the kitchen; she 
seized it, and after some efforts suc- 
ceeded in wrenching off a piece, which 
she placed on the dying ember, and 
busied herself for some time in fanning; 
thenshe gathered every remaining frag- 
ment of coals from the recess at one 
side of the fire-place, in which they were 
usually kept, and with the pains and pa- 
tience which poverty so sorely teaches, 
she employed herself in making some 
appearance ofa fire. Had she been in 
her usual mood, she would have sat 
anathematising her son for his absence 
at such an hour; but now every mo- 
ment, as she sat awaiting his return, 
her heart became more kindly disposed 
towards him, and an uneasy feeling of 
remorse for her past life was each in- 
stant gaining strength amidst the va- 
riety of strange spectral thoughts and 
fancies which flitted through her dis- 
eased mind. At some moments she 
fancied she saw her father seated op- 
posite to her on the hearth, and heard 
him reading from the Bible, as he did 
so often in her girlish days: then again 
he was away in the privacy of his own 
room, and she was watching him through 
a crevice of the door, and she saw him 
open the cabinet he kept there, and 
take out liquor, ardent spirits, and he 
drank long and deep draughts, until 
gradually he sank down on his bed in 
the silent, ‘moveless state of intoxica- 
tion which had so long imposed on her, 
for she had once believed that her 
father was subject to fits of a peculiar 
kind. She groaned and shuddered as 
this vision was impressed on her; she 
saw the spirit of evil which had de- 
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stroyed her father attaching itself next 
to her own fate, and le: wing her into 
the depths of guilt, and she ‘trembled 
for her son. Had he now fallen in 
sin ?—was some evil action detaining 
him to such an hour? He was natu- 
rally inclined to good, she knew— 
strangely good and. pure had his life 
been, “considering he was her child, and 
reared so carelessly as she had reared 
him; but now he had been urged to 
despair by her endless cry for money, 
and perhaps he was at that very instant 
engaged in some robbery, by which he 
would be able to bring money to his 
mother. 

So completely enslaved had her mind 
become to a lust for money, that the 
thought of his gaining wealth by any 
means was for some time delightful to 
her; she looked on their great poverty, 
and she felt, in her darkened judgment, 
that they had something of a right to 
take forcibly a portion of the super- 
abundant money of the rich. Her eyes 


glared with eagerness for the sight of 


her son returning with money, even 
though that money was stolen; the 
habitual mood of her mind prevailed 
rapidly over the i impressions of return- 
ing goodness and affection which for a 
brief period had awoke within her. 

In the midst of the return of her 
overwhelming desire for money, An- 
drew's knock came to the door. The 
eager inquiry whether he had brought 
any money with him was bursting from 
her lips the moment she opened the 
door and beheld him, but she was 
checked by the sight of two strangers 
who accompanied him. Andrew bade 
the men follow him, and walked rapidly 
to the kitchen; the tones of his voice 
were so changed and hollow that his 
mother hardly recognised him to be 
her son. 

He requested the men to be seated, 
telling them that when the noise on the 
street would be quiet and the people 
dispersed they would get that for which 
they had come. At that moment a 
drunken broil on the street had drawn 
some watchmen to the neighbourhood. 

He bade his mother follow him, and 
proceeded hastily to his own room. 
By the aid ofa match he lit the miser- 
able candle by which, some hours pre- 
viously, he had been writing. 

«Mother, here is money—gold— 
here—your hand.” He pressed some 
gold coins into her hand. 

‘Gold! ay, gold, gold indeed!” 


gasped his mother, the intensity of her 


Joy repressing for the instant all ex- 


travagant demonstrations of it. 

‘*Go, go away to the kitchen; in 
about five or ten minutes let the men 
come here, and they will get what I 
have sold them.” 

‘‘ Money! money at last; gold— 
gold!” cried his mother, altogether un- 
conscious of what her son was saying, 


and only awake to the blessed sense of 


having at last obtained money. 

«* Away, | say; go tothe kitchen. I 
have no time to lose.” 

«* Money! blessings, blessings on you 
and God—money!” She seemed still 
in ignorance of Andrew's request that 
she would withdraw. 

«* Away, I say, I must be alone; 
away tothe kitchen, and leave mealone; 
but let the men come here in a few 
minutes and take what they have pur- 
chased.” 

He spoke with a strange energy. 
She obeyed him at last, and left the 
room: she remembered afterwards that 
his face was like that of a dead man 
when he addressed her. 

She returned to the kitchen. The 
two men were seated where she had 
left them, and were conversing to- 
gether: their strong Irish accent told 
at once their country. Mrs. Carson 
paid no attention to them; she neither 
spoke to them nor looked at them; she 
held tightly clasped in her hand the 
few gold coins her son had given her 
she walked about like one half dis- 
tracted, addressing audible thanksgiv- 
ing toGod one instant, and the next fe- 
licitating herself in an insane manner 
on having at last obtained some money. 
The twomen commented onher strange 
manners, and agreed that she was mad, 
stating their opinions aloud to each 
other, but she did not hear them. 

The noise and quarrelling on the 
street continued for some time, and the 
men manifested no impatience whilst 
it lasted. All became quiet after a 
time; the desertion and silence of 
night seemed at last to have settled 
down on the street. The two men 
then manifested a strong wish to finish 
the business on which they had come. 

“Tsay, whereabouts is it—where’s 
the snatch, my good woman?” said one 
of the men, addressing Mrs. Carson. 

She looked on him: and his companion 
with amazement mingled with some- 
thing of fear, for the aspects of both 
were expressive of low ruffianism, 
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‘* She’s mad, don’t you see,” said the 
one who had not addressed her. 

The other cursed deeply, saying that 
as they had given part payment, they 
would get their errand, or their money 
back again. 

At this . gleam of recollection ¢ TOss- 
ed Mrs. Carson’s mind, and she in- 
formed them that her son had mention- 
ed about something they had purchased, 
which was in his room. She thought 
at the instant that perhaps he had dis- 
posed of one of his manuscripts at last, 
though she wondered at the appearance 
of the purchasers of such an article. 

«* That’s it,” cried the men; ‘shew 
us the way to the room fast; it’s all 
quiet now.’ 

Anxious to get rid of the men, Mrs. 
Carson proceeded hastily to her son’s 
room, followed closely by the men. 
The first object she saw, on opening 
the door, was Andrew leaning on his 
desk; the little desk stood on the table, 
and ‘Andrew's head and breast were 
lying on it, as if he was asleep. There 
was something in his fixed attitude 
which struck an unpleasant feeling to 
his mother’s heart. 

«‘ Andrew,” she said, 
the men are here.” 

All was silent. No murmur of sleep 
or life came from Andrew. His mother 
ran to his side and grasped his arm ; 
there was no sound, no motion. She 
raised his head with one hand whilst 
at the same time she glanced on an 
open letter, on which a few lines were 
scrawled in a large hurried hand. 
Every word and letter seemed to dilate 


«* Andrew, 


before her eyes, asin a brief instant of 


time she read the following :— 

*‘ Mother, I have taken poison. I 
have sold my body to a doctor for dis- 
section ; the money I gave you is part 
of the price. You have upbraided me 
for never making money ; I have sold 
all I possess—my body, and given you 
money. You have told me of the stain 
on my birth; I cannot live and write 
after that; all the poetical fame in this 
world would not wash away such a 
stain. Your bitter words, my bitter 
fate, I can bear no longer ; [I go to the 
other world; God will pardon me. 
Yes, yes, from the bright moon and 
stars this night there came down a 
voice, saying, God would take me up to 
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happiness amidst his own bright worlds, 
Give my body to the men who are 

waiting for it, and so let every trace 

of Andrew Carson vanish from your 
earth 

With a lightning rapidity Mrs. Car- 
son scanned each word ; and not until 
she had read it all did a scream of pro- 
longed and utter agony, such as is 

rarely heard even in this world, of 
grief burst from her lips; and with a 
gesture of frenzied violence she flung 
the mone y she had kept closely grasped 
in her hand at the men. One of them 
stooped to gather it up, and the other 
ran towards Andrew, and raised his 
inanimate body a little from its recum- 
bent position. He was quite dead, how- 
ever; a bottle, marked * Prussic Acid,’ 
was in his hand. The two men, hav- 
ing recovered the money, hurried away, 
telling Mrs. Carson they would send 
immediate medical aid, to see if any- 
thing could be done for the unfortu- 
nate young man. Mrs. Carson did not 
hear them ; a frenzied paroxysm seiz- 
ed her, and she lay on the floor scream- 
ing in the wild tones of madness, and 
utterly incapable of any exertion. She 
saw the money she had received with 
such rapture carried away from before 
her eyes, but she felt nothing—money 
had become terrible to her at last. 

Her cries attracted a watchman from 
the street. A doctor was soon on the 
spot; but Andrew Carson was no 
more connected with flesh, and blood, 
and human life ; he was away, beyond 
recall, in the spirit-world. 

An inquest was held on the body , 
and a verdict of temporary insanity 
returned, as is usual in such cases of 
suicide. The young poet was buried 
and soon forgotten. 

Mrs. Carson lingered for some weeks ; 
her disease assumed something of the 
form of violent brain-fever; in her 
ravings she fancied perpetually that 
she was immersed in streams of fluid 
burning gold and silver. They were 
forcing her to drink draughts of that 
scorching gold, she would cry—all was 
burning gold and silver—all drink, all 
food, all air, andlight, and space around 
her. At the very last she recovered 
her senses partially, and calling, with 
a feeble but calm voice, on her only 
beloved child, Andrew, she died. 
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THOUGHTS IN THE WOODLANDS. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
Carrigbawn, July 20, 1850. 


Tuis is a glorious summer day, dear Anthony. The mists of morning have rolled 
away from the hill-tops, and the sun shines down, hot and dazzling, in the still, 
fervid noon. Nota cloud floats to chequer the azure with its whiteness, or the 
earth with its shadow. Nature is teeming with its wondrous riches. The corn 
scarce waves its loaded head ; the sheared meadows are bleaching in the sun; the 
white blossoms of the potato are fading, while the green leaves of the turnip and 
the mangold-wurzel relieve the eye with their freshness. All around is the promise 
of abundance ; and the heart feels, in the words of our own poet, M‘Carthy— 


* The summer is come! The summer is come! 
With its flowers and its branches green ; 
Where the young birds chirp on the blossoming boughs, 
And the sunlight struggles between.” 


Ts not all this enough to make the soul glad and thankful? Doubtless it is. 
And yet with me the intensity ofa summer noontide ever brings a sentiment of 
pensive contemplation, that if not sadness, is nearly allied to it. I am not philo- 
sopher enough to account for this feeling ; I can only attest the fact. It may be 
a divine appointment, that in moments when the heart is filled with the material 
beauty of the lovely world, a feeling, as of satiety, creeps upon it; a monition 
that everything of earth is fleeting and transitory ; a conviction that “all that’s 
bright must fade ;” a fear that the blight or the storm may wither or devastate 
the teeming fields and the burthened garden, and that the rank stench of pesti- 
lence may succeed the sweet odours of herb and flower: or, haply it may be that 
the body is relaxed and enervated, and the spirits dissipated by the heats of sum- 
mer, which, in the sharp cold of a clear and frosty winter day, are braced and 
buoyant. But be this as it may, I am disposed to consider the feeling as neither 
unwise nor unhealthy. If it be well, in the hour of gloom and sorrow, that the 
soul should rebound with the hope of brighter days in store, it is surely not unsa- 
lutary that, in moments of plenitude and prosperity, thoughts of change and trial 
should chasten and moderate the exuberance of our pleasure ; and so, by a gra- 
cious dispensation of Ilim who ordereth all things aright, induce, under all cir- 
cumstances, an equable and moderated frame of mind. I love not altogether the 
ethics either of the laughing or the crying philosopher; but I deem him most 
wise, as well as most happy, who can temper his joy with sobriety, and chase 
away his tears with a smile. 

Thinking somewhat as I have endeavoured to detail to you, I strayed this 
morning up the hill-side that rises behind my sylvan retreat, and sought shelter 
from light and heat in the wood that clothes it to the summit. There is no place 
so suited for meditation as the dark shadows of the woodlands—no hour more 
fitting in such a place than the noon of summer. ‘The change from the sultry 
blaze of the sun, and the boundless prospect of life and nature, to the cool, silent, 
shady denseness of the dark and tangled wood, acts with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling on the spirits, and disposes the mind to the not unpleasing, though 
melancholy, contemplation of the unseen realities of man’s state and nature. 
And so it was that thoughts of life,—its trials, its tribulations, its uncer- 
tainty,—the memory of the past—the prospect of the future—crowded on 
my mind. I cannot better express the train of my musings, than in the eloquent 
estimate of life given by one who had well known its sins, its sorrows, and its 
trials, and yet who was enabled to extricate himself from its allurements and 
follies, to repose on those high and heavenly hopes which have never failed man 
in his extremity. You must pardon me for giving you a long quotation in 
Latin, without marring its power and pithiness by translation. ‘Thus writes St. 
Augustine, in his commentary on St. James, iv. 14, ‘* For what is your life” :— 
“ Vita heec est vita dubia, vita ceca, vita erumnosa, quam humores tumidant, 
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dolores extenuant, ardores exsiccant, eera morbidant, esce inflant, jejunia ma- 
cerant, joci dissoluunt, tristitie consumunt, sollicitudo coarctat, securitas hebetat, 
divitize jac titant, paupertas de} sjic it, juventus expollit, senectus incurrat, infirmi- 
tas frangit, meeror deprimit, et post hee omnia mors interimit, universis gau- 
diis finem imponit.” 

This is a sad, yet a most true picture of human life ; still, amidst all its tribula- 
tions and trials, there is “a light shining in darkness”—the conviction that they 
were sent for a wise and loving purpose, by Him who is Wisdom and Love. This 
it is that has inspired dying martyrs with songs of exultation, and “ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings has perfected praise,” which, in the beautiful 
language of one of the ancient fathers of the church, “ gives a joy in affliction 
which 1s like a song in the night.’* 

The gloomier reflections which at first occupied my mind were suddenly ar- 
rested by a simple incident, which. turned my musing into a cheerier course. 
Deep in ‘the shadiest recesses of the grove some wood- pidgeons had made their 
nest, and their soft and plaintive cooing proc laimed the presence of that myste- 
rious and holy feeling which permeates lite, in all its gradations and forms, from 
the lowliest of God’s creatures. And so I traced it upwards reverently to its 
adorable source, where it is no longer an attribute, but an essence ; and then my 
spirit was awed and admonished, and my querulous thoughts were rebuked, for 
I felt all must be wisely ordered, when ‘ordered by Divine Love; that He whe 
has ordained that the bruised herb shall yield a balm, and the broken flower an 
odour, has, by the same loving economy, decreed that trial shall sanctify the soul, 
though sin may convert the medicine into pois on. 

And so, dear Anthony, I mused and meditated, till at length I sallied forth 
into the bright sunshine, in harmony with all that was good and beautiful around 
me, and cast my meditations into rhyme, which I pli ice at your service. I owe 
you some apology for this very egotistic ‘al introduction to so trifling a composi- 
tion ; but the only one whic hI belie eve can be truly offered, in sue ha case, is, 
that when one discourses of mental impressions, he can only do so experimen. 

tally from his own knowledge, and must inevitably speak of self, whether the form 
of speech be personal or impersonal. 


Ever yours, in mirth or melancholy, 


JonATHAN FREKE S.LinGssy. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


I. 


Into the greenwood 
When the sun’s shining, 
I rove where the branches 
Thickest are twining— 
Pondering with tearful eye, 
Breathing the bootless sigh 
For joys s and friends gone by, 
In vain repining. 


II. 


Marking where leaflets 
To the winds quiver, 

The green and the sear ones 
Fall in the river ; 

Down on that dark stream’s flow 

Eddying about they go, 

Swiftly some, others slow, 
Onward for ever. 





* “Carmen in nocte est letitia in tribulatione.”’ 
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11t. 


Then I remember 
Dear ones departed, 
The old in their ripe years, 
The young still green-hearted. 
Sure and unsparingly 
Death shakes Life’s loaded tree, 
And hearts that fondest be 
Rudely are parted. 


Iv. 
When through the still boughs 
Sunbeams are straying, 
I watch on the green bank 
The golden light playing. 
But when the breezes wake, 
Then the lithe branches shake, 
And shades the sunshine break 
In dark o’erlaying. 


v. 

Then o'er my heart comes 

The mem’ry returning 
Of joys that, like sunlight, 

Make bright our life’s morning: 
Till storms rise fitfully, 
And o’er life’s sunny sky, 
Like gloomy shadows, fly 

Sorrow and Mourning. 


vi. 


Deep in the covert 
The young blackbird dwelling, 
Pours out the melody 
In her heart swelling. 
Ah! me, I think of one, 
In happy days now gone, 
Who sang with gladsome tone 
Sweet beyond telling. 


Vil. 


Sleep in their dark beds 
Most I loved dearest, 

Cold and estranged now 
Are some once nearest. 

Yet happier far for me 

Th’ unalloyed memory 

Of those true dead, who see 
Now all hearts clearest. 


VIII. 


In a vain shadow 
Man’s ever straying, 
Error and passion 
His judgment betraying. 
But Time is draining fast 
Life’s sands, and then at last 
Truth’s light shall search the past, 
All things displaying. 
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IX. 
Hark! through the still air 

Comes a low cooing 
Soft on the soothed ear— 

The woodpigeons wooing. 
Where branches overhead 
Leafy sprays densest spread, 
Love finds a fitting bed, 

Far from eye’s viewing. 


x. 


And on my spirit 
. Placidly stealing, 

Thoughts, like balm, comfort 
The heart's troubled feeling ; 

How, in life’s darkest hour, 

Where shadows gloomiest lour, 

Love! with its holy pow’, 
Brings peace and healing. 


XI. 


Life hath no sorrow 

But Love will share it— 
No load so heavy lies 

That Love can’t bear it. 
Love lightens every doom, 
Love brightens every gloom, 
Love cheers us to the tomb, 

Death's self will spare it. 


XI. 


All have our crosses. 

Who hath decreed them ? 
He that is Love himself— 

He knows we need them. 
Gop wills that man be tried, 
Thus souls are purified, 

Gop’s Son for men hath died, 

His cross hath freed them. 


XIII, 


Manfully bear we then 
All trials given, 
Thankful for life and food 
Morning and even. 
Let each, with strong control, 
In — keep his soul, 
Still speeding towards the goal 


Whose gate is heaven. 


XIV. 
Out of the greenwood, 
While the sun’s shining, 
From where the branches 
Thickest are twining, 
Come I forth cheerfully, 
Breathing no sinful sigh 
O’er jos or friends gone by, 
n vain repining. 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO, CCXII. 
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HORACE TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS, 


TENTH EPISTLE OF THE FIRST BOOK, 


[Hap Horace not told us, as he does, that this epistle was pencilled in the 
open air, in the solitudes of his country retirement, the fact might have been 
inferred from the fresh and bracing tone by which it is pervaded. Nowhere do 
the simple tastes, the fine heart, the vigorous sense of the poet, present them- 
selves in a more pleasing aspect, than in this defence of his rustic tastes against 
the town-loving prope nsities of his friend. Of Fuscus Aristius, be yond the 
fact that he was worthy of being esteemed by Horace in the foremost rank of 
his friends, nothing of moment is known. He may have had a disposition to be 
over-careful for the things of this world, which is gently glanced at and rebuked 
in the following epistle ; but that he was sound at heart, Horace’s estimate of 
him, and the simple description in another place—mihi carus—sufliciently de- 
monstrate. It was to him, too, that Horace addressed the noble ode—‘* Integer 
vite scelerisque purus,” &c., which we thus inadequately essay to transmute into 
English :— 

Fuscus, the man of upright life, and pure, 

Needeth nor javelin, nor bow of Moor, 

Nor arrows tipp’d with venom, deadly sure, 
Loading his quiver ; 

Whether o’er Afric’s w hirling sands he rides, 

Or frosty Caucasus’ bleak mountain-sides, 

Or wanders lonely, where Hydaspes glides, 
That storied river. 


For, as I stray'd along the Sabine wood, 

Singing my Lalage in careless mood, 

Lo! all at once a wolf before me stood, 
Then turned and fled: 

Creature so huge did warlike Dania ne'er 

Engender in her forests’ wildest lair ; 

Not Juba’s land, parch’d nurse of lions, e’er 
Such monster bred. 


Place me where no life-laden summer breeze 
Freshens the meads, or murmurs ‘mong the trees, 
Where clouds and blighting tempests ever freeze, 
From year to year ; 
Place me where neighbouring sunbeams fiercely broil 
A weary waste of scorched and homeless soil, 
Still will my Lalage’s sweet voice and smile 
To me be dear !] 


To Fuscus, our most city-loving friend, 

We, lovers of the country, greeting send— 
We, whom in this most diverse views divide, 
Though well-nigh twins in everything beside. 
True mental brothers we—what one denies 
The other questions ; and in self-same wise 
Are we in fancies one, in tastes, in loves, 

As any pair of year-long mated doves. 

You keep the nest; I love the country brooks, 
The moss-grown rocks, and shady woodland nooks. 
And why? Because I live and am a king, 
The moment I can far behind me fling 

What you extol with rapture to the skies ; 
And, like the slave that from the temple flies, 
Because on sweet-cakes he is daily fed, 

So I, a simple soul, lack simple bread, 

With honey’d dainties pall’d and surfeited. 
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If it be proper, as it ever was, 
To live in consonance with nature’s laws ; 
Or if we'd seek a spot, whereon to raise 

A home to shelter our declining days, 

What place so fitting as the country? Where 
Comes nipping winter with a kindlier air? 

Where find we breezes balmier to cool 

The fiery dog-days, when the sun’s at full ? 

Or where is envious care less apt to creep, 

And scare the blessings of heart-easing sleep ? 

Is floor mosaic, gemm’d with malachite, 

One half so fragrant or one half so bright 

As the sweet herbage? Or the stream town-fed, 
That frets to burst its cerements of lead, 

More pure than that which shoots and gleams along, 
Murmuring its low and lulling undersong ? 

Nay, nay, your veriest townsman loves to shade 
With sylvan green his stately colonnade ; 

And his is deemed the finest house which yields 
The finest prospect of the open fields. 

Turn Nature, neck-and-shoulders, out of door, 
She’ll find her way to where she was before ; 

And imperceptibly in time subdue 

Wealth’s sickly fancies, and her tastes untrue. 


The man that’s wholly skilless to desery 
The common purple from the Tyrian dye, 
Will take no surer harm, nor one that more 
Strikes to his marrow in its inmost core, 

Than he who knows not with instinctive sense 
To sever truth from falsehood and pretence. 
Whoce'er hath wildly wantoned in success, 

Ilim will adversity the more depress. 

What’s dearly prized we grudgingly forego. 
Shun mighty aims; the lowliest roof may know 
A life that more of heartfelt comfort brings, 
Than kings have tasted, or the friends of kings. 


Once on a time a stag, at antlers’ point, 
Expelled a horse he’d worsted, from the joint 
Enjoyment of the pasture both had cropp'd: 
Still, when he ventured near it, rudely stopped, 
The steed called in man’s aid, and took the bit : 
Thus backed, he charged the stag, and conquer’d it. 
But woe the while! nor rider, bit, nor rein 
Could he shake off, and be himself again. 

So he, who, fearing poverty, hath sold 

Ilis freedom, better than uncounted gold, 
Will bear a master and a master’s laws, 

And be a slave unto the end, because 

IIe will not learn, what fits him most to know, 
Ilow far, discreetly used, small means will go. 
Whene’er our mind’s at war with our estate, 
Like an ill shoe, it trips us if too great ; 

Too small, it pinches. Thou art wisely bent 
To live, Aristius, with thy lot content ; 

Nor wilt thou fail to chide in me the itch, 
Should it infect me, to be greatly rich ; 

For hoarded wealth is either slave or lord, 
And should itself be pulled, not pull the cord. 


These near Vacuna’s crumbling fane I’ve penned, 
Blest, save in this, in lacking thee, my friend. 
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SUMMER PASTIME. 


Do you ask how I’d amuse me 
When the long bright summer comes, 
And welcome leisure woos me 
‘To shun life’s crowded homes; 
To shun the sultry city, 
Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one weep with pity 
For those who must be there. 


I'll tell you then—I would not 
To foreign countries roam, 
As though my fancy could not 
Find oecupance at home ; 
Nor to home-haunts of fashion 
Would I, least of all, repair, 
For guilt, and pride, and passion, 
Have summer-quarters there. 


Far, far from watering-places 
Of note and name I'd keep, 
For there would vapid faces 
Still throng me in my sleep ; 
Then contact with the foolish, 
The arrogant, the vain, 
The meaningless—the mulish, 
Would sicken heart and brain. 


No—I'd seek some shore of ocean 

Where nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 

Of sea and land at war; 
Save the gentle evening only 

As it steals along the deep, 
So spirit-like and lonely, 

To still the waves to sleep. 


There long hours I'd spend in viewing 
The elemental strife, 

My soul the while subduing 
With the littleness of life ; 

Of life, with all its paltry plans, 
Its conflicts and its cares— 

The feebleness of all that’s man’s— 
The might that’s God's and theirs ! 


And when eve came I'd listen 
To the stilling of that war, 
Till o’er my head should glisten 
The first pure silver star ; 
Then, wandering homeward slowly, 
I'd learn my heart the tune 
Which the dreaming billows lowly, 
Were murmuring to the moon ! 
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SIRR’S CEYLON. * 


Our colonies, we believe, never before 
presented so many topics of interest as 
they now afford—never was it more de- 
sirable that these should be well con- 
sidered, and the home- public enabled 
to form an enlightened opinion upon 
some of the great questions connected 
with them; as, for example, the com- 
mercial value of these national offsets, 
the pending difficulties of their govern- 
ment, and the advantages whic h they 
respectively offer for emigration. Im- 
pressed with this view, we are much 
disposed to welcome any work which 
promises to contribute even a little 
honest aid towards so important an 
object, and therefore gladly take up the 
two tempting volumes now before us. 
Of all the daughter-lands of England, 
none is to fair, and hz irdly one so pre- 
cious to us, as that isle of palms, Cey- 
lon. The beauty of this dependency 
is more generally known than its poli- 
tical importance ; we shall therefore 
commence by adverting to the latter 
subject. It is well understood by all 
who have to do with India, that the 
tenure of our empire there cannot be 
yet regarded as safe or certain. Very 
many are the imperfections of our rule, 
both in regard to fiscal arrangements 
and to the administration of justice ; 
and were we in these, and in some 
other matters of equal moment, al- 
together blameless, we should still be 


exposed to the malignant influence of 


that hatred which every nation feels 
against a foreign yoke. Our power 
hangs, as Warren Hi stings observed, 
by a thread so fine, that the touch 
of chance may break, or the breath 
of opinion dissolve it; and should 
this disastrous contingency ever take 
place, Ceylon would be not only the 
most favourable point whence to at- 
tempt the regaining of our lost domi- 


nion, but might, together with Bombay 
and the M: auritius, : at once, and in any 
case, secure to us the commerce of the 
Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, as 
well as the command of the Indian 
seas. That its value in these respects 
was appreciated by the Portuguese, is 
attested by the well-known saying of 
one of their kings: “ Let all India be 
lost so that Ceylon is saved.” These 
considerations may suffice to show the 
paramount importance of our holding 
this oriental possession, which, we may 
add, is likely very soon to become the 
great de ‘pot of our commerce, and the 
centre of our steam- navigation in the 
East, connecting us with China, with 
that vast archipelago which, through 
the devoted energies of one whom, alas, 
no services can save from slander,+ is 
now opening tore ceive us, with, perhaps, 
the far-off empire of Japan, with Aus- 
tralia, with the countries around the 
Persian Gulf, with Egypt, and, by the 
double courses of the Euphratesf and 
the Red Sea, with the Mediterranean. 
A railway, some fifty miles long, made 
from a little below Antioch, on the 
Orontes, may henceforth, as we have 
in a former number suggested, fuacili- 
tate communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, and Ceylon would then be- 
come the connecting point between 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and Europe. 
It is not, however, for its prospec- 
tive advantages alone that we are to 
prize Ceylon. The wealth of its re- 
sources, although they are but imper- 
fectly de veloped, renders its present 
commerce of the utmost importance, 
while it offers to some cla-ses of our 
redundant population a hopeful field 
for emigration. It is mainly with the 
purpose of exhibiting its capabilities i in 
the last-mentioned respects, that Mr. 
Sirr has brought out his work; and 





* “ Ceylon and the Cingalese.” 
Law. London: Shoberl. 1850. 


By Henry Charles Sirr, M.A., Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister-at- 


t This was written before the late discussion in the House of Commons on the subject of 


Borneo, and Mr. Dunscombe’s 


able and manly vindication of Sir James Brooke. 


ft We hope soon to notice Colonel Chesney’s comprehensive and very beautiful work on 
the countries about the Euphrates, embracing subjects which were at all times interesting, 
aud which Mr, Layard’s researches haye of late made popular. 
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before we proceed to show how well 
he has performed the task, we must 
endeavour to make our readers a little 
better acquainted with the island it- 
self. 

The primary steps towards a know- 
ledge of acountry are, first, an acquaint- 
ance with its geographic: al bearings, 
and next, with its geological forma- 
tions. After glancing at these cha- 
racteristics of C eylon, we may, with 
the aid of the work before us, touch 
uporf its history, its resources, and the 
advantages which it offers to settle TS, 
together with some of the many traits 
of popular interest or amusement which 
are connected with it. 

Ceylon is, in size, about one-sixth 
less than Ireland ; in form resembling 
the section of a divided pear, having 
the larger end toward the south. It 
lies between 5° 56’ and 9° 50’ north la- 
titude, and between 80° and 82° east 
longitude. Its extreme length is about 
276 miles, and greatest breadth 103. 
Its superficial area is 24,000 square 
miles, with a population of about a 
million and-a-half, which, for what we 
may consider the most fertile country 
in the world, is little better than deso- 
lation. The island is, on the north- 
east, separated from the mainland by 
the Gulf of Mannar, and the Indian 
@cean washes its other shores. 

In regard to its geology, primitive 
rock is the main constituent of the is- 
land; the only recent formations are 
limestone and sandstone, which are 
only found in a particular neighbour- 
hood, that of Jaffanapatam. ‘The 
varieties of primitive rock are innume- 
rable, but the species are ill-defined 
and few. Granite is the most dominant 
species, while dormolite, quartz, and 
hornblend are less frequently to be met 
with.” Iron and manganese are the 
only metallic ores. Nitrate of lime 
and nitre are not uncommon. Salt 
lakes exist to a large extent in the 
district called Nugampattoo ; ; and the 
salt monopoly brings into the govern- 
ment a yearly revenue of £42,000. 


“« Tf,” adds Mr. Sirr, ‘this portion of 


the government property were super in- 
tended, and a ed upon scientific 
principles, there can be little doubt 
that the revenue aad be twice, if 
not three times the present amount.” 


“ All the soils of the island appear to have 
originated from decomposed granite rock, 
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gneiss, or clay-iron stone, and in the majo- 
rity of cases quartz is the largest, and fre- 
quently nearly the sole ingredient. It is 
very remarkable that the natural soils of 
Lanka-diva do not contain more than be- 
tween one and three per cent. of vegetable 
substance, which may be attributed to the 
rapid decomposition occasioned by a high 
degree of temperature and heavy falls of rain. 

“The most abundant crops are produced 
in the dark-brown loam, which is formed 
from decomposed granite and gneiss, or in 
reddish loam, which is formed from kabook 
stone, or clay-iron stone. The soils which 
have been found to produce inferior crops are 
those in which a large proportion of quartz 
is contained. The soil derived from clay-iron 
stone is of a reddish brown colour, and has 
the property of retaining water for a very 
long time, to which may be attributed its 
productive quality. To the practical and 
scientific agriculturists, Lanka-diva affords 
abundant opportunity for experiment and 
investigation, where the soil is in a state of 
nature, and unimproved by the intermixture 
of any description of manure.”—V. i., p. 142. 


Ceylon is well supplied with spring 
and river w ater, and from the magni- 
ficent remains of tanks and artificial 
lakes, it is evident that the ancient in- 
habitants knew how to avail themselves 
of the advantages of irrigation. It is 
much to be regretted that no effectual 
effort has yet been made to repair those 
gigantic tanks, and re-adapt them to 
their useful objects. The consequence 
is, that large tracts, which might be 
paddy- fields, are now neglecte d. Sir 
‘Thomas Maitland, Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg, and Sir Robert W. Horton—all 
active governors—had caused inqui- 
ries to be made with a view to the re- 
storation of the tanks, and they all ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, that the 
undertaking should be carried out by 
government. But they never advanced 
beyond good inte ntions, and the tanks, 
to our reproach, remain inruins. We 
are happy to learn that Sir Emerson 
Tennent, the present Colonial Secre- 
tary of Ceylon, whose energy and dis- 
tinguished talents are well known, has 
directed his attention to this subject, 
and we may hope that he will be en- 
abled to overcome the difficulties which 
proved so repulsive to his prede cessors. 
‘The importance of this question may 
be estimated from the fact, that while 
in the high-lands, where the appliances 
for irrigation are attainable, the farmer 
grows two, and often three crops every 
year from the same field, in the low 
grounds; where he is depending on the 
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rainy season, he can only hope to have 
one. 

The origin of the name of Ceylon 
is, like that of most other countries, 
only to be guessed. In its earliest 
annals we find it called ‘Selan,” or 
«*Sielan Diva”—that is, the island of 
Sielan—a very near approximation to 
the present name. In the Hindoo re- 
cords, and by the Cingalese of the pre- 
sent day, it is called « Lanka-Diva,” or 
the island of Lanka. Whatever be the 
origin of the name of Ceylon, it.seems 
strange that the natives call them- 
selves by a name which has no apparent 
connexion with it—*‘Singalese,” or, 
as it is now more often written,  Cin- 
galese.” There are two pedigrees for 
this title, and the more intelligible of 
the twain is that which traces it to the 
Sings or Rajpoots of India, by whom 
the island was conquered and the peo- 
ple named. The other assigns to them 
a half celestial, half ignoble origin. It 
states that some Chinese vessels being 
wrecked on the coast of Ceylon, the 
crews were saved, and finding the is- 
land fertile, settled there. That shortly 
afterwards the Malabars sent thither 
their exiles, by them called Galas, who 
intermarried with the Chinese, and 
that their descendants, combining the 
names, called themselves Chingalees. 
This, like much good heraldry, will 
not bear a close examination. It is at 
once disproved by the physical charac- 
teristics of the people, which are ma- 
nifestly Indian, and without any one 
of the Chinese peculiarities, their small 
eliptic eyes, alien skins, broad faces, 
and flat features. There is, indeed, a 
third theory, which we presume, be- 
cause it is 1 Ang is more readily be- 
lieved by the people themselves. The 
word Singhala means the blood of the 
Lion, and they all claim descent from 
that royal animal and forest king. 

It appears that the earliest account 
we have of Ceylon is derived from a 
Macedonian admiral, named Onesicu- 
lus, who lived in the fourth century 
before our Christian era. It was well 
known to the Romans by the name of 
Taprabane. Strabo tells of its ele- 
phants; and Dionysius, a.p. 36, de- 
scribes these then celebrated animals, 
as well as the gems and spices of the 
island. Cosmas, an Egyptian mer- 
chant in the time of Justinian, that is 
in the sixth century, describes Ceylon 
as largely engaged in commerce ; and 
Marco Polo, who made it a visit in the 


thirteenth century, speaks of its great 
beauty, and tells of the pilgrims to 
Adam's Peak. Sir John Mandeville, 
who was there about two centuries 
later, gives a nearly accurate account of 
its dimensions. About the year 1550, 
the Portuguese formed a settlement 
there, and extending their rule along 
the coast, held possession for more than 
a century, when the natives, to escape 
from their oppression, called in the as- 
sistance of a more rising power in the 
ast, the Dutch. In the year 1658, 
the latter people had expelled the Por- 
tuguese, and established themselves ; 
but their dominion, like that of their 
predecessors, never extended beyond 
the maritime provinces, which girt the 
island with a belt from eight to thirty 
miles in breadth; the remainder of 
the island, and the central kingdom of 
Kandy, remaining all along untouch- 
ed. In the revolutionary war, and 
the year 1796, we took the Dutch pro- 
vinces of Ceylon, and succeeded to 
them, but in their own districts only. 
We had hardly established our power 
so far, when we became engaged in 
war, and a disastrous war, with the 
King of Kandy. The Kandians are a 
very different people from the inhabi- 
tants of the lowlands and maritime 
districts, who are alone called Cinga- 
lese. Although most writers conceive 
that they are but the mountain and 
lowland varieties of the same race, 
Mr. Sirr regards them as of distinct de- 
scent, and as, probably, the offspring 
of Malabars, who had intermarried 
with the Veddahs, or aborigines of 
Ceylon. They are, at all events, of 
purer race than the people of the shore 
districts, who have, probably, been de- 
teriorated by constant association with 
the worst classes of the various nations 
who from time to time settled on their 
coasts. 

‘The bearing of the Kandians is,” 
says Mr. Sirr, “haughty and erect; the 
complexion bright bronze, or brown ; 
the eye large, meeting the observer's 
fixedly and undauntedly; the brow 
high ; nose well-formed, and _ 
nent; and the expression of the face in- 
telligent; while, on the contrary, the 
deportment of the Cingalese is servile 
and crouching ; their complexion of a 
yellow brown; the eye, although of 
good size, seldom fully opens, and en- 
deavours to avoid looking fixedly on 
the observer ; the brow is low, the nose 
less prominent, and not so well formed 
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as that of the Kandian; and the ex- 
pression of the countenance has a cha- 
racter of servile low cunning.” ‘The 
Kandians have shown themselves to be 
a bold and vigorous people, by their 
long resistance to foreign rule, whether 
Port tuguese, Dutch, or English. They 
are, however, cruel and r¢ apacious, and 
we who, to our honour be it said, had 
respected their independence, made no 
effort to subdue them, until these latter 
qualities were signally, and more than 
once, exhibited, at the cost of British 
subjects. ‘The first act of transgres- 
sion—the plundering of some of our 
traders—came from them. This was 
followed, in 1803, by the massacre of 
a small force which had surrendered, 
on conditions, to superior numbers; the 
men were taken out, one by one, and 
beheaded, while their officers, grasp- 
ing their pistols, terminated their own 
existence. In this manner they near- 
ly all perished. This treachery was 
too long unavenged; the Kandians 
even invaded our provinces in 1804, 
and again in 1805, and the English 
governor, content with rej vulsing, | did 
not overthrow them, until Castiee out- 

rage compelled their ruin as a separate 
state. They had a monster king, named 
Sri Wikrama, pre-eminent in the annals 
of atrocity, who practised on his own 
people cruelties which, one would ima. 
gine, no nation would long endure, and 
of which the following fact, being ac- 
tually but a small part ofa single trans- 
action, may serve as a faint example; 
«The children,” as stated in a report 
of the punishments inflicted on the fa- 
mily of one of his nobles, and which 


punishment extended to the death of 


seventy persons, ‘* were ordered to be 
decapitated before their mother’s face, 
and their heads to be pounded, with 
her own hands, in a rice mortar, which, 
to save herself from a diabolical tor- 
ture and exposure, she submitted to 
attempt. ‘The eldest boy shrank from 
the dread ordeal, and clung to his ago- 
nised parent for safety ; but his young. 
est brother, stepping for ward, encou- 
raged him to submit to his fate, and 
ylaced himself before the executioner, 
oy way of setting an example. The 
last of the children to be beheaded was 
an infant at the breast, from which it 
was forcibly torn away, and its mo- 
ther’s milk was dripping from its inno- 
cent mouth as it was put into the hands 
of the grim executioner.” In 1814, 
this tyrant extended his cruelties to 
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British subjects, that is, to ten Cinga- 
lese merchants, natives of our pro- 
vinees, and trading under our protec- 
tion. Some of these weresent home with 
their ears and noses fastened to their 
necks, and some made their escape, but 
without eyelids, or maimed in hands or 
feet. 

An explanation being demanded, 
none was given, whereupon the Eng- 
lish governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
marched a force into Kandy, took pos- 
session of capital and kingdom, and 
relieved the people from their king and 
his dynasty for ever. He was dethron- 
ed amidst the curses of his subjects, 
none standing by him except his Ma- 
labar guard, who, however, fought gal- 
lantly in his defence. A treaty esta- 
blishing the British rule was entered 
into with the chiefs, and Sri Wikrama 
was carried off a prisoner to the fortress 
of Vellore, in India, where, after some 
years—that is in 1832—he died. Mr. 
Bennet, in his book on Ceylon, pub- 
lished some years ago, describes him a 
‘* stout, good-looking Malabar, with a 
peculiarly keen and roving eye, and a 
restlessness of manner, marking un- 
bridled passions.” His only child—a 
son—died in exile in 1843, and thus 
closed his dynasty, and so righteously 
was his kingdom gained and taken 
possession of by the English govern- 
ment. 

The great strength of the Kandians 
lay in their forest, their fortresses, and 
their want of roads. These difficulties 
are now nearly overcome. Roads have 
been made in various directions, and a 
very fine one connects the two great 
cities of the island, Kandy and Colom- 
bo, the distance between them being 
seventy-two miles. ‘The former, which 
is on every side approached by high 
mountains, was made directly accessible 
to our troops by a tunnel through one 
of them, five hundred and seventy- 
five feet in length, which was com- 
menced by Sir Edward Barnes, and 
was finished in 1823. This did much, 
not only towards consolidating our 
military power in the island, but also 
in establishing our sovereignty in the 
minds of the people. One of their 
legends says, that ‘no foreign ~~ 
could retain the dominion of Kandy 
until a path was forced through the 
mountain.” The weird saying is ful- 
filled—British soldiers hold the > capital ; 
the highway was made through the 
mountain, but, alas for the uncertainty 
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of the oracle! the tunnel, as we learn, 
has collapsed, and the road is now im- 
passible. 

In 1817, and again in 1835, the Kan- 
dians exhibited some disposition to re- 
bel against our rule. These efforts 
were easily put down, and the colony, 
under the superintendence of good and 
able governors—amongst whom we 
may name Sir Wilmot Horton and Sir 
Colin Campbell, was rapidly improv- 
ing. In 1845, Ceylon was constituted 
an episcopal see, by the title of the 
Bishopric of Colombo, and Dr. Chap- 
man went out as the first bishop. “I 
have come to Ceylon,” said he, in 
addressing a native congregation, “ to 
live among you, and learn your lan- 
guage; with God's blessing to benefit 
you, and, with His permission, to die 
in your country.” It appears that the 
Bishop of Columbo’s life, since the day 
he reached the island, has been in uni- 
son with these sentiments of missionary 
devotion, and his exertions, as we col- 
lect from Mr. Sirr, have done more 
towards the conversion of the heathen 
than had been effected during previous 
centuries by merely nominal Christians. 


“ Every part of his diocese,” says Mr. Sirr, 
“is visited constantly by Dr. Chapman; un- 
wearied in his duty, undaunted by the fear 
of contagion, he visits hospital, jail, and the 
unwholesome jungle, sedulously learning the 
native language, whereby he may be enabled 
to communicate with, and to preach to the 
Cingalese, without the aid or intervention of 
an interpreter.” 


In 1848, a rebellion broke out in 
Ceylon, which for some time wore a 
serious aspect, and to which Mr. Sirr 
devotes a good deal of his attention. 
As he ascribes its origin, and indeed 
its termination, in great measure to 
the influence of a singular superstition, 
it may, in this view, have a more than 
ordinary interest for the reader :— 


“To understand the events connected with 
it clearly,” says Mr. Sirr, “the reader must 
remember that Ceylon is the stronghold of 
the purest and most enthusiastic Buddhism ; 
and the priests of this religion have long been 
dissatisfied with a government over which they 
have no control, but with which, until lately, 
they might have considered themselves in 
some measure connected. This connection 
was severed when our government surren- 
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dered to the priests the custody of the tooth 
of Buddha, which had ever been regarded as 
the palladium of Cingalese sovereignty. The 
abandonment of this sacred charge on the 
part of the government has been regarded, 
by its present sacerdotal guardians, not only 
as a breach of faith, and a mark of great dis- 
respect, but also as an exhibition of political 
weakness in reference to the ancient tradi- 
tions before referred to, namely, that who- 
ever possessed this sacred relic should govern 
the island.” —Vol. i., p. 348. 


The tooth of Buddha, called also the 
Dalada relic, is remarkable in the his- 
tory of superstitions. It is supposed 
to have been brought to Ceylon from 
Northern India, in the year 310 of our 
era; and Buddhists affirm that the 
country which has the good fortune to 
possess it will be taken under the spe- 
cial protection of Buddha, and must be 
regarded as a sacred nation. Hence, too, 
Ceylon is called by the Cingalese the 
Sacred Island. The popular faith has 
always been, that Ceylon would never 
be subdued until another power had 
possession of the Dalada. After the 
suppression of the rebellion of 1817, 
Sir Robert Brownrigg secured this re- 
lic, and Dr. Davy, who was at that 
time in Ceylon, thus speaks of the 
influence connected with it :— 


“ Here it may be remarked, that, when the 
relic was taken, the effect of its capture was 
astonishing, and almost beyond the compre- 
hension of the enlightened; for now, they 
said, the English are indeed masters of the 
country ; for they who possess the relic have 
aright to govern four kingdoms: this, for 
2,000 years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portuguese declare 
that, in the sixteenth century, they obtained 
possession of the relic, which the Cingalese 
deny, saying, that when Cotta was taken, 
the relic was secretly removed to Saffragam. 
They also affirm, that when Kandy was 
conquered by us in 1815, the relic was never 
surrendered by them to us, and they con- 
sidered it to be in their possession until we 
took it from them by force of arms. The 
first adikar also observed, that whatever the 
English might think of having taken Pilimi 
Talawe, and other rebel leaders, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of the people in general, 
the taking of the relic was of infinitely more 
moment.”* 


The Dalada was retained in our pos- 
session from 1817 until 1847, and was, 


* This extract, taken from Davy’s Ceylon, is cited by Mr. Sirr, 
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during that period, exhibited by our 
officials to the followers of Buddha who 
came to worship it. The Europeans 
who have examined this relic, take it 
to be a piece of discolored ivory. It 
is slightly carved, nearly two inches 
long, ‘and one in diameter at the base; ; 
if at alla natural tooth, it was possibly 
an alligator’s, but never belonged to a 
human being. Major Forbes, who as- 
sisted at an exhibition of the Dalada, 
thus describes it :— 


“ On the 29th May, 1828, the three large 
cases having been previously removed, the 
relic contained in the three inner caskets was 
placed on the back of an elephant, richly 
caparisoned ; over it was the ransiuigé, a 
small octagonal cupola, the top of which was 
composed of alternate plain and gilt silver 
plates, supported by silver pillars. When the 
elephant appeared coming out of the temple- 
gate, two lines of magnificent elephants, 
forming a double line in front of the entrance, 
knelt down, and thus remained; while the 
multitude of people, joining the points of their 
fingers, raised their arms above their heads, 
and then bent forward, at the same time 
uttering in full, deep tones, the shout of Sa- 
dhie: this, joined and increased by those at 
a distance, swelled into a grand and solemn 
sound of adoration. The elephant bearing 
the relic, followed by the establishments of 
the temples, with their elephants, also those 
of the chiefs, after proceeding through the 
principal streets of the town, returned to the 
great bungaloe; here the first adikar re- 
moved the relic from the back of the elephant, 
and conveyed it to the temporary altar on 
which it was exhibited. The rich hangings 
were now closed around the altar, and the 
three inner cases opened in the presence of 
Sir Edward Barnes, the Governor. The dra- 
pery being again thrown open, disclosed the 
tooth, placed on a gold lotus flower, which 
stood on a silver table ; this was covered with 
the different cases of the relic, various gold 
artivles, and antique jewellery, the offerings 
of former devotees.” 


The relic, we are told, was an object 
of intense veneration to the Buddhists, 
and especially to those of the Kandian 
provinces, who regard it as the palla- 
dium of their country. We can easily 
believe that so solemn a feeling exhibit- 
ed by assembled multitudes, and aided 
by such a magnificent displ: uy, Te ¢ndered 
the ceremony exce edingly imposing. 
It is, however, to be lamented that the 
representative of a Christian monarch 
and a Christian people should have 
ever lent the influence of his presence 
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to so idolatrous an institution. The 
religious prejudices of a nation must 
always be respected ; but the authori- 
ties should beware that they do not ap- 
pear to share them; and no official, no 
soldier should be allowed to attend at 
ceremonies such as we have described, 
save so far as may be needful for the 
maintenance of order. The Dalada 
was held to be of sufficient importance 
to be the subject of a despatch from 
Lord Torrington to Lord Grey, in 
1848; and Mr. Sirrascribes the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Ceylon in that 
year, in a good measure, to our having 
the custody of the relic. We confess 
we cannot but think that he overrates 
its value in this respect, and we have a 
strong hope that extending civilisation, 
the wider diffusion of education, andthe 
reflected light of Protestantism, have 
already done much to dispel its illusive 
powers. This, too, seems to be coun- 
tenanced by a fact mentioned by Mr. 

Sirr, that on the restoration of order, 

in 1848, several of the chiefs and of 
the priests proposed sending the Dalada 
to England, to be placed in the keep- 
ing of our Queen ; but this, as he very 
properly adds, could not be acceded to 
by a Christian government. 

We may appear to have dwelt too 
long upon this topic; but a ruling su- 
perstition is never unimportant, ~ and 
there are always occurrences in the his- 
tory of a nation which, without an ac- 
quaintance with its legends, can hardly 
be comprehended. “We find in Mr. 
Grote’s able history of Greece an illus- 
tration of this remark, at once so ap- 
posite and so just, that we are tempted 
to transcribe it :— 


“ T venture, however, to forewarn the read- 
er that there will occur numerous circum- 
stances in the after political life of the Greeks 
which he will not comprehend, unless he be 
initiated into the course of their legendary 
associations, He will not understand the 
frantic terror of the Athenian public during 
the Peloponnesian war, on the occasion of 
the mutilation of the statues called Herme, 
unless he enters into the way in which they 
connected their stability and security with 
the domiciliation of the gods in the soil; nor 
will he adequately appreciate the habit of the 
Spartan king on military expeditions, when 
he offered his daily public sacrifices on be- 
half of his army and his country—‘always 
to perform this morning service immediately 
before sunrise, in order that he might be be- 
forehand in obtaining the favour of the gods,’ 
— if he be not familiar with the Homeric con- 
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ception of Zeus, going to rest at night, and 
awaking to rise at early dawn from the side 
of the white-armed Héré.”* 


Having glanced enough at the his- 
tory of this island, now, we trust, our 
secure possession, we have to add a 
word or two upon another subject con- 
nected with it, and to which Mr. Sirr 
devotes a good deal of his attention— 
that is, emigration. To those who have 
some capital, and who are disposed to 
invest it in the cultivation of cimriamon 
and coffee, Ceylon offers a fair field for 
enterprise ; they are, however, but the 
select few. ‘To some of that very 
very large majority who are longing to 
seck, in a foreign clime, the shelter, and 
food, and fire which unhappily, they 
sannot find at home, Ceylon offers at 
this moment advantages which it is 
quite important should be made known 
in this country, and it is to Mr. Sirr 
that we are indebted for having direct- 
ed our attention to them. 

In the highlands of Ceylon, 6,300 
feet above the level of the sea, there 
is an extensive plain called Newera 
Ellia, where the temperature of the 
winter months resembles the bracing 
atmosphere of a fine October in Eng- 
land, and summer combines the genial 
warmth of August with the refreshing 
showers of spring. From November to 
April, the thermometer is rarely above 
65° Fahr. ; frosts are not unfrequent, 
but snow is unknown. For nearly the 
year round a fire is desirable. 

“The soil varies, as in Great Britain, from 
the rich brown to the black loam, and all 
English produce succeeds in a most luxuriant 
manner, although hitherto the farming has 
been almost entirely in the hands of the na- 
tives, who, notwithstanding their ignorance 
of the subject, have amassed large sums from 
the cultivation of potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
and other vegetables; their farming imple- 
ments not extending beyond these simple en- 
deavours. Many gentlemen, for their amuse- 
ment, have planted English grass, clover, 
wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas, and have 
found green crops of every description thrive 
and yield in the most extraordinary man- 
ner.”—Vol, i., p. 123. 


This temperate zone was first visited 
by Dr. Davy, in 1819, and he at once 
announced its healthful attributes. It 


* Cited from a review, of “ Grote’s Greece,” 
present year. 


was not, however, until ten years after- 
wards that even the government avail- 
ed itself of its palpable advantages. In 
1829, Sir Edward Barnes, the then go- 
vernor, made the village of Newera Ellia 
—now called by the natives the City of 
the Plain—a convalescent military sta- 
tion, and the experiment wasaltogether 
successful :— 


“ Nothing about Newera Ellia Plain tells 
of the tropics; the bracing air enabling Euro- 
peans to walk out at any hour of the day, the 
mental and bodily faculties soon regain their 
lost vigour, the frame is invigorated, the 
palled appetite recovers its tone, and speedily 
the sallow cheek becomes rounded, and as- 
sumes health’s roseate hue; many a despond- 
ing invalid, whose large family and slender 
means forbade return to his native land, has 
reason to bless the day the sanitorium of 
Lanka-diva was discovered. 

“The beauties of vegetation also wear a 
familiar aspect, as the eye is gladdened with 
floral gifts that appertain especially to the 
temperate zone, such as rhododendrons, the 
white, guelder, damask, and pink rose-trees, 
violets, sweet-peas, accacia, peach, apple and 
pear-trees, with nearly every fruit and vege- 
table that are produced and consumed by us, 
can be met with in the immediate neighbour- 
hood.” —Vol. i., pp. 120-1. 


The same good governor connected 
this district with Kandy by the means 
of a well-made road. Sir Edward 
Barnes was, indeed, the Colossus of 
roads in Ceylon; for of the many fine 
thoroughfares now there, almost every 
one was commenced and finished in his 
time. Since this district has become 
the sanitorium of the island, the town of 
Newera Ellia has very much increased, 
and there is now a church there, besides 
the governor's house, with residences be- 
longing to the bishop, to the comman- 
der of the forces, the colonial secretary, 
the other government oflicials, and hos- 
pital and barracks,. in which last there 
is at all times a detachment of troops. 
To this healthful and civilised region 
emigrants are invited to come, free of 
expense, with the assurance of a com- 
fortable farm house and out-offices, all 
fit for immediate occupation. A Mr. 
Baker, an enterprising gentleman, who 
is desirous of forming a settlement 
there, has issued a circular, in which 
he puts forward the agricultural ad- 
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vantages of this district, and offers what 
must be to many the tempting terms 
above mentioned. The classes to which 
he addresses himself seem to be small 
farmers and farm-servants; and it 
does not appear that he has fixed a 
limit tothe numbers he proposes to take 
out. Any of our readers who may in- 
terest themselves for those who are 
disposed to emigrate, are referred for 
all further particulars to S. W. Ba- 
ker, Esq., No. 4, Wolseley-terrace, 
Cheltenham, who has, we understand, 
already sent out some English farm- 
servants, with a large supply of agri- 
cultural implements. Mr. Sirr sub- 
mits this gentleman’s plan as being 
well worthy the consideration of those 
who may wish to emigrate. There can 
be no doubt that ascheme which offers 
to emigrants a free passage to a land 
of beauty and of health, a comfortable 
house, a farm where no tax-man ever 
comes, a school for children, and the 
house of God within their reach, is, in- 
deed, worthy of the attention of very 
large numbers in this country. 


“ He,” says Mr. Sirr, “ can bear witness to 
the advantages offered in this mountain dis- 
trict for a European settlement; and the only 
matter of astonishment is, that so many 
years. of British rule should have elapsed 
before the attempt was made. Newera Ellia 
is a district blessed with a peculiarly salubri- 
ous climate, and in every way adapted for the 
production of those necessaries of life which 
at this moment are imported into the colony 
at an enormous expense, and capable of rais- 
ing supplies considerably beyond the wants of 
the inhabitants, for which ready markets 
may be obtained. ‘ The natives,’ says Mr. 
Baker, ‘now produce five successive crops of 
potatoes from the same land ; thus, even from 
their ignorant farming, they adduce a proof 
of the peculiar quality of the soil.’ 

“ Stock of all kinds is remarkably cheap; 
and the draught-buffalo is an animal which 
entirely supersedes the horse for all heavy 
work, not only on account of his great 
strength, but from the fact of his requiring 
no other food than pasture. Cows and buf- 
faloes may be purchased from 25s. to 40s. 
per head; sheep, from 3s. to 7s. ; pigs, from 
3s. to 7s. ; fowls, from 7s. per dozen ; ducks, 
from 12s. ditto. Mr. Baker proceeds to 
show that, notwithstanding the very low 
price of stock, fine meat is unknown in Cey- 
lon, the beasts being unfattened, and slaugh- 
tered without discretion. Although, in many 
parts of the island, the calf is permitted to 
take the whole supply from the mother, yet 
not a cheese has ever been manufactured in 
Ceylon, and butter sells for 2s, 6d. per pound, 
Notwithstanding the abundance and cheap- 
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ness of pigs, hams and bacon have never 
been cured; and yet all these articles are 
consumed in large quantities, and imported 
from England at an enormous price, cheese, 
hams, and bacon being generally sold at 2s. 
per pound. 

“ All these articles may be prepared at 
Newera Ellia with the same facility, and at 
one-fourth of the cost of these produced in 
England, and would, therefore, sell at a large 
profit, both for home consumption, and for 
exportation. The island is chiefly supplied 
by Bombay with potatoes; but those of a 
superior quality now produced at Newera 
Ellia sell at 28s. per cwt. In three months 
from the planting of the sets, they are fit to 
dig, and one set has frequently been known 
to produce fifty potatoes. Wheat has been 
experimented upon, and the quaniity pro- 
duced proved infinitely superior to the seed 
imported ; and yet Ceylon is entirely depend- 
ant upon America for the supply of flour, 
Oats and beans thrive well, but have been 
neglected, consequently the horses of the 
island are fed expensively upon paddy and 
grain. The principal portion of wheat is im- 
ported from India; thus a most extensive 
market is open to supply the home market, 
as well as that of the Mauritius.”"—YV. i. pp. 
125-7. 


No apology is needful for dwelling 
upon the details of so important a sub- 
ject ; but we must take care that there 
is no misapprehension about it. Mr. 
Sirr vouches that all that Mr. Baker 
states about the climate, circumstan- 
ces, and position of the settlement, is 
perfectly correct; and that there can 
be little doubt that the fattening and 
improving of the breeds, both of cattle 
and poultry, would be remunerative, 
as well as the growing of seed and 
green crops; but that settlers are not to 
expect luxuries, or to make large for- 
tunes, but to limit their views to mo- 
derate comforts and an honest liveli- 
hood; and that able-bodied and indus- 
trious Irish labourers, with their wives 
and families, would do well. 

In the warmer regions of the island 
the natives are easily independent ; 
any one who has a bread-fruit tree, a 
cocoa-nut tree, and a jack-tree, may 
have all his wants provided for, and 
nowhere do these trees grow more ra- 
pidly, or thrive better. It is said that 
numbers of the Kandians have no 
houses, but live in trees, secure from 
snakes and wild beasts, with, perhaps, 
the leaf of the Talapat palm to pro- 
tect them from snow andrain. In the 
forests of the eastern districts of the 
island there dwells a hardy race, 





named the Veddahs, supposed to be 
descendants of the aborigines. They 
are said to live in trees and caves, and 
to subsist upon wild fruits and game, 
and use rudely-made bows and arrows; 
they hold no intercourse with the other 
natives, and speak alanguage peculiar 
to themselves — these are the forest 
Veddahs, There are, besides, the vil- 
lage Veddahs, who dwellin fixed places, 
and who, a degree more liberal than 
their brethren of the woods, hold com- 
munication, at stated periods, with the 
other natives who live near their bor- 
ders, bartering on these occasions ivory, 
doeskins, and honey, for bows, arrows, 
salt, and some few other articles; but 
they do not intermarry with them. In 
the time of the Kandian kings, the Ved- 
dahs paid tribute in elephants’ tusks, 
wax, and honey. ‘They have their 
own headmen, who apportion the 
jungles and hunting-grounds for the 
respective families. The forest Ved- 
dahs are a bold race: in the rebellion 
of 1817, they took part against us, 
and from their activity, and acquaint- 
ance with the country, harassed our 
troops a good deal. They are very 
dexterous in catching elephants, and 
are such crafty huntsmen, that it 
is said no wild animal flies from a fo- 
rest Veddah. The hunter creeps softly 
towards the animal, while it is sleeping 
or grazing, aud either shoots it, or 
pierces it to the heart. It is said, too, 
that the Veddahs have remained a se- 
parate race for more than 2,300 years, 
that being, as is supposed, about the 
period when they were driven into the 
forests by their mvaders. It is, at all 
events, a sure and singular fact, that 
they have, for many centuries, retain- 
ed their peculiar language, and kept 
their race unmixed. 

The forests and jungles of Ceylon 
offer such first-class forms of field- 
sports, that no work on this island can 
be regarded as perfect that does not 
refer to them. Mr. Sirr has, accord- 
ingly, some of those moving accidents 
which have startled the readers of For- 
bes and Campbell,* and some new illus- 
trations of the habits and faculties of 
the animals which haunt the woods. 
The following is a well-authenticated 


* “Eleven Years in Ceylon.” 


London, 1840. 


“ Excursions, Adventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon.” 


Campbell. Boone. London, 1843. 
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instance of the memory, as well as of 
the docility of the elephant :— 


“ During the native dynasty, it was the 
practice to train elephants to put criminals 
to death, by trampling upon them, the crea- 
tures being taught to prolong the agony of 
the wretched sufferers, by crushing the 
limbs, avoiding the vital parts. With the 
last tyrant-king of Kandy this was a fa- 
vourite mode of execution; and as one of 
the elephant-executioners was at the former 
capital during our sojourn there, we were 
particularly anxious to test the creature’s 
sagacity and memory. The animal was 
mottled, and of enormous size, and was 
quietly standing, with his keeper seated upon 
his neck. The noble who accompanied us 
desired the man to dismount, and stand on 
one side, 

“The chief then gave the word of com- 
mand, ordering the creature to ‘slay the 
wretch !’ The elephant raised his trunk, and 
twined it as if around a human being; the 
creature then made motions as if he were de- 
positing the man on the earth before him, 
then slowly raised his fore-foot, placing it 
alternately upon the spots where the limbs 
of the sufferer would have been. This he 
continued to do for some minutes; then, as 
if satisfied the bones must be crushed, the 
elephant raised his trunk high above his 
head, and stood motionless. The chief then 
ordered him ‘ to complete his work ;’ and the 
creature immediately placed one foot as if 
upon the man’s abdomen, and the other upon 
his head, apparently using his entire strength 
to crush, and terminate the wretch’s misery. 

“When we bear in mind the monarch 
was dethroned in 1815, and the animal had 
never since that period been called upon to 
perform the barbarous task to which he had 
been trained, few, we believe, will be dis- 
posed to cavil concerning the extraordinary 
intelligence and memory evinced by the crea- 
ture. Space will not permit us to bring 
forward other instances to demonstrate our 
assertion; but volumes might be written to 
demonstrate the elephant’s sagacity and me- 
mory, being second only to those of man.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 135-7, 


The perils and escapes of the hunt- 
ers in Ceylon make what Colonel 
Campbell, we remember, calls ‘* tough 
stories”—stories nearly as marvellous 
as those of Gulliver or Sinbad, yet 
coming in such a form, so authenti- 
cated by colonels and majors, that no 
prudent man would venture to disbe- 
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lieve them, Of this character is the 
narrative of Colonel Hardy, given in 
Colonel Campbell’s book ; and also the 
adventure of a private soldier named 
Jones, in the same work. Mr. Sirr 
has no tale to rival these, but he has 
some anecdotes of stirring interest, 
and amongst them the following. The 
hero of the exploit was a Major Ro- 
gers, long, as we can well believe, the 
most celebrated hunter in Ceylon, and 
who, we are told, had slain more than 
fourteen hundred elephants :— 
‘ 

“The major had shot at an elephant, but the 
ball had glanced off, merely inflicting a flesh 
wound. The creature, infuriated with pain, 
raised its trunk, uttering the terrific trumpet- 
like squeal which they always make prepa- 
ratory to a charge. The elephant seized 
Rogers with the proboscis, and carried him 
a short distance, then dashed him on the 
ground into a deep hole, and trampled upon 
him, breaking his right arm in two places, 
and several of his ribs; and it was only the 
small size of the hole into which he had been 
thrown that saved his life, as the elephant 
had not sufficient room to use his full strength. 
When his brother-sportsmen came up to the 
major, they found him lying senseless; and 
as soon as he recovered his speech, he stated 
that he was perfectly conscious when the 
elephant both seized and trampled upon him, 
but that he knew attempting to escape or 
struggling was far worse than futile, and 
that he was entirely passive upon principle, 
as he had often reflected upon such an event 
occurring, and had resolved to remain per- 
fectly stationary. We believe no greater mas- 
tery of mind over matter, or resolution, was 
ever recorded than this.”—Vol.i pp. 194-5. 


Major Rogers had many such sin- 
gular escapes, and at last closed his 
career of hazards by a form of death 
which it is possible he had never 
thought of. While travelling in the 
interior, in the June of 1846, he was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
killed by lightning. 

In regard to the industrial resources 
of Ceylon, the most important for a 
length of time was the cultivation of 
cinnamon, which was introduced by 
the Dutch about thirty years before 
our connexion with the island. Be- 
fore that period, the only purpose to 
which the tree was applied was, to the 
making of candles for the kings of 
Kandy, its berries yielding an unctu- 
ous fragrant substance, of which these 
articles were made exclusively for the 
palace. Falk, a Dutch governor, after 
persevering long through many difli- 
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culties, taught the natives and his own 
government the true value of the tree. 

Under the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
and in the time of the Kandian rulers, 
cinnamon was a government monopoly, 
and was so continued by the British au- 
thorities until the year 1833, when the 
monopoly was abolished, and the large 
cinnamon-gardens which belonged to 
the government were disposed of to pri- 
vate individuals, and farmed out to the 
highest bidder. This was well; but the 
government, careful to lose nothing by 
liberality, imposed the high duty of 
two shillings per pound on exported 
cinnamon. In 1842 the duty was re- 
duced one-half. This was found to be 
still too high, and accordingly, in 1848, 
the export duty on the article was fur- 
ther reduced to four pence per pound 
colonial charge, with a duty of three 
pence a pound on importation into 
England; and under this regulation 
the government expect that the culti- 
vation of cinnamon will prove as pro- 
fitable as it had been for many a year 
before. In this there is reason to ap- 
prehend they will be disappointed. It 
is always dangerous to interfere with 
a thriving trade. ‘* Let well alone” 
ought, one might suppose, to be the 
maxim of the government, as it is the 
practice of every prudent man. But 
the statesmen of Ceylon thought pro- 
per to make experiments; and under 
their tampering the cinnamon trade 
has fallen off more than one-half, and 
what is more alarming still, has be- 
come, to a great extent, fixed in rival 
settlements. The East India Com- 
pany now cultivate this spice on the 
coast of Malabar, and can sell it 
cheaper than the Ceylon planter; and 
the Dutch in Java, taking prompt ad- 
vantage of the high export duty of two 
shillings a pound, imposed by the Cey- 
lon authorities, applied themselves again 
to the cultivation of the shrub, and can 
grow it cheaper, and it appears import 
it into England, at a duty less by one 
penny a pound than our planters in 
Ceylon. 

Coffee is another of the staples of 
Ceylon, and has become an article of 
much speculation since the year 1820, 
It is generally supposed that the cul- 
ture of the plant was introduced by 
the Dutch from Java, where they had 
carried it on with great success from 
about the date of 1723, when they 
brought seedlings of the plant from 
Mocha, and formed their first planta- 
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tions. Mr. Sirr, however, relying on 
the authority of some intelligent na- 
tives, conceives that the plant i is indi- 
genous in Ceylon, and says that it has 
been known in a wild state in the 
island for ages past, and that a decoc- 
tion of the berry has been used by the 
natives from time immemorial. Clear- 
ing the jungle for the formation of a 
coflee estate is a singular proceeding : 


“The first step in this clearance is both 
curious and imposing to witness. The plan- 
tutions being formed on the mountain -sides, 
the coolies are set to work on the forest trees 
on the base of the hill, whose trunks they 
notch half way through; thus labouring on 
their way up to the mountain's summit, upon 
attaining which the uppermost trees are com- 
pletely felled, and then simultaneously fall- 
ing on those beneath, carry them, with a 
terrific crash, in their downward course, 
The falling mass, like the avalanche, increas- 
ing at each step in bulk and weight, acquires 
fresh impetus in its progress, overpowering 
all obstacles; and thus, with the roar of 
thunder, thousands of noble forest trees are 
laid low in a few seconds. The prostrated 
timber is usually fired and reduced to ashes. 
The seedlings are generally planted out in 
the rainy season, and require constant care 
and attention to prevent them from being 
overgrown with weeds and jungle grass.” — 


Vol. i., pp. 158-9. 


In the year 1846, the coflee exported 
amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two cwt; while in 1849 it had 
increased to forty millions of pounds. 

The sugar-cane grows in every vil- 
lage ; but it is only lately that the cul- 
tivation of it was at all attended to. 
Mr. Hudson, who has some sugar 
estates near Peradenia, is making the 
sugar of Ceylon a very important ar- 
ticle i in her commerce, and his good me- 
thods have been adopted by other plant- 
ers. Thecotton-tree grows in Ceylon to 
gigantic size, and is capable, i it 1s said, 
of producing cotton of as fine a qu: ali. 
ty as was ever grown. On this im- 
portant point, which has hitherto not 
been enough attended to, Mr. Sirr 
cites a report made to the East India 
Company by an American planter in 
their service, and to the following 
effect :— 


“T am of opinion, from what I saw of the 
climate, temperature, and soil, that Ceylon 
will produce cotton equal in quality, and 
when the comparatively small amount of 
capital required is considered, I doubt not it 
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may even produce the article cheaper, than 
we can in America, where a large sum must 
be laid out for labour, and where the expense 
of food and clothing i is much greater than the 
cost of importing labour into Ceylon, inde- 
pendently of the risk of a mortality among 
the labourers, after they had been purchased.” 


A commencement has been made, 
and some cotton from American seed 
grown in the neighbourhood of Batti- 

caloo, but not to any extent, or enough 
for the consumption of theisland. The 
areka, or betel-nut tree (Areka cate- 
chu), is also of some importance in the 
commerce of Ceylon, and the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is extending. One of 
the grand vegetable products of Ceylon 
is the ebony tree (Dyospiras obunum), 
The colour of the trunk is nearly white, 
and the branches, springing about thir- 
ty feet from the root, and clad with 
dark—almost sable—foliage, give it an 
imposing, but a mournful aspect. The 
wood is hard, heavy, and much valued 
for articles of furniture. There is a 
variety called the Calamander-tree, a 
variegated ebony, which is more prized, 
and is even more majestic, This, how- 
ever, like the red sandal and satinwood 
trees of the Ceylon forests, is now be- 
coming rare. 

The pearl fisheries, once a great 
source of wealth in Ceylon, are now 
unproductive. In 1798 the »y produced 
£140,000, while in 1844 they only 
realised £105. The banks, however, 
are protected, and nets and implements 
which might be made use of to their 
injury, prohibite d, so that in time the 
fishery may revive. 

There is another topic we would 
gladly enter on—that is, an account of 
the attempts made from time to time for 
the diffusion of Christianity in Ceylon; 
but Sir Emerson Tennant’s forthcoming 
work may afford us a more appropri: ate 
op portunity of ex: unining ¢ this ever-in- 
teresting subject. In the meantime we 
must express our impression that Mr. 
Sirr does not do justice to the efforts 
of the Dutch. ‘Cent. per cent.” he 
says, “was their faith, gold their ob- 
Com- 
mercial advantages are and ever have 
been the main objects of parent states ; 
but while the Dutch have shown a very 
intelligent regard to these, it must be 
admitted that they have not had the 
reputation of giving themselves much 
concern for the religious advancement 
of the countries with which they were 
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or are connected, and their position in 
Japan is to this hour their reproach. 
In Ceylon, however, they appear to 
have acted so as to deserve our high 
praise. They made considerable w way 
towards the establishment of parish 
schools. 


Old, translated into the Tamul, which 
is read by the Cingalese, and several 
editions of which have been printed in 
Madras as well as in Ceylon. They 
introduced their own mode of public 
worship, and made a rule that no native 
should hold any office, however hum- 
ble, under their government, except 
he professed to belong to their church. 
In this last particular they acted in 
accordance with the opinions of their 
day, and perhaps ought not to be 
judged by the better views of our's. 
It is an undispute d fact, that there are 
considerable numbers ofthe Cingalese 
who now profess Christianity, whose 


fathers were brought within the pale of 


They had the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and a great part of 
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the chureh by the Duteh, and who, 
with their families, are now accessible 
to religious instruction. ‘Tried by the 
standard of duty, this is not much for 
a Christian nation in such circum- 
stances to effect, but w hen we cousider 
our own short-comings in a more ad. 
vanced, and more enlightened age, it 
cught to be enough to prevent ns tre on 
speaking of our Protestant —_ 03 
sors in Ceylon with anything like eon- 
tem it. 

In closing Mr. Sirr’s unpretending 
volumes, we have to thank him for the 
useful knowledge with which they are 
replete. ‘They do not offer the wild 
adventures and stirring accidents which 
amused us so much in the narratives of 
Forbes and of Campbell—they ar 
not such sporting calendars; but to 
any one who is desirous of becoming 
acqualited with the capabilities and 
condition of Ceylon, we can commen 
thei as, undoubtedly, the best for 
their purpose. 





